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What Has Happened to Business 


HEN one looks back upon the recent history of the course 
of business in this country, there is seen to be no mystery 
whatever about it. We have gone through exactly the 

same experience which was to be expected. Those engaged in the 
production and sale of goods found during the war that there was 
an almost unlimited demand for goods, irrespective of price. They 
naturally took all the profits they could get. Labor did the same. 
The mistake was made in thinking that this demand, with little 
regard to price, would continue indefinitely into the peace era. 
That such would not, and indeed could not, be the case, ought to 
have been foreseen. With the end of the war the demands of 
governments slackened, and it had been from this source that the 
most urgent necessities for goods arose while the war lasted. There 
was thus thrown upon the markets a large surplus of products 
heretofore going to war purposes in one way or another. Pro- 
ducers, dealers and labor all seemed to think that the public, ac- 
customed to high prices because of the war, would complacently 
continue to pay them indefinitely. Acting on this belief, they not 
only maintained prices and wages at the war levels, but marked 
them up quite materially after the signing of the armistice. But 
the mounting costs of everything began first to attract public atten- 
tion and later to provoke resentment. Not only had the enormous 
stimulus of the war demands on the part of governments been 
withdrawn, and the products thus released made available for gen- 
eral consumption, but millions of laborers either engaged in military 
service or in producing war materials or goods used by the armies 
of the world, returned home to work on the farms and in the fac- 
tories. From being consumers merely, the military forces became 
again producers as well. 

Smarting as they were under the long-continued application of 
high prices, and having at least a partial understanding of what was 
going on, the public gradually quit buying at the high prices, or 
at least limited their purchases to the more necessary articles. 

Contemporary with this “buyers’ strike” was a realization on 
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the part of the Federal Reserve Board that the rate of credit expan- 
sion was becoming dangerous, and the action taken to impose a 
check. The situation was further complicated by a rise in dollar 
exchange to an extent which greatly reduced the ability of foreign 
countries to buy American goods. Manufacturers found a rather 
sudden shrinking in both the domestic and foreign demand. 

Particularly with reference to our domestic situation, we have 
again had enforced upon us the very simple lesson that, in the long 
run, large volume business depends upon the willingness of cus- 
tomers to buy at the price asked. Under normal conditions the 
same rule holds good in foreign trade, namely, that you must pro- 
duce the kind of goods your customer wants, and at the price he 
is willing to pay. 

Both capital and labor can profit by studying the real meaning 
of the present situation. From it they may take no resolution to 
exercise greater forbearance in the future should a like opportunity 
arise, but they may gather strength that will enable them to bear 
with more composure the discomforts arising out of their own 
cupidity. 

& 


Our Future Debt Policy 


ry a step in the direction of easing the present heavy burden 
of taxation, Congress may be expected to listen with favor 
to proposals for a general “refunding” of the outstanding war 

debt. As Secretary Houston pointed out in his annual report, this 
debt is already in a form which does not call for refunding. What 
the proposal really amounts to is the substitution of long-term and 
higher rate bonds for those now outstanding. It would be, as the 
Secretary says, a practical perpetuation of the war debt. The 
Secretary also opposes the scheme on the ground that it would 
substantially represent a bonus to capital invested in the war loans. 
At the time these loans were floated by extraordinary expedients 
there were many who regarded the interest rate as lower than the 
then prevailing market warranted. The reply was made, in a some- 
what lofty manner, that our people were not thinking of the interest 
rate, but were buying the bonds from patriotic motives. This was 
true enough at the time; but when the patriotic fervor died out, the 
bonds speedily fell to a point which showed their investment status. 
Some of them can now be bought to yield nearly seven per cent. 
It would seem that fairness to the large number of holders of 
the bonds in small amounts should have prompted the fixing of 
a rate high enough in the first instance to maintain the bonds at 
somewhere near par. This would have made it both more attrac- 
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tive and easier for these small holders to have kept their bonds. 
But the considerations which might, and perhaps should, have 
prompted a higher rate of interest at the outset no longer obtain. 
The small holders have to a large extent already parted with their 
holdings, and the bonds have fallen in the market to a point con- 
siderably below par. If now the Government should decide to 
take up the outstanding bonds with a new issue bearing a higher 
rate, speculators would probably be the ones chiefly benefited, for 
once it became apparent that this policy was to be followed, the 
bonds would be quickly snapped up for the sake of the profit. 

Secretary Houston estimates that at the rate of redemption 
at present provided for the war debt will be paid off in about 
twenty-five years. If the sinking fund requirements were modi- 
fied, and a slower rate of reduction fixed, the payment would be 
extended over a longer period and the immediate burden of taxa- 
tion on this account correspondingly relieved. But, in the long 
run, it would be the costlier policy since there would be more inter- 
est to pay the longer the retirement of the bonds is postponed. 

The argument for postponing payment of the debt rests chiefly 
on the claim that since posterity will share in the gains of the 
war, it should bear some of the cost. The views of “posterity” re- 
garding this suggestion are not obtainable. Possibly, future gen- 
erations will have their own debts to care for without paying for 
the sins of their ancestors. People who make debts ought to pay 
them. 

But there is a much weightier reason for paying the debt as 
rapidly as can be done without crippling the country’s industry 
and trade, and that is to preserve our credit. The best way to 
maintain credit is to pay debts promptly. We can not look far 
enough into the future to say how soon we may again need to bor- 
row amounts as large as those required in the recent war. We 
might in a similar emergency again rely on the spirit of patriotism; 
but, as we have seen, bonds sold under the patriotic stimulus have 
in time to submit to the cold test of the markets. And while the 
issue of new bonds at a higher rate of interest for those now out- 
standing would probably result in a rise in the present market values 
of the outstanding bonds, the perpetuation of so large a volume of 
debt would place us in a serious position should the occasion arise for 
suddenly putting out large issues of new securities. This could be 
done only by offering an exceptionally high rate or by selling the 
new bonds at a discount. 

The obligations which the Government assumed on account of 
the war loans should be fully and promptly discharged. A case for 
giving present holders of the bonds a bonus remains to be made 
out. 
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Departures From Sound Principles in 
Banking Legislation 


OUNSELS of perfection are never of great popularity. 
The world may be likened to a youth, intent upon having a 
joy ride, despite the warnings of age and experience. This 

reflection is induced by looking over THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
file for the year 1913, when the Federal Reserve Act was up for 
consideration. On page 243, of the September issue, for the year 
named, appears this statement: 


“There is no single question of so much moment in the estab- 
lishment of a sound banking and credit system for the United 
States as this, namely, that the reserve of every bank of discount 
shall be gold coin or a certificate representing an exact equivalent 
of gold on deposit with a responsible trustee.” 


When the Federal Reserve Law was enacted this principle was 
thrown to the winds. The banks were—not by the original act 
but by a subsequent amendment of it—prohibited from holding 
any gold or any other kind of money as legal reserves, and were 
compelled to lend all their legal reserves to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. In the old days when the greenbacks were not fully 
secured by gold, and when the silver dollars were of less bullion 
value than their face indicated, an element of credit then entered 
into the holding of these forms of money as bank reserves, and this 
fact constituted an unsound element in the banking situation of the 
time. 

But what shall be said of the present law, which not merely 
permits part of the legal bank reserves to be in some form of 
credit, but compels all of the legal reserves to be in this form alone? 

It is not sought here to define what the emergencies of the war 
may have required in the way of providing for the expansion of 
banking credit. But it is unfortunate, if the provision in question 
was designed to meet the needs of Government financing, that it 
should also operate as it undoubtedly has done to bring about a 
tremendous inflation of prices of nearly every kind. 

No immediate or early improvement in this respect can be 
hoped for, as the times are not favorable to a remodelling of our 
reserve system on scientific lines. Yet a day must come when this 
important matter will be given consideration, and we shall adopt 
sound principles. 

When the discount banks get back to a gold basis for their 
reserves, and when the management of the banking system is taken 
out of the hands of a governmental board and placed under the 
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direction of bankers, the country will have gone a long way toward 
retracing the steps it has recently made in the direction of unwise 
banking legislation. 

& 


New Kind of Legal Tender 


ae gold certificates were made legal tender by the 
Act of December 24, 1919, probably the matter had largely 

escaped attention until it was mentioned in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 1920. Whatever criticisms 
might justly have been made of the greenbacks as legal tenders, 
the making of the gold certificates a legal tender can not come 
in for the same objections. At least until the Act of March 14, 1900, 
the greenbacks were only partially secured by a gold reserve, but 
after that date they gradually approximated the status of gold 
certificates. It was certainly an anomaly that the gold certificates, 
representing one hundred per cent. of gold specifically lodged with 
the Treasury for their redemption, were not a legal tender while 
the greenbacks had this quality although not protected by so large 
a percentage of gold. 

So long as the Treasury maintains the reserve against gold 
certificates at the face value of the certificates themselves, there is 
no good reason why this form of paper should not be endowed 
with the legal tender quality. The credit element in the green- 
backs rendered them objectionable for use as bank reserves, but 
since the Federal Reserve Act has made all legal reserves of na- 
tional banks to consist only of credit, this objection, though resting 
upon sound principles, can hardly longer be urged. But no such 
objection could be raised against the use of gold certificates as bank 
reserves, since they are in effect warehouse receipts for an equiva- 
lent amount of gold lodged with the Government as trustee. For 
the purposes of bank reserves they are not inferior to gold coin or 
bullion. 

The use of certificates instead of coin saves the loss from abra- 
sion, though this saving is to some extent offset by the cost of 
engraving the certificates. On the score of convenience when 
banks are making shipments of legal tender the certificates are 
much preferable to the coin. 

THE BanKErs MAGAZINE several times proposed that the legal 
tender quality be conferred upon the gold certificates (see p. 514, 
issue for November, 1913) and regards this step as being in the 
nature of a convenience to the banks and the public. Besides, a 
certificate backed by one hundred per cent. in gold, with the United 
States as trustee, is so good that no hardship will be experienced 
by anybody in accepting it. 
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Increasing the Number of Taxpayers 


ROPOSALS for revising the laws relating to Federal taxa- 
tion are numerous. Most of these suggested changes con- 
template a reduction of the taxes, though some have in mind 

a redistribution of the burden. 

In levying taxes, a principle much in favor is that the tax 
should be imposed in proportion to its ability to be borne; that 
is, the amount of tax to be paid rises as one’s wealth increases. 
Under the operation of this principle, the direct taxes laid upon 
the poor are light, those upon the well-to-do a little heavier, and 
those upon the rich heaviest of all. 

Upon the face of it there is much justice in this principle— 
that one should pay in proportion to his ability, but if carried to 
the extreme it becomes unjust in its application. Especially does 
it tend to make the average citizen indifferent about the amount 
of public expenditure incurred or the taxes thus made necessary. 
He argues that the rich pay most of the taxes anyway, so why worry 
about a matter which concerns him but little if at all. 

But the millionaires and multi-millionaires, engaged as many 
of them are in business of various kinds, are not quite so com- 
plaisant or generous as this view assumes. They do not pay all 
the taxes, even where the tax laws may have this as their object. 
A considerable part of this tax upon the rich men—all of it 
wherever possible—is passed on to the masses of the people—to 
the ultimate consumer. And generally in the process of passing 
accretions are acquired which greatly augment the amount of the 
tax as originally imposed. 

In effect, such taxes as those upon excess profits are passed on 
to the consumers with the additions indicated. So that, in the long 
run, a direct tax upon sales would be less burdensome. Further- 
more, if the tax were laid in this manner, all classes in the commu- 
nity would know that they were directly bearing a share of the 
country’s burden, and they would insist on the most prudent man- 
agement of the country’s expenditures. 

Nobody, of course, wishes to ease the taxes of the very rich or 
to impose heavier taxes upon the well-to-do and the poor; but our 
present system of taxation, while seemingly exempting those in 
the two classes last named, in reality taxes them very heavily, 
though indirectly. If they are to be taxed, it should be in a manner 
which will bring the tax home to them and thus increase their con- 
cern in the amount of revenues collected and expended. If all of 
us realize that our responsibility in paying taxes is one that can 
not be escaped, we shall not see billions voted out of the Treasury 
so unconcernedly as we have done in the past while laboring under 
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the delusion that the millionaires and multi-millionaires were pay- 
ing most of the taxes which this lavishness made necessary. 

In reality no one is so poor as to escape taxation, or the indirect 
results of it. The community would be better off if this tax were 
imposed in a way that would cause the people to understand it for 
what it is. 


The War’s Compensation 


NE of the persistent beliefs in regard to the Great War is 
that out of this tremendous conflict must finally emerge some 
benefit to mankind which will more than compensate for all 

the cost of the mighty struggle. Is this belief well founded, or 
is it but another of those numerous illusions which comprise so large 
a part of human existence? President Wilson had a noble inter- 
pretation of the awful catastrophe, which he offered for the world’s 
acceptance, only to find proof of the adage that “a prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country.” He saw in the war such 
a colossal tragedy that it must impel men to forget their differences 
and unite themselves henceforth in a solemn covenant of world- 
wide codperation. Does the history of the recent Assembly of 
the League of Nations at Geneva afford proof that the President’s 
splendid vision is in process of fulfillment, or does the failure of the 
United States to participate in the League foreshadow its destruc- 
tion? Time will answer this question. 

Could we be assured that any such great boon to mankind as the 
President’s vision contemplated would really follow as a conse- 
quence of the war, we might be measurably reconciled to the sacri- 
fice it entailed. In the lower natural kingdoms, perpetual warfare 
seems to be the law, and much of the life that exists there is pur- 
poseless. Gray tells us of the flowers that blush unseen, and the 
gems that are borne in the ocean’s caves. But mankind, with that 
loftiness that accompanies superiority, imagines itself exempt from 
this natural law. Man considers happiness as his objective, and 
clings to the belief that by some expedient which he himself is 
capable of devising this haven of ease will ultimately be attained. 
The drama of Job takes the opposite view, that it is the aim of 
life merely to learn “how sublime a thing it is to suffer and be 
strong.” In other words, that the object of life—its entire pur- 
pose—is discipline. Could we accept this view, we need seek no 
further for a justification of the war, for it certainly administered 
to the world such disciplinary treatment as it has rarely received. 
To attempt to account for the necessity for such harsh correction 
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would be to enter too much into controversial and speculative 
realms. 

If we look at war as humanity’s great sacrifice, no reward 
should be expected, for it is the essential nature of sacrifice that it 
be without reward. 

The disciplinary view has much in its favor. If somewhere, 
behind the shadow, there is a Being who keeps watch above his own, 
he must not be without admiration for the sheer grit exhibited by 
those peoples who manfully shoulder the burdens of the war and 
go hopefully and resolutely about the task of repairing its awful 
destruction. 

President Wilson thought we should break the heart of the 
world by refusing to enter the League of Nations; but, having 
borne the burden of this great war, the world refuses to be heart- 
broken by the prospect of others equally destructive. 

But the war may hold no compensation whatever. Its results 
may be nothing. All its apparent gains to the victors may prove 
empty. This may set people thinking, and they may in the coming 
years, looking back upon this awful record, seriously ask them- 
selves, cui bono? 


The Basis of International Understanding 


oo to get the nations of the world together com- 
monly start out on the assumption that existing difficulties 

are chiefly due to a failure on the part of the respective 
nations to understand one another. If this assumption were alto- 
gether correct, the task of reconciling prevailing differences might 
be entered on with considerable assurance of success, for it ought 
to be comparatively easy to remove hostile tendencies that have 
no basis except in misconception of facts and misconstruction of 
motives, since for such a state education should prove an effectual 
remedy. 

But when a nation deliberately maps out a policy of aggression 
and spoliation, and then attempts by force to carry it out, no 
amount of education would do any good, except such as should 
reveal to the predatory nation the futility of its course. In the 
school of experience this costly lesson was brought home to Ger- 
many by the terms of the armistice. 

Nations that purpose going out on predatory raids evidently 
do so in the belief that in this way they can get some advantage 
which they could not hope for on grounds of strict justice. Other 
nations, even though having naturally a pacific disposition, think 
they can not stand idle while their international rivals are aggran- 
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dizing themselves by the employment of force, and so they, too, 
pitch into the same game. Then, also, while the predatory nations 
exist and maintain their policy of enrichment by forceful means, 
the necessity for other nations to be in a position to defend them- 
selves can not be called in question. National independence and 
national existence are dependent upon sufficient military or naval 
power to resist attack. 

Misunderstanding does, no doubt, play an important part in 
creating and maintaining international friction, and it should be 
the duty of all concerned to try to remove this to the extent pos- 
sible. 

Perhaps the most dependable basis for international codpera- 
tion consists in the realization of the fact that nations actually have 
much more in common than has been supposed. That all energetic 
and right-minded nations are not to find their greatest progress in 
hindering but in helping the advance of other nations adhering to 
alike policy. It is idle to lament the losses which the world has sus- 
tained through the Great War, and yet one can not help thinking 
how much the energy, the materials and the vast sums employed in 
the conflict could have helped in making the world a better place 
to live in, and this is to say nothing of the most serious loss of all— 
the lives that were sacrificed. 

The suggestion that the nations must find some basis of codp- 
eration, even in government, naturally arouses the resentment of 
the extreme nationalists, just as Hamilton’s proposal for a strong 
Federal Government provoked the hostility of the state’s rights ad- 
vocates. But the powers of the central Government have been 
extended in a way that perhaps Hamilton himself never dreamed 
of, although the states have not lost their autonomy. 

It is useless to strive against the forces which are tending to 
draw nations closer together. The United States now has a more 
immediate concern in the affairs of other countries than ever before 
in its history. This interest in other nations is likely to grow 
rather than to diminish, even though many of us may wish that it 
might be otherwise. The statesmen of the world can not fail to 
realize the desire of the peoples of the world for a closer affiliation 
and to seek in some way to give practical fulfillment of this desire. 


2 
Revival of the War Finance Corporation 


HE most significant phase of the revival of the War Finance 
Corporation, by a decisive vote in both House and Senate 
overruling the President’s veto, is the reliance which this 

action indicates in the efficacy of Government intervention in bus- 
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iness. Probably it also represents a belief that through this instru- 
mentality aid may be rendered to our export trade more quickly 
than in any other way. Here are the main points from the Presi- 
dent’s veto message: 


“I apprehend that the resumption of the corporation’s activi- 
ties at this time would exert no beneficial influence on the situation 
in which improvement is sought, would raise false hopes among the 
very people who would expect most and would be hurtful to the 
natural and orderly processes of business and finance. 

“There is no question that the borrowing of the Government 
should be limited to the minimum requirements, and that the Gov- 
ernment should not be called upon further to finance private busi- 
ness at public expense. To the extent that Europe is able to fur- 
nish additional securities private financial institutions here will 
doubtless find means of giving the necessary accommodation. The 
way has been opened for added legitimate efforts to promote for- 
eign trade. Financial agencies in aid of exports, privately 
financed, have already been planned to operate under the act ap- 
proved December 24, 1919, authorizing the organization of banking 
corporations to do foreign banking business. 

“One corporation has been organized in the South and a second 
of larger scope is in course of development. These agencies may 
be expected to act as promptly and as liberally and helpfully as 
sound business conditions will permit. Through reliance on such 
enterprises, rather than through Government intervention, may we 
expect to secure a return to stable business relations. For many 
months there has been a demand that war agencies should be abol- 
ished and that there should be less Government interference with 
business. I have sympathized with this view, and believe that it is 
applicable to foreign trade as well as to domestic business. I am of 
the opinion that now, more than two years after the armistice, the 
nation should resume its usual business methods and return to its 
reliance on the initiative, intelligence and ability of its business 
leaders and financial institutions.” 


Congress, in passing the measure over the President’s veto, 
doubtless acted on the belief that an emergency existed which called 
for the most immediate remedy possible. 
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The New Business Department 


A Working Plan for Its Establishment and Operation in the 
Average-Sized Bank 


By H. B. Grimm* 


This plan is applicable for adoption by institutions in towns of 10,000 to 100,000 popula- 


tion. 


Every feature set forth is practical, not theoretical—in fact the majority of them 


are in actual and successful operation in a town of 25,000 population in one of the central 


states. 


HE new business department, 
called by some business extension 
or business development depart- 

ment, is a composite of old ideas in new 
clothes, operated upon a more extensive 
scale, along modern lines. 

It is the logical result of two things: 
1, more intense competition; 2, the de- 
sire of progressive banking institutions 
to render more practical and construc- 
tive service. 


WHAT THE PLAN CALLS FOR 


In this plan there is no place for old- 
fashioned ideas or men, no place for 
tradition, precedent or so-called dig- 
nity. It calls for the adoption and ap- 
plication to banking of modern sales 
and publicity methods as practiced in 
commercial business. It calls for 
vision, initiative and a willingness to 
consider and do some things that too 
conservative bankers would regard as 
radical. It demands liberality in 
thought, policy, action and possibly 
finances—in short, it means to be pro- 
gressive. 

Before any banking institution can 
hope to successfully “sell” itself and 
its services to its employees, customers 
and prospects, the management must 
first ‘“‘sell’” themselves upon the idea 
and value of appropriate selling and 
publicity methods as a mighty power 
in the upbuilding of that institution; 
must “sell” themselves upon welfare 
and efficiency methods as a means of 
giving better service to the public. 


PROGRESS 


Manifestly a bank cannot afford to 
stand still—cannot wait for business to 
come to it, as in days gone by. Its 


position among its competitors will be 
largely determined by the character 
and scope of the new business and pub- 
licity methods it pursues. The strat- 
egy of competitive banking is in creat- 
ing or securing a desirable customer 
while a less progressive competitor is 
“getting ready” to do likewise. In 
other words, if a banker in this day 
and time stops to hem and haw and 
quibble over methods, policy and ex- 
pense, a competitor will be out getting 
business that with a little effort should 
rightfully be his. 

There is no reason or excuse why a 
bank should not advertise and sell its 
services just like the corner drug or 
grocery store, even though its various 
services constitute its sole commodity 
or stock in trade. 

If your bank has “real” service for 
sale—advertise it—now and always. If 
your service, which really means your 
bank, wont stand advertising, better 
sell out and step out so some one can 
give your community and _ territory 
banking service such as it needs and is 
entitled to receive. 

To establish a new business depart- 
ment provides opportunity to realize 
upon the prestige of your bank and the 
good will of the community towards it 
—enables you to convert these valuable 
items into actual new business. 


IMPORTANCE OF NEW BUSINESS DEPART~ 
MENT—ITS SCOPE 


A new business department is more 
important and valuable than any other 
department of a bank. In fact it would 





*This paper by Mr. Grimm won the third 
prize in the banking article contest recently 
conducted by THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
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be impossible to accord too much impor- 
tance or dignity to its functions. 

This department helps make more 
profits, which means larger dividends. 
It means an increase in volume of bus- 
iness, which automatically advances the 
bank’s standing in the community. It 
enables employees to broaden the scope 
of their knowledge and _ usefulness, 
makes the daily routine more interest- 
ing. It helps to make salesmen and 
executives out of more or less raw and 
untrained material and increases the 
possibility of more rapid promotion. It 
will instill institutional pride in the em- 
ployees, give them an added sense of 
responsibility and arouse their loyalty 
—in short will build up an organization 
of men and women interested in their 
work and ever alert to make sugges- 
tions as to ways and means of increas- 
ing the service and profits of the bank. 

Every member of the organization, 
from stockholders, directors, officers, on 
down through the most minor employees 
and the janitor—belongs to and is a 
part of the new business department. 
It is not only a privilege, but a duty, 
for these people to willingly help build 
up the institution that pays them sala- 
ries or dividends. 

Almost every phase of activity is part 
and parcel of this department, the com- 
posite being made up of welfare, sales, 
publicity, research, record, statistical, 
analysis, educational, complaint and 
employment departments, in addition to 
being a sort of lecture bureau and a 
standing entertainment or social com- 
mittee. 

The spirit of the new business de- 
partment must never be pessimistic, 
downhearted, out of “pep” or smiles— 
it must be inspirational always—be the 
mainspring and dynamo of the “whole 
works.” 


WHAT ADVERTISING CAN DO 


Before we go into working details, as 
condensed and outlined in the chart, in 
fact before we see WHAT and HOW 
a bank CAN and SHOULD advertise, 


let us consider what advertising can do: 


ADVERTISING 

COMPELS attention and action; 
ANTICIPATES antagonism; 
DISCOUNTS prejudice; 

SAVES misunderstandings; 
CREATES favorable impressions; 
STRENGTHENS prestige; 
DEVELOPS codperation; 
MAKES permanent friendships; 
INSURES future success. 


To sum up, appropriate advertising, in- 
telligently planned and executed—will 
through education accomplish the de- 
sired result. 

To add intensive selling methods and 
make a team of the two (advertising 
and selling) —increases the possibilities 
of accomplishment. 


WHAT WE EXPECT TO ACCOMPLISH 


Now let us summarize just what we 
expect to accomplish through the estab- 
lishment and operation of a new busi- 
ness department. We are going to: 


. Secure new accounts. 

- Insure less ‘closed’ accounts. 

. Stimulate dormant accounts. 

. Increase the departmental activities of 
customers. 

. Build a loyal and more productive organi- 
zation. 

. Enlarge profits. ’ 

. Increase size and standing of bank. 


ID or woe 


With these seven essential items in 
mind, we can now take up the details 
in connection with each division shown 
on the chart reproduced herewith, the 
first of which is the 


MANAGER 


In larger banks and trust companies 
the new business and publicity depart- 
ments are often segregated, but this 
should be only @ physical division and 
not a division in spirit or unity of ac- 
tion and purpose. Likewise welfare, 
employment, educational, entertainment 
and other activities are often handled 
separately and apart from the new bus- 
iness department. But in order to have 
a working basis, we are going to assume, 
as is true in the majority of cases with 
the smaller banks, that one individual 
will be manager or director of this im- 
portant work and that he or she will 
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Chart showing organization of the New Business Department 


have as many assistants as the volume 
of work calls for. 

This department being one of the 
most, if not the most important depart- 
ment of a bank, the manager should 
be most carefully selected and should 
have a ranking title such as vice-presi- 
dent. This will assure the respect and 
dignity to which he is manifestly en- 


titled and which is so vitally important 
to the department. 

If possible a man experienced in this 
work, especially in financial publicity, 
should be procured. The work calls 
more for advertising and selling exper- 
ience, plus an ability to organize, than 
it does knowledge of banking. Remem- 
ber, it is an important department, so 
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employ a big enough man to direct or 
manage it. 


COMMITTEE OF THREE 


The department manager should have 
the assistance and coéperation of a 
“Committee of Three” senior officers or 
department heads with whom he may 
counsel, and secure approval or rejec- 
tion of different plans, ideas, efficiency 
suggestions, advertising copy, etc. The 
manager should have authority to pro- 
ceed on his own initiative in most cases, 
without being hampered by having to 
combat the personal inclinations or 
ideas of others not so well posted in this 
specialized work. On the larger and 
more important items, he should, and 
will naturally be glad, to consult with 
the Committee of Three. The respon- 
sibility for the success of the work 
under his direction should be his. In 
turn, he should have the knowledge and 
ability to analyze the field in which the 
services of his bank are to be marketed 
through his department. 


CABINET MEETINGS 


In order to coérdinate to the best 
advantage the efforts of the forces 
working under the manager’s direction, 
it is necessary that he be constantly in 
touch with each department and know 
of any changes in policy or methods. 
To this end, it will be found desirable 
and profitable to hold what might be 
termed “cabinet meetings,” the person- 
nel of which should comprise all officers 
and department heads. These meetings 
should be held at least once each week 
and a regular order of business should 
be followed. Condensed reports of the 
growth or decrease in business in each 
department should be read, specific cam- 
paigns for certain phases of business in 
various departments should be explained 
and discussed, so that all departments 
may be familiar with them and cé- 
operate to the fullest extent. 


EMPLOYEES 


The success of practically all pub- 
licity and sales efforts reverts to the 
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working force, for it is only too well 
known that one or two clerks or officers 
who are not thoroughly in accord with 
the aims of the new business depart- 
ment or who have not been thoroughly 
trained or coached in this work, can 
impair or destroy altogether the good 
effect planned, lose business and profits 
by driving away customers and pros- 
pects and cause an investment in pub- 
licity and sales effort to become an ex- 
pense or an absolute loss. 

Before proceeding very far, then, it 
is imperative that we must first secure 
the hearty and active codperation of 
every employee and officer—build our 
foundation, so to speak. It is presumed 
that the directing head of the bank is in 
sympathy with the new order of things, 
although this is not always the case. 
Once let the employees and officers see 
and understand that the head of the 
bank is back of the new business de- 
partment to a finish, once let the or- 
ganization know and feel that this de- 
partment is working for their best in- 
terests, progress will be much easier 
and faster. When employed to estab- 
lish such departments, I make very lit- 
tle effort along other lines until I have 
assured myself of this very necessary 
support and codperation. 


Welfare 


Under this head come such things 
as seeing that the employees have rea- 
sonable working hours, good working 
quarters, sufficient light and ventilation. 
The bond between you will be much 
closer if you learn something of their 
home life and assist them to meet vexa- 
tious problems and situations. Let 
there be a general fund to provide 
flowers for the sick, presents for the 
newly weds, a library of practical bank- 
ing works and fiction. Encourage an 
employees club and provide a rest room 
and a lunch room if possible. 


Compensation 


See that adequate and equitable sala- 
ries are the rule. Establish a bonus 
system or profit-sharing plan, or both. 
A system of cash awards and special 
prizes for securing or holding business 
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is another good plan, these usually be- 
ing given in connection with contests. 
Some banks who do not have room for 
their own lunch room pay their em- 
ployees so much towards their lunch 
every day. Some banks pay time and 
a half for overtime work. Group insur- 
ance is another good plan. 


Educational 


One thing that will probably do more 
than any other plan to knit your organ- 
ization closer together, arouse competi- 
tive spirit among them, etc., is to estab- 
lish a study course. Meetings should 
be held right in the bank, weekly. These 
meetings can be conducted by or ad- 
dressed by different officials. Talks by 
lawyers, professors, sales managers and 
others from outside the bank organiza- 
tion are also most helpful, interesting 
and entertaining. This will provide 
splendid training in banking law, gen- 
eral knowledge of banking functions 
and practices, salesmanship, speaking, 
ete. 


Efficiency 


Efficiency is of course very close to 
the previous subject of education, for 
education makes for efficiency. Insti- 
tute a “round robin” or “round table” 
discussion at the weekly meetings of 
employees. This will develop construc- 
tive criticism and valuable suggestions 
that will pave the way to cutting many 
a corner, clipping five minutes here and 
ten minutes there off the daily routine. 
One day vacations once a month for 
each employee, during spring and sum- 
mer months, in additional to the regu- 
lar vacations, will provide rest and re- 
cuperation that will be reflected in bet- 
ter work and a better spirit. 

Social 

This is a pleasing and an important 
subject. Let the directors and stock- 
holders, as well as the officials, make a 
habit of passing a pleasant word with 
the employees they come in contact 
with. Have occasional dinners, picnics, 
etc. For example, at Christmas have a 


Christmas tree for the force right in 
3 
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the bank, lobby preferred. There is no 
greater builder of morale than ‘“‘a good 
time was had by all,” as the country 
paper would report it. 


Inspirational 


This is the keynote of all. Form a 
club among the employees. Let it be 
both social and business. For example, 
have a club such as a 15-20 Million 
Club, organized to increase the deposits 
during the year from 15 to 20 millions 
of dollars. Have a bulletin board 
where frequent messages can be gotten 
to all. Let these be in free and easy 
style, except where formality is neces- 
sary. If you have 35 or more people 
in your organization, publish a house 
organ or interior newspaper of some 
sort in which the “doings” of the bank 
are set forth in humorous and serious 
style. In other words, inspire your 
people! An ounce of encouragement be- 
comes a pound of prevention and counts 
more than a ton of criticism or a wagon 
load of “don’ts.” 


SALES AND RECORDS DIVISION 


This division should be in charge of 
a senior or junior officer, who should be 
a live wire. He should be one of the 
Committee of Three. As the depart- 
ment grows, he will probably have lit- 
tle time, if any, for regular banking 
duties. 


Central File 


The first thing to be done in this di- 
vision is to make up a central or master 
file. This in itself is such a big subject 
that I will only outline it briefly. -Most 
banks use a 4x6 card, a few the 5x8 
size. Some use cards with “tabs,” but 
the straight cut card will be found best, 
I think. 

This card should show the name, 
street and city address and each depart- 
ment that the customer transacts busi- 
ness in. The number of the customer’s 
saving account or safe deposit box 
should be shown. 

In the larger banks credit informa- 
tion is sometimes carried on this central 
file card in a limited or extensive de- 
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gree. Where a bank has a credit de- 
partment of some substance, a simple 
way is to show a symbol on the card 
of each customer for which there is a 
file of credit information. In the 
smaller banks, where it is possible for 
the officers to know pretty well the 
standing of local people, credit infor- 
mation can be dispensed with to a large 
degree or altogether. The more simple 
this card system, the better. It is easy 
to over-systematize. 

The card should show the initials of 
two or three officers who personally 
know that customer. It can show when 
the different accounts were opened, the 
average balance, whether regular de- 
posits are made on savings account or 
whether there has been no change in the 
account for some time. Cards covering 
those who carry large commercial bal- 
ances, or of commercial enterprises, can 
show the other business connections of 
these individuals or the different offi- 
cials and connections of the commercial 
enterprises. 

Properly made up and maintained, 
this central file will be the most valu- 
able and oft-consulted record in the 
bank. It will be the friend of everyone, 
from office boy up. It will be the 
“bible” of the publicity and sales di- 
visions. It will give unlimited leads 
for new business. It will aid tellers 
and bookkeepers to quickly locate and 
straighten out discrepancies in other 
records. It will instantly provide ac- 
curate information as a guide in making 
loans, etc. 


Daily Report 


Most banks have some form of daily 
report on new and closed business, loans 
made, ete. This is a vital adjunct under 
this plan. The name, address, amount, 
reason why closed or the source of the 
new business should be shown when 
possible. From this report cards for 
new customers are made for the central 
file and cards of closed accounts re- 
moved. Likewise similar changes are 


made in the addressograph plate or 
mailing stencils in the publicity division. 

Then letters of thanks to new and 
re-opened accounts, letters to closed 
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accounts containing an invitation to re- 
open, etc., should be sent out daily, 
using this daily report as a guide. 

A summary column should be provid- 
ed, so it can be shown for example that 
10 commercial accounts closed out for 
a total of $5,000, an average of $500; 
that 13 commercial accounts ' were 
opened for a total of $13,000, an aver- 
age of $1,000, ete. Thus an analysis 
of business in each department of the 
bank can be made at any time, covering 
a week, month, quarter, six months’ 
period a year—all from the daily re- 
port. 





Co-operation of Entire Organization in 
Furnishing Leads or Tips 


Through letters and personal conver- 
sations, the sales division should de- 
velop the co-operation of stockholders 
and directors, urging them to influence 
desirable business to “their bank.” 
These people should also be kept posted 
on all matters of interest, receive 
samples of all publicity, etc. 

Officers and employees should ope- 
rate a ‘tip’ system. Use a specially 
printed slip, about 4x6, upon which re- 
ports may be made as to where business 
may possibly be procured or how old 
business may be saved. Each officer 
and employee should turn in at least 
one tip each day. A score board should 
be kept, showing who is working hard 
for the bank along this line and who 
is a slacker. This turning in of tips 
should have a bearing on profit-sharing. 
It is surprising what valuable informa- 
tion has been slipping through the 
fingers of everyone all these years, un- 
til they are trained to know a lead or 
tip when they see it, and report it with- 
out fail. 


Analysis—Credit and General 


Each tip or lead must be analyzed in 
order to be sure that the business men- 
tioned is of the calibre desired. If a 
tip measures up to the credit regulations 
or standards set, it is ready for solicita- 
tion, which subject we will take up 
shortly. 

There are other forms of analysis 
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however. 
mercial accounts to determine which are 
profitable or unprofitable, with the re- 


There is the analysis of com- 


sulting adjustments to be made. This 
is especially true of small accounts, 
with balances under $50 or $100, upon 
which many banks now make a service 
charge of 50c to $1.00 per month. It 
has been proven that every account of 
this calibre represents a loss to the 
bank of $5.20 to $11.60 per year. Some 
banks call it ‘good will’ advertising, 
not having nerve to make this fair and 
just service charge. Any bank that 
wants to do business on business prin- 
ciples must come to the point of making 
such a charge, or of transferring these 
accounts to the savings department 
where they will not be subject to such 
a charge and where the funds will earn 
interest for the owners. It is just as un- 
sound for a bank to carry small accounts 
at a loss as to accept $75 in payment 
of a $100 note. 

The business of each department 
should be analyzed in the same way in 
order that the proper overhead charges 
may be apportioned thereto as well as 
the proper proportion of the advertising 
appropriation expended thereon. 

By using analysis in connection with 
the law of average, records can be built 
up covering every phase of work, so 
that when anything goes wrong in any 
department, danger signals in the shape 
of sharp contrasts to the average 
figures will show up. This gives oppor- 
tunity for applying corrective methods 
or dictates the kind of appeal or edu- 
cation that should be used in future 
publicity. 


Solicitation 


More and more, progressive banks 
are developing personal solicitation to 
a high degree, or in other words, estab- 
lishing sales departments or sales divi- 
sions of the new business department. 
A large bank recently employed a for- 
mer manager of a public service corpo- 
ration, at a big salary, because of his 
ability to organize and direct salesmen. 
A well known trust company has special 
salesmen who do nothing but sell ‘trusts’ 
‘o people of means. 
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After credit investigation has proven 
O. K. the better prospects should be 
brought up for attention at the cabinet 
meetings and allotted to officers to see 
and report on in a given number of 
days, the prospects being allotted ac- 
cording to the personal knowledge of or 
acquaintance with said prospects. A 
typewritten memo of the result of each 
visit should be turned in, a complete 
record kept of letters and literature 
sent, etc., so future sales arguments may 
be planned to fit each case. 

The same general method should be 
followed where the bank has special 
outside salesmen, except it is not neces- 
sary to bring the more ordinary pros- 
pects up for attention at cabinet meet- 
ings. There should be a follow-up card 
for each prospect and the same thorough 
record of calls, letters sent, etc. 

Possibly the employees at the win- 
dows have more opportunity for sales- 
manship than anyone connected with the 
bank. That is one big reason why so 
much time and attention should be given 
to training these employees along sell- 
ing lines. Every time a window man 
runs up against a promising prospect, 
whether it be for an account, a safe 
deposit box, a bond sale, a trust, or 
what not, he should be able to talk fair- 
ly intelligently upon the subject and 
then turn in a tip to be followed up by 
personal call or letter or both. Where 
a branch of the new business depart- 
ment is located in the lobby, that is, a 
desk with a man in charge, whose duty 
and sole business it is to handle pros- 
pects who come into the bank, then the 
employee should see that the prospect 
reaches this desk, is introduced, etc. 


Mail Follow-up 


Where a bank has a limited number 
of officers, or no outside salesmen, the 
mails must be resorted to in a greater 
degree, although they should likewise 
be used freely in any case. Strong and 
timely selling letters, attractive litera- 
ture, etc., are hard to beat as business 
getters. 

This mail follow-up should take care 
of all leads and tips turned in by em- 
ployees and officers, especially tips on 
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new residents, new enterprises, etc. It 
is difficult to wean business away from 
competitors, but easy to land new busi- 
ness before it has had opportunity to 
affiliate with competitors. 


Lobby Man—V isitors—Hospitality 


First impressions stick longest. They 
often clinch or spoil the selling of a 
bank’s services to a prospect. What is 
more discouraging than to go into a 
bank expecting possibly to open bank- 
ing connections and be chilled by the 
gruff, reserved demeanor of some uni- 
formed lobby ‘policeman’? If ever a 
smile and a hearty greeting, plus in- 
telligent, courteous attention are need- 
ed, here is the spot where they can 
score 100 per cent. 

Possibly the individual coming into 
the bank is only a visitor, a school 
teacher looking for information regard- 
ing banking methods; maybe a bashful 
laboring woman. Then again the visitor 
may be president of a corporation or an 
out-of-town bank, or an old gentleman 
come in to see about the handling of his 
property and estate. You can never 
tell by appearances how much profit the 
bank stands to make out of any one 
entering the doors. So see that your 
lobby man extends the glad hand of 
genuine hospitality and cordiality. I 
claim a good lobby man is worth as 
much to the bank as any senior officer. 


Furnishing Speakers for Meetings 


Here is an opportunity for advertis- 
ing your bank, in a subtle, diplomatic 
way. Your Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
your business men’s clubs, your Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Board of Trade, 
your schools, factories—all welcome and 
forever seek men who can and will 
address their meetings in an interesting 
and educational way. Some of the 
large banks employ high salaried writ- 
ers, students of economics, etc., to pre- 
pare talks and speeches without end, 
to be delivered by officers employed 
largely for that purpose. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has just estab- 
lished a Committee on Public Relations, 
the purpose of which is to educate the 
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public further to the advantages of 
banking, etc. 


Farm Agents, Home Economy Depart- 
ments, etc. 


Banks located in farming territories 
can do no better than to establish rural 
service departments, in charge of a for- 
mer county agent or an experienced ag- 
ricultural student, in order that service 
may be rendered farmers in their terri- 
tory through encouraging the raising 
of larger crops, better stock, etc. 

For banks in manufacturing towns, 
some special department such as a home 
economy or demonstration department 
usually prove good winners, not only 
from an advertising standpoint but 
from the profit side of the ledger. 


PUBLICITY DIVISION 


The publicity division is usually the 
most active of all divisions or phases of 
new business work. More frequently 
than otherwise, the new business depart- 
ment evolves from a publicity depart- 
ment—and the same man manages all 
sales and publicity efforts, with the aid 
of course, of the necessary help. 

Publicity, as we will take it up, is 
divided into the two heads of equip- 
ment and media or methods. In other 
words, the following outline covers 
HOW and WHAT the bank CAN and 
SHOULD advertise and the tools or 
machinery used. 


Library 


Most banks have accumulated numer- 
ous books on banking, banking law and 
procedure. Add to these all books 
published on financial advertising and 
selling methods, good books on econom- 
ics, publicity and sales methods as 
used in mercantile lines, etc. Instead 
of allowing the many publications that 
come in to be scattered and destroyed, 
see that they are kept in a certain place 
handy to all—and see that they are 
returned so others can use them. En- 
courage the employees to use this 
library to the fullest extent. It is good 
policy to purchase for any employee 
any course or book he may wish to 
study, same to become a part of the 
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library. I know banks where many of 
the employees can make a better talk 
than the officers, where the employees 
are better posted along certain lines. 
That is why there are so many young 
men leaders of finance today. 


Statistics 


Gather, file carefully under indexes, 
sub-indexes and _ cross-indexes, ll 
statistics with regard to banks and 
banking. There is no telling when such 
information will be of great value. 


Methods of Other Banks 


While it is not a good idea to spend 
too much time looking over the back 
fence of your neighbor, or competitor, 
it is good policy to be posted on the 
best methods of progressive banks in 
other parts of the country and you will 
obtain more good ideas along this line 
than you will be able to install. Be- 
sides, it will make you surer of what 
you are doing. 


Avenues of Distribution 


By this is meant the channels in 
which you can get the name of your 
bank before the public in a favorable 
light, such as distribution through school 
children, Boy Scouts, factory organiza- 
tions, house-to-house distributors, in- 
serts in daily papers through news 
agents, pay roll envelopes in factories 
and stores, letters to stockholders with 
dividend checks, enclosures with pass 
books or statements, literature handed 
out by the lobby man or special depart- 
ments. 


Mailing Lists, Customers 


Mailing lists are worse than worth- 
less if not kept up to date. They can- 
not be kept up to date or complete un- 
less full data is secured at the time 
accounts are opened or other business 
is entrusted to the bank. Here is 
where the new business department acts 
as sort of official ‘prodder’ in seeing 
that proper records of customers are 
kept. Where an addressing system is 
used, such as an Addressograph, you 
will have an address plate for each cus- 
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tomer. Where no such mechanical 
equipment is maintained, your central 
file provides a complete and accurate 
list of customers and their departmental 
activities. 


Mailing Lists, Prospects 


What has been said about mailing 
lists of customers applies largely to 
mailing lists of prospects, with the ex- 
ception that it is not always advisable 
to make an address plate for each pros- 
pect, in which case, well arranged lists 
or card records should be maintained. 

Daily papers should be watched for 
notices of deaths and the information 
run against your records and central 
file, for nothing creates a worse impres- 
sion than to mail a letter to a deceased 
person. Marriage reports in the papers 
should be followed through in the same 
way and the information noted upon 
the cards of women whose names thus 
automatically change. 

At least once a year, a return post 
card should be sent out to each name 
on all mailing lists, asking that correct 
present address be furnished you. 


Addressing Machinery 


There are several first-class equip- 
ments on the market, that print from 
type, plates or stencils. Two good 
systems are the Addressograph (from 
metal plates) and the Elliott (stencil). 

A plate should be made for each cus- 
tomer and for the better prospects. Use 
indicator tabs to show which department 
each customer does business in, other 
tabs to show what departments he is a 
prospect for. Envelopes can be ad- 
dressed and letters filled in quickly, 
neatly and correctly, on an instant’s 
notice. Some few banks do not have 
such mailing machinery, but the major- 
ity find it a paying investment in more 
ways than one. ; 


Multigraph or Duplicating Machine 


The larger the bank and the more 
numerous the customers and prospects, 
the more use for a machine that will 
produce imitation typewritten letters. 
Many banks use the multigraph, because 
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not only letters can be produced quickly 
and economically, but many small office 
forms printed, either as a regular prop- 
osition or in an emergency. 


Outside Counsel 


Most every bank that advertises en- 
ergetically employs outside counsel or 
assistance of some sort. The number 
of experienced financial publicity and 
new business men is limited and the 
demand great. The larger the bank 
and the volume of advertising to be 
handled, sometimes the more necessary 
it is to have both counsel and assistance 
from a specialist or advertising agency. 


Membership in Advertising Clubs 


It is well for the publicity manager 
to be a member of the local advertising 
club, where there is such a club. Also 
there is a worth-while organization, the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, to 
which more than 500 progressive bank- 
ers and bank publicity men belong, the 
purpose being co-operative service 
through exchange of ideas, material, etc. 


MEDIA AND METHODS 


Many banks use all of the forms of 
publicity listed, and more. Others do not 
favor some of the methods mentioned. 
In certain cases some of these forms 
or methods would not be practical or 
profitable to use. Local conditions dif- 
fer. Common sense and good judgment 
must be used in the selection. None of 
them, used singly, can produce the de- 
sired result. All have their place in a 
well rounded publicity campaign, each 
helps the other by strengthening previ- 
ously created impressions, stimulating 
action, etc. 

It is the general opinion that direct 
mail advertising, that is, letters, book- 
lets, folders, etc., produce the best re- 
sults. This is certainly true when these 
are used in connection with the other 
methods. 

Direct advertising is individual, time- 
ly, flexible, selective, confidential, eco- 
nomical and forceful. 


Newspapers 


Daily papers are recognized as a 
means for effective publicity. Banks 
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that use no other form of advertising, 
use newspapers. Newspaper advertis- 
ing should be practically continuous, 
year in and year out. The number of 
papers in a town, the rates, the situa- 
tion to be met, etc., all determine the 
size of space and the frequency of in- 
sertions that should be used. 

Your copy should be human. Talk 
to the people through the papers as you 
would talk to them face to face. Make 
your message brief, have it well dis- 
played, illustrate it when you can, use 
distinctive borders or type faces, fea- 
ture your trade-mark or building, use 
a slogan, ete. Don’t tell the people too 
much about what your bank has done. 
Tell them how it can help them now. 
Educate them to use the bank in more 
ways than they have been accustomed 
to use it. Tie up your copy with local 
happenings or national movements. If 
you have a bond or investment depart- 
ment, warn against “blue sky” stocks. 
Plan your work in advance so as not 
to jump from one subject to another 
brt have a specific campaign covering 
each phase of your business—and then 
do it all over again next year, in new 
words and new ways. 


Street Cars 


Cards in the street cars are especial- 
ly good for advertising for savings de- 
posits, but not so good on the whole 
for commercial or trust business, be- 
cause men and women of means ride 
in automobiles more often than in cars. 


House Organ 


Many banks publish a monthly House 
Organ or magazine. Some publish it 
entirely for the benefit of the organiza- 
tion, some mail it to the general public 
and customers. Properly handled and 
edited, it is a wonderful builder of co- 
operation and inspiration for your 
employees. It should contain both seri- 
ous and humorous matters. 


Window and Lobby Displays 


Where possible, have window dis- 
plays. Where this cannot be accom- 
plished, much good can be obtained from 
displays in the lobby. More and more, 
banks are displaying their ‘wares’ in 
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miniature window displays, using strik- 
ing poster designs, etc. Several good 
books on this feature are to be had. 


Articles in Newspapers and Magazines 


There is no better advertising than 
items of interest run in your local pa- 
pers, which you can secure if you do 
not try to advertise your bank too much 
in the write-ups. The same is true of 
financial publications. Tell your pub- 
lic and the banking brotherhood of such 
items as the profit-sharing plan you 
operate, changes in the official family, 
of new services installed, special plans 
developed, etc. 


Bill Boards and Road Signs 


Most country banks make use of road 
signs of some sort, large or small. If 
kept freshly painted, with pertinent 
messages changed frequently, they will 
bring business from many sources. The 
same applies to bill boards or painted 


bulletins in the downtown and residen- 
tial districts of larger cities. 


Movies 


Some moving picture houses do not 
run advertising slides or films. Many 
do, however, and here is a chance to 
get a good message across at small 
cost. But do not use the ordinary cheap- 
ly prepared slides. Get up something 
good, with a punch, something timely. 

I have not mentioned novelties, 
calendars, pencils, advertisements in 
dance and church programs, because 
personally I do not believe in these 
items. Occasionally there is oppor- 
tunity to use a high-class novelty. There 
is absolutely no excuse or reason for 
throwing away money on the average 
program. Some banks say they cannot 
get away from such donations, but I 
know lots of them that have a fast rule 
on this subject, to which they stick, 
without fail. 


Wy 
Savings Banks in the Present Investment 


Market 
By Reginald _P. Ray 


HE value of the U. S. dollar, 
which receded to its lowest point 
in late 1919 and early 1920, is 

slowly regaining some of its lost pur- 
chasing power. This is evidenced by 
the receding prices in clothing, leather, 
lumber and other staples. At the very 
time when the dollar would buy the least 
in service and commodities it could com- 
mand the greatest value in investment 
securities. Liberty Bonds were obtain- 
able in the open market at prices as 
high as 6.40 per cent. High-class Rails 
were being offered at 714 per cent. and 
the obligations of foreign powers were 
selling at prices netting the investor an 
even greater interest return. 

Money, the commodity, was sold to 
borrowers at the same high levels as 
clothing, leather, lumber, etc., to con- 
sumers. Thus individual investors were 
enabled to obtain favorable interest re- 


turns but were and are obliged to pay 
it out again in the increased cost of 
living and in taxes. The class of in- 
vestors who profited most by the con- 
dition described was the savings banks. 
The investment market for them, pre- 
sented a riot of bargains. With their 
income exempt from taxation they had 
free range of the Government and rail- 
road issues and guaranteed mortgages. 
In the field of short-term securities the 
Treasury Certificates and bankers’ ac- 
ceptances netting 6 per cent. and better, 
provided a high income semi-liquid in- 
vestment. Barring a comparatively in- 
significant increase in operating ex- 
penses, there was no attendant increase 
on the debit side of the ledger. In a 
comparatively few instances dividends 
to depositors were increased one-half of 
one per cent., but the number of banks 
which took this step was small and the 
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policy was generally dictated by unus- 
ual local conditions. 

It is safe to say that instead of the 
one-half point which was general in 
pre-war days between the rate of divi- 
dend and the return on investments, the 
majority of savings banks in this state 
have been receiving during the past year 
from one and one-half to two points 
profit. 

The result is that the surplus ac- 
count of the savings banks will neces- 
sarily show a rapid growth during the 
life of these investments. 

How long savings banks funds can 
be successfully invested at high income 
levels is a question which many in- 
vestors would like answered. Upon 
the answer depends the future policy 
of the banks with respect to dividends. 
On its face it would seem that deposi- 
tors should share in the high return 
from the investment of their funds, yet 
there are potent arguments against such 
a step. Already the investment market 
is showing unmistakable signs that the 
period of high interest rates has passed 
the peak. An increase in dividends 
would only lead to subsequent reduction 
with attendant dissatisfaction among 
the depositors. Another and more 
forceful argument against higher inter- 
est on deposits is found by scanning the 
list of investments of the majority of 
the savings banks in the state. Before 
the war, railroad bonds were regarded 
as an excellent investment for savings 
banks funds and were in many cases a 
close competitor in the amount of money 
represented with the other big item of 
savings banks investments, real estate 
mortgages. The fall of the bond mar- 
ket and the conditions which brought 
about its decline are familiar financial 
history. The very feature which was 
supposed to make the bond investment 
superior to the real estate mortgage; 
that it was susceptible of quicker liqui- 
dation, proved its weak point. Bonds 
dropped until the price of liquidation 
was ruinous. The value of bonds has 
improved very slowly and the prospect 
of a return to the price at which they 
were purchased is remote. There is, 


however, a chance of material improve- 
Within the next two years many 


ment. 
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issues of Government and corporate 
securities will mature, and because it is 
better finance to pay, when the cost 
of re-funding is high, payment will be 
made largely in cash. Thus great quan- 
tities of money, running into many bil- 
lions of dollars will be paid to the in- 
vesting public and ihe law of supply 
and demand will help the price of these 
bonds and will restore the interest rate 
to something approximating the pre- 
war standards. The keen investor will 
endeavor to sell out low income rails 
and municipals when the price reflects 
a fair improvement, and by reinvest- 
ment secure the benefit of the high in- 
terest rates before they fall back to 
normal. Real estate mortgages with or 
without a guarantee are usually the 
last to reflect market conditions, just as 
real estate is always the last to feel 
the effect of a change in general finan- 
cial conditions. Therefore, it is safe 
to say that mortgages may be obtained 
by the wide-awake investor at 514 per 
cent. net, after the bond market has 
experienced sufficient improvement to 
justify the selling of bonds which are 
only netting 314 and 4 per cent. 

Events scheduled to happen in the 
financial world are usually discounted 
from a year to six months in advance. 
Some of the issues which will mature 
in 1921 are as follows: American To- 
bacco, November 1, 1921; Armour & 
Co., June 15, 1921; Chicago, Burl. & 
Quincy, July 1, 1921; City of Paris 
expires October 15, 1921; Dominion of 
Canada, August 1, 1921; Gulf Oil 
Corporation, July 1, 1921; Keystone 
Steel & Wire, November 1, 1921; Lig- 
gett & Meyers Tobacco, December 1, 
1921; Moline Plow Company, Septem- 
ber 1, 1921; Pennsylvania Co., June 15, 
1921; Proctor & Gamble, March 1, 
1921; Swift & Co., August 15, 1921; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., October 1, 1921; 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & 
Ireland, November 1, 1921. With this 
imposing array of obligations maturing 
in the immediate future and the proba- 
bilities that a large part of it will be 
paid off in cash, there is ground for 
the belief that the time is not far dist- 
ant when the readjustment should be 
made. 














The Detection of Raised Bank Notes 
By Thomas C. Jefferies 


Assistant Secretary, Manufacturers Trust Company of New York and Brooklyn 


OR centuries the security of man- 
kind’s precious possessions has 
been jeopardized by dishonesty. 

Caravans and gondolas in ancient times 
were abruptly halted and rifled by lov- 
ers of luxury who despised honest ef- 
fort; to-day prototypes are as active 
and are no more respectors of persons 
or geography than were the footpads of 
old. 

At the time of our Civil War, there 
appeared in America a new form of 
dishonesty. This was a crime against 
the Government consisting of the act of 
counterfeiting or altering national cur- 
rency. Congress then authorized the 
organization of a special bureau whose 
duty it was to suppress all such prac- 
tices. That bureau is the United States 
Secret Service, and it continues to be, 
as it has been during all the interven- 
ing years, the real “watch-dog of the 
Treasury.” Nevertheless, despite the 
utmost watchfulness of this branch of 
Government service, bank tellers, com- 
mercial cashiers and others who handle 
money as an occupation are to a great 
extent at the mercy of counterfeiters 
and bill raisers. Their wit and intelli- 
gence must be far above the average. 

Employers generally have been anx- 
ious to do everything they could to 
secure for their workers the maximum 
degree of protection to which all faith- 
ful employees are entitled, but at most 
there has been little that employers 
could do beyond cautioning their em- 
ployees to familiarize themselves with 
all the details of genuine money; the 
metallic money, for instance, should 
ring true, it should not feel greasy, etc. 
The paper ‘money, above all, should 
bear the proper portraits, and the bills 
should feel right. The paper in our 
currency is made by a secret govern- 
mental process and each square inch 
of it is accounted for after it has been 
manufactured. Engraving on genuine 


bills is clearly and finely cut—distinc- 


tive—and the little silk threads should 
appear naturally in the sheets. Some- 
times in counterfeits these are but ink 
marks, in other spurious paper they are 
genuine silk threads, but when the 
counterfeits are thus manufactured the 
paper used invariably splits at the edges 
or otherwise betrays itself. 

The real danger to commercial 
cashiers and bank tellers has been from 
raised bills and to overcome the activi- 
ties of bill raisers, measures have long 
been under consideration, but only re- 
cently was an effective bank note iden- 
tification chart devised. 

Bill raisers seldom attempt to alter 
the portraits on currency, merely chang- 
ing the numerals—sometimes the words 
only, but more often both words and 
figures—and if bank tellers and others 
who handle money will make sure that 
the proper portraits appear on all cur- 
rency they are asked to accept, they 
would have a quick and certain means 
of detecting these spurious raised bank 
notes. 

During the war there was a lull in 
the operations of counterfeiters and bill 
raisers, but since the Armistice was 
signed there has been a decided increase 
in their activities, and it is probable 
that the approach of any period of 
business depression would mean still 
further increase in the number of 
counterfeiters at work and in the out- 
put of each. The need of greater 
vigilance on the part of bank tellers, 
commercial cashiers, paymasters and 
others who handle money is therefore 
imperative if they would protect them- 
selves from being victimized. 

The bank note identification chart 
gives in order the names of the men 
whose portraits appear on all denomina- 
tions of Federal Reserve notes and bank 
notes from one dollar to one thousand 
dollars, and in each case furnishes an 
accompanying likeness of the individual. 
In addition, it gives the names of the 
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men and the characteristic designs that 
appear on other and less extensively 
used issues of currency, such as the gold 
and silver certificates, United States 
notes, Treasury notes and national bank 
notes. The chart is made on heavy 
card-board and proves a valuable aid 
to tellers and cashiers when placed near 
the windows of their cages so as to 
make possible the instant verification 
of portraits on bills at a glance as the 
latter are being counted. The chart 
has been approved by representative 
business and professional bodies and it 
is in use in many financial institutions 
in the United States. 

This country has experienced a great 
deal of trouble in the recent past with 
raised bank notes—usually Federal Re- 
serve notes, such as ones, twos and fives; 
the ones being raised to tens, the twos to 
twenties and the fives to tens and 
twenties. According to a high official 
of the United States Secret Service, 
bank tellers, storekeepers, cashiers and 
others are frequently victimized and are 
forced to pay a high penalty for their 
failure to familiarize themselves with 
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the proper portraits that should appear 
on bills and notes of the different de- 
nominations. Tellers and _ cashiers 
should all know what portrait to ex- 
pect on the various denominations of 
our currency. In most instances alter- 
ations are confined simply to changing 
numerals in the corner of the bills. 
Latterly, however, change has been 
made also in the printed amounts— 
usually by mutilating one of the notes. 
Handlers of money frequently see such 
mutilated bills passing through their 
hands, but do they all realize the sig- 
nificance that attaches to such mutila- 
tion? 

Bill raisers generally pause when they 
reach the portrait on a bill. It would 
be the best protection as well as educa- 
tion that bank tellers and commercial 
cashiers could have if they would learn 
to count currency by portraits. To help 
them in protecting themselves and to 
enable them to familiarize themselves 
with the portraits on the different de- 
nominations of bills the bank note 
identification chart has been devised. 


Is There Any End to Banking Service? 


HE idea of banking service is 

growing by leaps and bounds. 

Not many years ago banks con- 
fined themselves entirely to strictly 
banking services and, in some cases, 
even these were performed in such a 
way as to create the impression that the 
client was imposing on the time and 
good nature of the bank. Now-a-days, 
everything is changed. There’s hardly 
anything that your bank won’t do for 
you. The announcement that an Ohio 
bank will get you theatre tickets, rail- 
way transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and the like has inspired a writer 
in the Oklahoma News: 


A Cincinnati bank has pushed the general 
scheme of banking business quite a few 
notches ahead. 


This bank will accept your money and 
will loan you some and will serve you in 
other well known ways. 

But all banks do that. 

This Cincinnati bank goes farther. It 
now accommodates the vacationist, the tour- 
ist, anybody with a trip ahead. 

The bank will plan the trip, select the 
hotel, obtain the transportation. 

It will get your theatre tickets for you, 
and will help you choose a college for your 
son. About the only thing the bank won’t 
do for you is to point out the few remaining 
wet spots in the city you are going to visit. 

Gotter find ’em for yourself. 


Fine idea for a bank, isn’t it? But it 
doesn’t go far enough. 


Banks ought to be more enterprising than 
t. 


Ought to do something more for their 
customers. 
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Maybe the bank of the future will en- 
large its activities. 
* * #*# 


It will do your marketing for you. And 
buy shoes for Willie if mother is too busy 
to run down town. 

If you want your lawn mowed, or the 
snow shoveled call up the bank. 

For quick work in dragging the flivver 
out of a ditch call the bank. 

If you wake up in the night and observe 
burglars working overtime don’t disturb the 
policeman; call the bank. 


U 
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If you want to enjoy the matinee leave 
the baby at the bank until you are ready 
to scamper back home. 

Should you become possessed of a desire 
to lick the baseball umpire, pass the job on 
to the bank. 


Indeed, it is altogether likely that the day 
is coming when banks will be able to do 
anything for you except lending you a dol- 
lar without considering the matter six 
weeks and unwinding a mile of red tape. 


Bankers Find Cars Assets in Business 


Rural Financiers Report More Than 50 Per Cent. Gain Through 
Automobile Use 


ANKERS are increasing the out- 
put of their business 33 per cent. 
through use of the automobile. 

Financiers in rural districts say that 
more loans, better inspection of proper- 
ties, sounder acquaintanceship with their 
clients, is made possible by means of 
the automobile. Many country bankers 
estimate the increased volume of trade 
due to motor travel at over 50 per cent. 
Some put the added increment at sev- 
eral hundred per cent. 

These statements are based on replies 
to thousands of question cards sent to 
car owners of varied occupations in ten 
major states of the union by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The figures compiled from these re- 
plies average as follows: 


AEE CEES 04 6c ctcdsseseaeevies 6,334 
Annual mileage used in _ business 
ek Se ere 2,185 
Average increase in business due to 
car ownership .......... per cent. 33 


Percentage of owners improving their 
living conditions through motor 
DEE. Ssvcanscesese<sines per cent. 34 
Mileage used instead of railroad or 
trolley ($1 per cent.)............ 1,950 


The average figures, however, do not 
tell the story very clearly because the 


conditions vary considerably between 
the city and the country bank business. 
The city banker uses his car compara- 
tively little in his commercial affairs 
because so much of his work is within 
the four walls of an office. Conse- 
quently the direct gain which his car 
can bring him in business is small. On 
the other hand, the reports from urban 
sections show a heavy percentage of 
banker users who improve their living 
conditions through automobile travel. 
City dwellers are enabled to live com- 
fortably in the suburbs through own- 
ership of a car. This factor, on the 
other hand, is of small interest to the 
country financial man who has all the 
fresh air and green grass that he wants. 

The variety of uses of the car to the 
banker is illustrated by the following 
replies received from financiers: 

“Car use even on trips for recreation gives 
a banker much better understanding of his 
customers’ condition, particularly livestock 
customers.”—Douglass, Wyoming. 

“I now live in suburbs, saves me two- 
thirds of my rent and about $5 a month 
railroad fare.”—Highland Springs, Va. 

“Attend to all ranch loans personally that 
could not be handled otherwise.”—Rawlins, 
Wyoming. 

“Cannot do without car.”—Addison, New 
York. 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


N my wandering about, I meet not 

only many bankers but a great 

many men in other lines of business. 
Just now it is mighty interesting to 
hear praise of his banker’s wisdom fall- 
ing from the lips of the man who, only 
a few months ago was calling the same 
banker a tight-wad and an ultra con- 
servative fossil because said banker 
wouldn’t loan him money to increase his 
stocks of goods and raw materials. As 
one man said: “If the bank had loaned 
me what I asked for at that time, I 
would find myself today loaded up with 
stuff that couldn’t be moved at half 
what I would have paid for it.” 


0 


A bank that has been highly success- 
ful with its Christmas Savings Club, 
adopted the plan of deducting $5.00 
from the amount due to the Club mem- 
ber at distribution time, and the five 
dollars was placed on deposit to the 
member’s account in the Savings De- 
partment of the bank. If the member 
had fifty dollars coming to him, for in- 
stance, the bank sent him a check for 
$45 and a savings account book showing 
$5.00 to the member’s credit. The plan 
aroused no resentment, it opened a lot 
of new savings accounts that have since 
shown growth, and it has given the bank 
a great deal of publicity. Seems to 
me the plan is far better than the older 
one of dividing the amount due the 
member into two checks of nearly equal 
amounts in the hopes that one of the 
checks would be deposited in the say- 
ings department. 
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I sat in a country bank the other day 
and heard the treasurer give advice on 
chicken raising, borrowing money, sell- 
ing land, how to cure a cold, what bonds 
to buy, where there was a vacant house 
and the name of the man who had it 
in charge, whether to build a factory 
addition now or later, what vacant land 
in a certain section was worth, and a 
lot of other subjects. I'll say it is 
some job to be a country banker and 
live up to all the requirements, but this 
man was doing it and it was perfectly 
evident that he stood high in the hearts 
and minds of his fellow townsmen. 


- ——Q- —— 


A bank officer told me that one day 
a customer of the bank submitted a 
statement of his concern to support an 
application for a loan. At the subse- 
quent directors’ meeting the application 
was approved by all the directors ex- 
cept one old fellow who protested that 
the statement showed very heavy ex- 
penditures for advertising and he, for 
one, would vote to cut down the loan 
and suggest that the customer save the 
balance of the amount by cutting down 
his advertising appropriation. The cus- 
tomer was called and explained that his 
advertising was all done under expert 
direction, and results, carefully tabu- 
lated, showed that the growth of his 
business was due directly to this adver- 
tising. Still the old fellow protested 
that, now that the business was firmly 
established, it would run on without so 
much advertising. That old fellow 
needed an elementary course in adver- 
tising. 
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[MPORTANT essentials in the ser- 

vice offered by the modern bank 
are quality and comprehensiveness. 
We have maintained the first 
through our existence of more than 
a century. The second is secured 
through our foreign, trust and in- 
vestment services, which supplement 
our regular commercial banking 
functions. 


Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, December 29, 1920 
$25,000,000 $224,000,000 
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The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Union Government in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal, and to the Imperial Government. 


Subscribed Capital . . . . . £2,965,000 
With Power to Increase to . . 4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital and Reserves . 4,215,000 


HEAD OFFICE - = = = PRETORIA 


General Manager: E. C. REYNOLDS 
Deputy General Manager, W. DUNLOP 
Assistant General Managers, A. CAMPBELL DUFF, DANIEL H. SWART (pro) 
LONDON OFFICES o—-Pivens Place, Raqten Wall, E. C. 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 
25 Cockspur Street, London, Ss. W. 
Manager, D. CUNNINGHAM 


LONDON BANKERS: Bank of England, London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, etc. 


List of Branches 
and Sub-branches 


Cape of Good Hope...-..- 158 
South-West Protector- 









Orange Free State 
Basutoland 
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f east ey 
Rhodesia .............-...... 
Portuguese East Africa... 10 
TRIE. ccs ccccsece.sce- 4 
Tanganyika Territory... 4 
aie tncctitinreetcncesene 5 


Port Louis, Mauritius, 


Branches St. Helena 
in South Also Branches at Antwerp, 
Africa Belgium, Bombay, India 


Banking Business of Every Description is Transacted at all Branches. Bills on all 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Injunction Against Honoring 
Letter of Credit Denied 


Frey & Son v. E. R. Sherburne Co. and 
National City Bank, New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division. 


LETTER of credit, issued by a 
bank in connection with a trans- 
action involving the sale and 

purchase of goods, is a complete and 
independent contract. The bank is 
bound to honor drafts drawn against 
the letter, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the letter, and irrespective 
of any dispute between the parties to 
the contract of sale. 

In this case the plaintiff company 
purchased a quantity of sugar from the 
defendant company, to be shipped from 
Java. The contract of sale called for 
payments to be made in cash in New 
York City upon the presentation of a 
warehouse receipt or delivery order and 
required the plaintiff to furnish an ir- 
revocable letter of credit for the full 
amount of the purchase price. The let- 
ter was obtained from the defendant 
bank. 

The contract of sale contained a pro- 
vision that, if shipments of sugar were 
not made on the dates specified in the 
contract, the purchaser might cancel the 
contract as to any such shipment. This 
provision, however, did not appear in 
the letter of credit. Claiming that he 
was entitled to cancel the contract, the 
purchaser brought this action for an 
injunction, restraining the seller from 
drawing drafts against the letter and 
the bank from honoring any such drafts. 

It was held that the purchaser was 
not entitled to the injunction. The let- 
ter of credit, as stated, was a separate 
contract and the bank was bound to pay 
any draft drawn in accordance with its 
terms. The purchaser’s remedy for any 
damages that might be sustained was to 
sue the seller for breach of contract, or 
to bring action against the bank in the 





event of its violating any of the pro- 
visions of the letter of credit. 


OPINION 


This is an appeal from an order of 
the Supreme Court, New York County, 
denying a motion for an injunction 
pendente lite. 

GREENBAUM, J.—This action is 
brought in equity by the plaintiff, a 
buyer of Java sugar, permanently to 
enjoin the defendant Sherburne Co., 
the seller, from drawing or negotiating 
drafts upon a letter of credit issued by 
the National City Bank to the Sher- 
burne Co. to secure the payment of the 
purchase price of the sugar, and per- 
manently to enjoin the defendant bank 
from honoring or paying any drafts 
which may have been drawn and which 
now may be in the hands of third par- 
ties. 

The facts, so far as material on the 
appeal, are that the plaintiff, a Mary- 
land corporation, entered into a written 
contract in New York with the defend- 
ant Sherburne Co., a Massachusetts 
corporation, under which the plaintiff 
bought from that defendant 350 tons 
of Java sugar, shipments to be made 
from the Island of Java by steamer or 
steamers to New York in five separate 
shipments. Payment for the sugar was 
to be made in cash in New York on 
presentation of a warehouse receipt or 
delivery order, and the plaintiff was to 
furnish an irrevocable letter of credit 
for the full amount of the invoice. The 
contract also provided as _ follows: 
“Should any unforeseen circumstances, 
as accidents, stress of weather, etc., 
prevent the steamer or steamers here- 
after declared against this contract 
from clearing within the time specified 
above, and the sellers or their agents 
be unable to supply other tonnage of 
equal character and capacity, the buyer 
has the option of canceling such portion 
of this contract as has not cleared with- 
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in the time specified above or taking the 
sugar for later shipment without claim- 
ing damages, and their decision is to be 
given immediately on advice from sell- 
ers that delay has occurred.” 

Carrying out the terms of the con- 
tract, the Sherburne Co. procured a let- 
ter of credit from the defendant Na- 
tional City Bank, under which the bank 
authorized Sherburne Co. to draw on 
it in the aggregate of $164,640 on sight 
drafts accompanied by delivery order 
or warehouse receipt, invoice and ware- 
house certificate covering 350 tons of 
sugar, shipment of which was to be 
made in the quantities and during the 
months as specified in the letter of 
credit which were the same specifica- 
tions of the sugar as those appearing in 
the contract. The letter of credit con- 
tains the following provision: “We 


hereby agree with bona fide holders that 
all drafts issued by virtue of this credit 
and in accordance with the above stipu- 
lated terms shall meet with due honor 
upon presentation at our export com- 
mercial credit department if drawn and 
negotiated not later than the period in- 


dicated.” 

The provision as to the defendant 
Sherburne’s right of cancellation which 
appears in the contract between the 
plaintiff and the defendant was not em- 
bodied in the letter of credit. 

On August 28, 1920, the defendant 
Sherburne Co., notified the plaintiff 
that the 45 tons of sugar referred to 
in the contract to be shipped in July 
had, in fact, been shipped on the 
Steamer Karimoen and that the steamer 
was expected to arrive in the second 
week of September; that as matter of 
fact the steamer did not clear from Java 
in July, but that it did clear about 
August 15, and that therefore the plain- 
tiff elected to cancel the contract. 
Based upon the foregoing alleged facts, 
the complaint states that notwithstand- 
ing the exercise of said option by the 
plaintiff as aforesaid the defendant 
Sherburne Co. threatens to negotiate, or 
present for payment, a sight draft upon 
the defendant bank for the purchase 
price of the said 45 tons, and the de- 
fendant National City Bank threatens 
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to pay such draft if so presented or 
negotiated. It is also alleged that the 
defendant Sherburne Co. refused to no- 
tify plaintiff Frey as to the names of 
the vessels for the next shipments for 
100 tons for July or August, and that 
the defendant National City Bank ac- 
knowledges the right of the defendant 
Sherburne Co. to negotiate or present 
for payment drafts for the purchase 
price of the remaining quantities of 
merchandise mentioned in the letter of 
credit to be delivered on the presenta- 
tion of the documents required by that 
letter. 

The contentions of the defendants 
are, first, that according to the com- 
plaint there existed two distinct con- 
tracts, one between plaintiff and the 
Sherburne Co., being the contract of 
purchase and sale, and the other being 
the National City Bank and the defend- 
ant Sherburne Co. and the holders of 
drafts drawn in reliance on the letter 
of credit under the terms of which the 
defendant bank agreed to pay drafts 
drawn in accordance with the letter of 
credit regardless of the terms of the 
contract between the plaintiff and the 
Sherburne Co. as to the right to cancel 
the contract and which is not mentioned 
or referred to in the letter of credit. 
Secondly, that the plaintiff has a full 
and adequate remedy at law. Third, 
that no injunction may issue against 
the bank paying drafts in the hands of 
third parties, which were drawn in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the letter 
of credit, regardless of any other terms 
in the contract between plaintiff and 
defendant Sherburne Co. Fourth, that 
as matter of fact there was no breach 
of the contract between the plaintiff and 
defendant which gave plaintiff the right 
to cancel it. And, moreover, that the 
contract did not require Sherburne Co. 
to make a declaration at any time as 
to the steamer upon which the various 
shipments were to be made. 

From our view of the case it is not 
important to discuss the rights of the 
plaintiff under the contract with the de- 
fendant Sherburne Co. In the case 
before us the letter of credit was an ir- 
revocable one. 
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International Championship 


Won by Wallis 


Wallis— America’s Foremost Tractor— 
won the gold medal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, and first prize 
(three-bottom class) in the society’s inter- 
national contests recently held in London. 


Particularly will bankers 
be interested in the winning 
of this international cham- 
pionship, for it represents an 
award made, by an impartial 
board of engineers, only 
after the contestants had 
undergone the most gruel- 
ling efficiency tests in all 
manner of field work as well 
as on the belt. 


What better endorsement 
of tractor performance can 
there be than the winning of 
the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety’s Gold Medal? The 
Wallis, not by this one re- 
markable performance but 
by its proved consistency, 
has its name synonymous 
with more acres per hour. 
Wallis power means more 
acres per hour, and every 


banker knows that means 
more dollars per acre. 


The ownership of a Wallis 
is the direct way to help a 
farmer help himself. Its con- 
tinual efficiency logically 
results in better business 
management and greater 
prosperity for Wallisowners. 


You need have no hesita- 
tion in accepting the 
judgment of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society in addition 
to the thousands of Ameri- 
can farmers who pin their 
faith to the Wallis. If you 
desire detailed information 
and especially what the 
Wallis is doing for farmers 
everywhere, we will reply 
promptly to your request for 
same. 


J. I. Case Plow Works Company 
Dept. A862, Racine, Wisconsin 





WALLIS 


—more acres per hour 


NOTICE: We want the guile & 4 know that the 
WALLIS TRACT! 

is made by the J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS 

COMPANY of Racine, Wisconsin, and is 

NOT the product of any other company with 

“J. 1. CASE” as part of its corporate name 
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In the recent case of American Steel 
Co. v. Irving Nat. Bank (266 Fed. 41), 
the court held that a letter of credit 
“was a complete and independent con- 
tract.” 

In Benecke v. Haebler (38 App. Div. 
344, aff'd 166 N. Y. 631) the buyer had 
notified the banker, who issued a letter 
of credit that the merchandise was not 
equal to sample. The court said: “I 
cannot see that the fact that the beans 
sent forward by Strauss were inferior 
in quality to those contracted for at all 
affects the question of the defendants’ 
liability for moneys paid by the plain- 
tiffs in discharge of an obligation as- 
sumed by them at the defendants’ re- 
quest. The kind or quality of the beans 
to be shipped by Strauss was not de- 
fined in the defendants’ letter asking 
for a credit, and no duty devolved upon 
the plaintiffs to ascertain before accept- 
ing whether the goods shipped corre- 
sponded in quality with the goods or- 
dered.” 

In Agra v. Masterman’s Bank (L. R., 
Ch. App. 391, 1867) it was held that 
holders in good faith of drafts upon a 
letter of credit were entitled to the ab- 
solute benefit of its terms and are not 
concerned with differences existing be- 
tween the parties to the contract out of 
which the letter of credit was issued. 

It is equally clear that the bank is- 
suing the letter of credit is in no way 
concerned with any contract existing 
between the buyer and seller. The bank 
is only held liable in case of a violation 
of any of the terms of the letter of 
credit. It therefore would follow that 
if the banks issued any drafts violative 
of the terms of the letter the buyer 
would have recourse to the bank in an 
action for damages for the breach of 
its contract. Similarly, if the defend- 
ant Sherburne Co. violated its contract 
with the plaintiff, the latter has a rem- 
edy in an action at law for damages 
against the defendant. It is not alleged 
in the complaint that the National City 
Bank is in financial difficulties, nor is it 
alleged that the Sherburne Co. is not 
financially able to respond to damages. 

Our attention has been called to Hig- 
gins v. Steinhardt (106 Misc. 164). 
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We are of opinion that the facts appear- 
ing in the opinion of that case did not 
warrant the granting of an injunction. 
Interests of innocent parties who may 
hold drafts upon the letter of credit 
should not be made to suffer by reason 
of rights that may exist between the 
parties to the contract of sale in ref- 
erence to which the letter of credit was 
issued. It would be a calamity to the 
business world engaged in transactions 
of the kind mentioned in this complaint 
if for every breach of a contract be- 
tween buyer and seller a party may 
come into a court of equity and enjoin 
payment on drafts drawn upon a letter 
of credit issued by a bank. The parties 
should be remitted to their claims for 
damages in an action at law. 

We think the order should be 
affirmed, with $10 costs and disburse- 
ments. 

All concur. 
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Surety Company Liable on 
Bank Depository’s Bond 


National Surety Co. v. McCormick, United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
268 Fed. Rep. 185 


The treasurer of a sanitary district, 
upon depositing money in a bank, se- 
cured a bond, on which the bank was 
principal and the defendant surety 
company surety, to protect him against 
loss through the failure of the bank to 
repay the deposit. 

The bond provided that the “bank 
shall well and faithfully perform and 
discharge its duties as such depository, 
and pay out the funds and moneys so 
deposited with it, and each and every 
part thereof, in accordance with the 
warrant, check or direction of the said 
* * * treasurer.” 

The treasurer deposited funds, for 
which he received from the bank time 
certificates of deposit and before the 
maturity of the certificates the bank 
failed. In an action by the treasurer 
against the surety company it was held 
that the bond covered time deposits, 
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as well as deposits payable on demand, 
and that the surety company was liable 
on the bond. 


OPINION 


In Error to the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern Division 
of the Northern District of Illinois. 

Action by J. A. McCormick, individ- 
ually and as assignee, against the Na- 
tional Surety Company. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant brings error. 
Affirmed. 

Plaintiff in error is a corporate 
surety company, and as such, under 
date of June 2, 1914, it executed as 
surety, with the La Salle Street Trust 
& Savings Bank as principal, a surety 
bond to defendant in error as obligce, 
in penal sum of $25,000, conditioned 
as follows: 


“The condition of the foregoing obli- 
gation is such that whereas, the La 
Salle Street Trust & Savings Bank has 
been designated by said obligee as de- 
pository of funds and moneys coming 
into his hands as such treasurer of said 
Sanitary District of Chicago; and 
whereas, said obligee may from time to 
time deposit said funds and moneys 
with said the La Salle Street Trust & 
Savings Bank: 

“Now, therefore, the condition of the 
foregoing obligation is such that if the 
said the La Salle Street Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank shall well and faithfully per- 
form and discharge its duties as such 
depository, and pay out the funds and 
moneys so deposited with it, and each 
and every part thereof, in accordance 
with the warrant, check, or direction of 
the said J. A. McCormick, as such 
treasurer, and shall account for and pay 
over all moneys received by it as such 
depository, then this obligation shall be 
null and void; otherwise, to remain in 
full force and effect.” 


June 12, 1914, the bank failed; de- 
fendant in error holding its two obli- 
gations as follows: 


“The La Salle Street Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. No. 247. Chi- 
cago, Ill., May Ist, 1914. $25,000.00 
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John A. McCormick, Treas., has de- 
posited with us twenty-five thousand 
dollars, payable to the order of himself 
in current funds on the Ist day of Au- 
gust, 1914, without grace, on the return 
of this certificate properly indorsed, 
with interest at 3 per cent.” 

“The La Salle Street Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. No. 265. Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 11th, 1914. $50,000.00. 
John A. McCormick, Treas., has de- 
posited with us fifty thousand dollars, 
payable to the order of himself in cur- 
rent funds on the 3d day of September, 
1914, without grace, on return of this 
certificate properly indorsed. Interest 
from June 3, 1914.” 


Both represent funds of the Sanitary 
District which defendant in error as 
such treasurer deposited in the bank. 
The first, as appears from its date, was 
deposited before the bond was given, 
and the last was issued to defendant in 
error upon his surrender of a similar 
obligation for like amount given March 
3, 1914, and due June 3, 1914, not paid 
at its maturity, but surrendered and 
canceled upon the delivery of the new 
certificate the day preceding the failure 
of the bank. 

Suit upon the bond was brought by 
McCormick, “Treasurer of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago,” and the breaches 
alleged were the failure of the bank to 
pay the said two obligations then held 
by him. While the suit was pending, 
McCormick ceased to be treasurer of 
the Sanitary District, and thereupon an 
amended declaration was filed by him ‘n 
his own name as plaintiff setting forth 
that he had resigned as such treasurer, 
and had fully accounted for and paid 
over to the said Sanitary District all 
moneys and funds which had come into 
his hands as such treasurer, and that 
said Sanitary District had executed to 
him an assignment of all rights, if any, 
which it had in and to the obligation 
sued upon. 

By agreement in open court jury was 
waived and the cause submitted to the 
court, which found the debt at $25,000 
and the damages $47,750—the last be- 
ing the amount of the two obligations, 
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less certain dividends paid thereon by 
the receiver of the defunct bank—and 
it was adjudged that the debt be dis- 
charged upon the payment of $25,000 
with interest at 5 per cent., per annum 
from February 27, 1915. All these al- 
legations of fact are undisputed, and are 
fully supported by the evidence. 

ALSCHULER, Circuit Judge (after 
stating the facts as above), Plaintiff in 
error contends that in any event Mc- 
Cormick has no right of recovery; that 
the bond describes him as “treasurer,” 
and that as treasurer only can he re- 
cover, but not in his individual capacity ; 
that the Sanitary District itself had no 
interest in the bond, and was not pro- 
tected by it; and that its assignment to 
McCormick conveys him nothing. 

The Sanitary District is a public 
corporation, and the statute of Illinois 
which is its source of existence and 
power provides that its board of trus- 
tees shall elect a treasurer, who shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the 
board, which shall prescribe his duties 
and fix the amount of his bond to be 
given to the board. Chapter 24, sec- 
tion 346, Hurd’s Rev. Stat. Il. (1917 
Ed.) 

Rule 15 of the board, enacted pur- 
suant to the statute and in force during 
all of these transactions, provides that 
the treasurer shall receive all moneys of 
the district, sign its checks, negotiate 
all its bonds, and make payments of 
interest on same, and pay bonds and 
interest at maturity, ‘and he shall con- 
vert into the treasury all sums received 
as interest on any deposit of the funds 
of the Sanitary District,” fixes his sal- 
ary at $2,500 per annum, and his offi- 
cial bond to the district at $3,000,000, 
and provides that— 


“The selection of depositories of the 
funds of the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago in the hands of the treasurer shall 
be entirely in the control of the treas- 
urer, and no action of the board shall 
be considered as ratifying the selection 
of any depository by said treasurer, or 
in any way waiving the strict liability 
of said treasurer, for the custody of, 
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and accountability to the board, for said 
funds.” 


This would indicate that the conten- 
tion is quite sound that the Sanitary 
District had no interest in this bond, 
but looked wholly to its treasurer and 
his official bond for its security. Who, 
then, but McCormick himself, had any 
interest in the bond, or could have been 
contemplated by the parties as being 
protected by it? It is suggested that 
when he ceased to be treasurer the ac- 
tion might be brought or maintained by 
his successor in office. If the district 
itself has no interest in it, what pos- 
sible interest in it can his successor 
have; and when McCormick has made 
good his unqualified obligation to pay 
over to the district, what concern is it 
of either the district or the successor 
whether or not anything is realized on 
this private unofficial contract of indem- 
nity? 

It is urged that the rule of strict con- 
struction generally applicable to the 
obligation of sureties should be here ap- 
plied. But this is not that ordinary 
contract of voluntary suretyship, as to 
which there has arisen a sort of tender- 
ness toward sureties. This is a con- 
tract of insurance, entered into by the 
surety for the revenue which it derives 
from the business of suretyship, and in 
this relation the obligation should be 
treated as other insurance contracts, 
which are usually construed most 
strongly against the insurer. 

The obligation of the treasurer to his 
district being absolute, any security 
which he might take for repayment to 
him of deposited funds would be wholly 
for his own protection, and the employ- 
ment in the bond of the term “treas- 
urer,” following the name of the 
obligee, is descriptive only, not alone 
here of the person, but tending also to 
describe the funds for which the surety 
contracted liability if deposited with 
the bank; i. e., funds only which came 
into McCormick’s hands as treasurer 
of the Sanitary District, and none 
others. We conclude on this point that 
defendant in error in his own name, 
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could properly maintain suit on the 
bond. 

Next it is urged that McCormick had 
no lawful right to put out the funds of 
the district on time deposits, or in any 
way to place them beyond his power of 
immediate withdrawal, and that in con- 
sequence either the bond did not cover 
time certificates, or, if it did cover time 
certificates, that the bond is void, and 
no recovery can be had upon it. 

The income of the district is largely 
from taxes annually assessed and col- 
lected, and may not be required to be 
paid out for many months after their 
receipt by the treasurer. The same rule 
15 makes the treasurer the financial ad- 
viser of the board, and he of all per- 
sons should know at what times the 
available funds of the district are re- 
quired to meet maturing obligations. 
There is no statutory inhibition upon 
the treasurer’s deposit of funds with 
banks; indeed, in this day it would be 
ridiculous to assume that he must keep 
the same in his physical possession, at 
the risk of being deemed a violator of 
the law if he deposits them in banks. 
From the statute and rule above re- 
ferred to it is evident, not only that it 
was not to be deemed unlawful and im- 
proper for him to deposit the funds, but 
that the receipt of interest on deposits 
was contemplated and permitted, pro- 
vided only that the district was to have 
the benefit of it. It is not unreasonable 
to assume that he would be expected, 
though not required, to obtain the high- 
est rate of interest consistent with 
safety and commercial practice, and it 
is common knowledge that the highest 
interest rate on bank deposits is carried 
by deposits on time certificates. Know- 
ing, as the treasurer must be presumed 
to know, the financial needs of the dis- 
trict, he could with safety make de- 
posits to mature at times when the 
funds are needed by the district, and 
thus secure for the district the largest 
interest return thereon. If he miscalcu- 
lates, and places funds beyond the reach 
of the district when they are required, 
he and his official bond would be liable 
to make prompt restoration, wholly re- 
gardless of whether the funds were de- 
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posited upon time or call. We are of 
opinion that in making deposits on time 
certificates the treasurer did not trans- 
gress the law. This view makes it un- 
necessary to consider further the propo- 
sition that the bond is void and unen- 
forceable if it contemplated indemnity 
against time deposits. 

But plaintiff in error insists that the 
wording of the bond itself excludes 
time deposits as a subject of the indem- 
nity. The contention is grounded on 
the condition of the bond that the— 
“bank shall well and faithfully perform 
and discharge its duties as such deposi- 
tory, and pay out the funds and moneys 
so deposited with it, and each and every 
part thereof, in accordance with the 
warrant, check, or direction of the said 
J. A. McCormick as such treasurer, and 
shall account for and pay over all the 
moneys received by it as such deposi- 
tory, then this obligation,” etc. 

Counsel stress the words “warrant” 
and “check” as conclusively indicating 
that the deposits contemplated by the 
obligation were such only as were sub- 
ject to immediate withdrawal by check 
or otherwise thus excluding time de- 
posits. But the terms and manifest in- 
tent of the bond are too broad and in- 
clusive to warrant such limitation. The 
word “deposits” is in no manner lim- 
ited, and commercially it includes de- 
posits of all kinds such as are custom- 
arily made with banks, and of which the 
most usual examples are checking and 
time deposits. We find no merit in this 
contention. 

The case of McCormick v. Hopkins, 
Receiver, 287 Ill. 66, 122 N. E. 151, in- 
volved practically the same situation 
above considered. Another surety com- 
pany had given McCormick its bond of 
indemnity against loss which might ac- 
crue to him through deposits of the same 
sort of funds in this same bank, and 
the action was against that surety com- 
pany, predicated on this same $50,000 
time certificate of deposit. A reading 
of the opinion in that case makes it 
evident that the court, in substance, at 
least, if not in precise form, considered 
the propositions above discussed, and 
resolved them all against the conten- 
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tions of the receiver of that surety com- 
pany. 

Two questions are here raised with 
which that opinion does not deal, viz.: 
As to liability upon the $25,000 time 
certificate of May 1, 1914; and as to 
recovery of interest. 

Respecting the first of these, the 
claim is that, as the certificate ante- 
dates the bond, it does not fall within 
its indemnity, and that the court there- 
fore erred in the inclusion of that cer- 
tificate in the damages found. Finding, 
as we do, that the $50,000 certificate, 
which postdates the bond, is clearly 
within the indemnity of the bond, and 
the amount of that obligation, less divi- 
dends paid thereon by the bank’s re- 
ceiver, largely in excess of the full pen- 
alty of the bond, it is needless for the 
purposes of this proceeding to deter- 
mine whether the $25,000 certificate 
would sustain action on the bond. It 
was suggested on argument that, if the 
question of contribution between surety 
companies should arise, the proposition 
of liability upon the smaller certificate 
might be important. We do not see 
how anything that may be done in this 
proceeding would bind or affect those 
who are not parties to it. Such ques- 
tions must be determined if and as they 
arise, upon issues made between the 
then parties, wholly independent of 
what is here determined. As to plain- 
tiff in error in this action, if there 
was error in including the smaller cer- 
tificate in the damages as found, the 
error was harmless. 

As to the proposition of interest, it 
is claimed that the damages were not 
liquidated, and that delay in payment 
was not shown to be vexatious, and that 
therefore interest is not chargeable un- 
der the statutes of Illinois. Chapter 
74, section 2, Rev. Stat. IIll., provides 
that interest shall be payable on moneys 
after they become due— 

“on any bond, bill, or promissory note, 
or other instrument of writing; on 
money lent or advanced for the use of 
another; on money due on the settle- 
ment of account from the day of liqui- 
dating accounts between the parties and 
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ascertaining the balance; on money re- 
ceived for the use of another and re- 
tained without the owner’s knowledge; 
and on money withheld by an unreason- 
able and vexatious delay of payment.” 


Where the action is on a bond, it does 
not have to appear that there has been 
a liquidation or a settlement, or that 
the delay of payment is vexatious, in 
order that interest may be allowed. It 
is sufficient that it is a bond which was 
sued upon, and that the money was due. 
The court allowed interest at the statu- 
tory rate from date of commencement 
of suit, and in this there was no error. 
Illinois Surety Co. v. Davis, 244 U. S. 
376, 37 Sup. Ct. 614, 61 L., Ed. 1206; 
In re Morrison (C. C. A.) 261 Fed. 
355; Holmes v. Standard Oil Co., 183 
Ill. 70, 55 N. E. 647. 

The judgment of the District Court 
is affirmed, with interest and costs, to- 
gether with 2 per cent. damages to de- 
fendant in error, under section 2 of rule 
28 of this court (235 Fed. xii, 148 
C. C. A. xii). 


& 


Transfer of Note Showing Signs 
of Alteration 


A person who purchases a note, which 
bears on its face indications that it has 
been altered in a material respect, is not 
a holder in due course and cannot en- 
force it against the maker, if the lat- 
ter has a defense, good as against the 


payee. 
OPINION 


Appeal from Common Pleas Circuit 
Court of Anderson County; J. W. De 
Vore, Judge. 

Action by the Commercial Security 
Company against the Donald Drug 
Company. Judgment for defendant, 
and plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 

S. M. Wolfe, of Columbia, for appel- 
lant. 

Bonham & Allen, of Anderson, for 
respondent. 

HYDRICK, J.—This is the third 
appeal in this case. See 110 S. C. 353, 
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96 S. E. 529, and 100 S. E. 359. The 
action is upon four promissory notes, 
dated December 6, 1916, for $225 each, 
signed by defendant and payable to the 
order of Partin Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The notes were transferred to 
plaintiff before maturity by the payee’s 
indorsement thereof. 

Plaintiff alleges that it is a holder of 
them in due course. Defendant denies 
that, and alleges, among other things, 
that the notes were delivered to the 
agent of the payee, subject to cancella- 
tion until December 9, 1916, and that 
the agent was notified before that date 
to cancel the notes and the order for 
the goods for payment of which they 
were given, but put them in circulation 
in fraud of defendant’s rights, and, fur- 
ther, that the notes were materially al- 
tered without defendant’s consent, after 
they were signed and delivered to the 
agent on the condition stated. 

At the first trial the circuit court di- 
rected a verdict for defendant, because 
plaintiff failed to prove delivery of the 
notes by the maker to the payee. That 
judgment was reversed by this court, 
on the ground that possession of the 
notes by the indorsee was prima facie 
evidence of such delivery. At the sec- 
ond trial plaintiff offered the notes in 
evidence, together with testimony tend- 
ing to prove that it was a holder in due 
course, except that no testimony was 
offered by plaintiff to explain certain 
alterations that appeared on the face of 
the notes, or to prove that they were 
made before delivery, or by consent of 
the maker. For want of such testimony, 
the trial court excluded the notes and 
nonsuited the plaintiff. 

On appeal, that judgment was re- 
versed, this court holding (overruling 
plaintiff’s contention to the contrary) 
that the alterations apparent upon the 
face of the notes were material, but 
that an alteration (in the legal sense of 
the word) will not be presumed from 
the mere fact that printed words in a 
note (drawn on a printed form as these 
were) are stricken out and others in- 
serted to make the contract conform 
to the intention of the parties, and that 
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in such cases the burden is upon the 
maker to prove the fact of alteration. 

At the last trial the issues were sub- 
mitted to the jury upon the testimony 
offered by both parties. Plaintiff’s tes- 
timony was the same as upon the former 
trials. Defendant’s testimony tended 
to prove the defenses set up in the 
answer. The jury found for defend- 
ant, and plaintiff appealed. 

There are several exceptions, but the 
only question that need be decided is: 
Does the fact that a material alteration 
appeared upon the face of the notes 
sued on, when plaintiff purchased them, 
warrant the inference that plaintiff is 
not a holder thereof in due course? 
That question was answered in Muse v. 
Clark, 98 S. E. 850, where we said: 

“The note bore upon its face such 
evidence of alteration that the jury 
might have found that plaintiff was not 
a holder in due course; therefore, if 
that were a vital issue, it would be one 
of fact for the jury.” 

We do not see how any other conclu- 
sion can be reached from the definition 
of a holder in due course given in the 
Negotiable Instruments Act (Act 
March, 1914 [28 St. at Large, p. 668]), 
section 52 of which defines a holder in 
due course to be one— 


“who has taken the instrument under 
the following conditions: (1) That it is 
complete and regular upon its face; (2) 
that he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue, and without notice that 
it had been previously dishonored, if 
such was the fact; (3) that he took it 
in good faith and for value; (4) that 
at the time it was negotiated to him 
he had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it.” 


Plaintiff's testimony tended to satis- 
fy all of these conditions, except the 
first and last. As material alterations 
were apparent upon the face of the 
notes, when plaintiff took them, they 
cannot be said to have been regular 
upon their face. Nor can it be said 
that plaintiff took them without notice 
of any infirmity in them, since the ap- 
parent alterations, though not enough 
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to raise a presumption of an alteration 
in fact, was enough to excite suspicion, 
and put a person of ordinary prudence 
on inquiry which would have led to no- 
tice. Muse v. Clark, supra; 8 C. J. 
475, 512. 

It must be assumed that the verdict 
establishes the fact that plaintiff was 
not a holder in due course, and there- 
fore the defenses set up in the answer 
were available to defendant, and, as we 
have already said, the testimony was 
sufficient to establish the defenses set 
up. But appellant contends that the 
issue as to its being a holder in due 
course was foreclosed by the decision 
of this court on the second appeal; in 
other words, that it was res adjudicata 
and therefore the trial court erred in re- 
fusing its motion for a directed verdict. 
That contention is based upon the fol- 
lowing language appearing in the opin- 
ion of this court on the second appeal: 

“The record shows that the plaintiff 
was a holder in due course. It fails 
to show that it was a party to the alter- 
ation, if there was an alteration, and 
therefore it was entitled to enforce pay- 
ment of the notes according to the origi- 
nal tenor. There is nothing in the rec- 
ord to show that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to enforce the payment accord- 
ing to the original tenor.” 

It must be conceded that the language 
quoted is broad enough to sustain appel- 
lant’s contention. But, when the issues 
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which were actually before the court and 
decided on that appeal are considered in 
connection with the whole opinion, it 
becomes clear that the issue whether 
plaintiff was a holder in due course, 
within the statutory definition of such a 
holder, was not before the court, and it 
was not the intention of the court to de- 
cide it. The only questions decided on 
that appeal were whether the altera- 
tions were material, and, if so, whether 
the burden'was upon plaintiff to prove 
that they were made before execution 
or by consent of the maker, or upon de- 
fendant to prove that they were made 
after execution and without consent. 
The court held that, in the circum- 
stances stated, an apparent alteration 
was not sufficient to raise a presumption 
that it was an alteration in fact, so as to 
cast the burden of explaining it upon 
the plaintiff, and therefore the burden 
was upon defendant. There is a dif- 
ference between the sufficiency of an 
apparent alteration to raise an eviden- 
tiary presumption of fact, so as to shift 
the burden of proof, and its sufficiency 
to show that the instrument was not 
regular upon its face, and, from that 
fact, that the holder of it is not within 
the statutory definition of a holder in 
due course, and also its sufficiency to 
put an ordinarily prudent purchaser on 
inquiry as to its true character. 
Judgment affirmed. 








rewarded than elsewhere. 








HE present order of things is far from perfect, but we know that here 
in America more nearly than any other place on earth every man has a 


chance in accordance with his ability, his character and his effort. 
old-fashioned virtues of work, savings, and thrift mean more and are better 
This is the land where ability, ambition, hard 
work and imagination, practically applied, count and the rewards are more 
nearly distributed in accordance with deserts than anywhere else. 
men of yesterday are the employers of today. 
are rewarded. Useful achievement is the measure of success. 


From address by Fred N. Shepherd, at the Convention of the A. B. Az, 
September, 1920. 
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Book Reviews 


WeattH—Its Propuction anv Dis- 
TRIBUTION. By A. W. Kirkaldy. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 

This book is designed to explain in a 
lucid and popular manner the funda- 
mental facts in the production of 
wealth, and the causes which regulate 
its distribution. It gives an analysis of 
the functions of nature, of man, and of 
capital in the production of wealth; and 
it traces the conditions upon which the 
economic progress of mankind depends. 
Among the topics discussed are econom- 
ics, the production of wealth, land, 
labor, and capital—all factors in pro- 
duction. An index adds to the general 
usefulness of the work both to the 
student and casual reader. 


a iy) 


Cost AccouNTING—PRINCIPLES AND 
Practice. By J. P. Jordan and G. 
L. Harris. New York: Ronald 
Press. 


This book treats exhaustively of cost 
procedure, including methods of con- 
trolling costs, mechanism of cost con- 
trol, purchase and receiving records, 
stock records, accounting for labor, ex- 
pense and burden statements, prepara- 
tion for journal entries, illustrative 
journal entries and ledger accounts, 
financial statements, prevailing types of 
cost systems, and the installation of a 
cost system. It deals with graphic pro- 
duction control; explains the manage- 
rial uses of cost data in securing day- 
by-day rather than post mortem con- 
trol; and brings out the close relation- 
ship existing between cost accounting, 
production and management. The au- 
thors have outlined in coherent order 
the essential steps in cost procedure for 
industrial enterprises of whatever char- 
acter. In the first chapters the entire 
technique of cost accounting is given 
in unbroken sequence. 


ProsieMs IN Foreign Excuaner. By 
Martin J. Shugrue. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 


A comprehensive grasp of the whole 
field of foreign-exchange transactions 
can be secured from this clear presenta- 
tion of the subject. An introduction 
gives a concise survey of foreign ex- 
change markets and methods. Typical 
examples illustrating foreign-exchange 
transactions of all sorts are then 
worked out in full, and serve as guides 
to the solution of the one hundred and 
ten problems set for the student in the 
main body of the book. Each problem 
is selected from actual business prac- 
tice and illustrates some essential point, 
and the knowledge to be derived from 
careful study of the collection is both 
practical and complete. Typical forms 
used in foreign-exchange transactions 
are given in appendices, and there are 
illustrations of the tables in use for the 
simplication of foreign-exchange calcu- 
lations. 

ay 


GovERNMENT CONTROL OF THE SUGAR 
Inpustry IN THE UNITED States. 
By Joshua Bernhardt. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 


As sugar statistician of the United 
States Food Administration, and chief of 
the statistical department of the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, 
the author had the experience which 
thoroughly equipped him to give an ac- 
count of the operations by which the 
Government controlled the price and 
distribution of this important food 
product during our participation in the 
war and for some time thereafter. 

In addition to a careful history of the 
various steps taken, the book contains 
much valuable statistical information in 
regard to sugar, as well as a number 
of documents showing contracts with 
producers and refiners on the part of 
the Government. 

A history of the several economic ex- 
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pedients resorted to during the war 
should prove a useful guide if ever 
similar emergencies arise in the future. 
It was with this thought in mind, no 
doubt, that this account was compiled. 


We 


CuaptTers AND DocuMENTS ON CHINESE 
NationaL Bankine. By Ray Ovid 
Hall. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
Limited. Washington, D. C.: Wm. 
Ballantyne & Sons. 


This book is the result of extensive 
research on the part of the author in 
the available material on Chinese bank- 
ing and currency for the purpose of 
gaining accurate information for the 
future use of those who may need it, as 
such a book is very much needed. After 
an introductory sketch of banking in 
China there are chapters on the or- 
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ganization, policies and methods of 
some of the Chinese banks, and also 
on the struggle for government bal- 
ances and the moratorium. The last 
chapter suggests various reforms for 
the Chinese banking system, and nu- 
merous appendices give some necessary 
added information about the several 
banks. 


We 


Hanp Book or ENeG.uisH Composition. 
By Luella C. Carson. Yonkers: 
World Book Company. 


This is a brief, compact book of ref- 
erence and direction in English compo- 
sition. It includes standard rules and 
usage, and a few fundamental processes 
designed to secure accuracy and effec- 
tiveness. The statements and illustra- 
tions are kept compact, definite and in- 
teresting. 


ay 


Selling Thrift to the Nation 


What Some of the Country’s Leaders Have to Say About 
the Value of Savings 


ANKS that are preaching the 
gospel of thrift should get some 
helpful material from the follow- 

ing quotations from a number of public 
men who have written on the subject at 
the request of Ad Art Service of Cieve- 
land. Here’s what they have to say: 


HON. LEE M. RUSSELL, 
Governor of the State of Mississippi. 


“The United States is going through the 
most extravagant period of its entire his- 
tory. People of all classes are going wild 
with extravagance. 

“Of all times in our history this is the 
opportunity to learn how to buy less and 
save more by deposits in banks, invest- 
ments in securities, and the entire over- 
hauling of our business systems.” 


HON. SAMUEL R. M’KELVIE, 
Governor of the State of Nebraska. 


“Thrift and industry are sterling quali- 
ties of citizenship. Moreover, they are 


the surest guarantee of success for the 
individual. 

“There has never been a time when the 
need for these practices was more neces- 
sary than now. ‘Work and Save’ is the 
program that will more quickly reduce the 
cost of living and bring prosperity to the 
individual than anything else that I 
know.” 


HON. OLIVER H. SHOUP, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 


“Most Americans are good earners; only 
a few are good savers. 

“To be a money-maker may be a gift, 
but to be thrifty requires special effort 
on the part of most of us. If success is 
worth anything it is worth the sacrifice of 
a few pleasures. 

“SPENT dollars never draw interest.” 


HON. EMMET D. BOYLE, 
Governor of the State of Nevada. 


“Thrift is the key to individual riches 
and one of the parts of national wealth. 
“The man who does not live on less than 
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he receives is a failure, and when he‘ 


spends his surplus he is embezzling him- 
self. In these times one must save or 
beg.” 


HON. FREDERICK D. GARDNER, 
Governor of the State of Missouri. 


“Thrift and saving are the handmaids 
of individual progress and prosperity. 
The confidence of men is a greater asset 
than fortune. The young man with habits 
of thrift and prudent economy has in- 
spired confidence and laid the foundation 
for credit in the business world, which is 
essential to success. 

“The prosperity of the nation is but the 
collective thrift of its citizens. Thrift 
and economy are alike, enjoined for per- 
sonal and patriotic reasons.” 


HON. ALFRED E. SMITH, 
Exz-Governor of the State of New York. 


“It behooves every economic, right- 
minded citizen to take serious thought 
to lessen the foolish extravagance and 
waste, to abate inflation of credit, to re- 
lease through intelligent saving and in- 
vestment the capital needed to finance 
production and employment, to combat 
unrest and build up a more stable, pros- 
perous and truly American population.” 


HON. WARREN G. HARDING, 
President-elect. 


“Tet us call to all people for thrift and 
economy, for denial and sacrifice if need 
be, for a nation-wide drive against ex- 
travagance and luxury, to a recommittal 
to simplicity of living, to that prudent 
and normal plan of life which is the health 
of the republic.” 


HON. EDWIN T. MEREDITH, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


“Tf while working conscientiously at our 
several tasks we will save consistently 
and spend conservatively, we will have 
done the things most needed to establish 
firmly our national prosperity.” 


HON. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Vice-President-elect. 


“The time has arrived for saving by the 
people in order to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the war, in order to provide ad- 
ditional capital with which to meet the 
demands for greater production, in order 
to strengthen the character of our citizen- 
ship by the exercise of self-control and 
self-denial, in order that there may be a 
deeper realization that extravagance is 
wrong and that thrift is right.” 
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HON. JOHN BARTON PAYNE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


“One of the fundamentally sound habits 
that should be acquired by every citizen 
is that of regular and systematic saving. 

“It is the foundation of the economic 
well-being of the nation. Whatever our 
habits may be, we should give that of 
thrift a prominent place in our scheme 
of character building.” 


HON. SIMON BAMBERGER, 
Governor of the State of Utah. 


“It is the dollar saved that provides 
shelter and comfort on rainy days; that is 
available for wise investment; that leads 
to financial success and independence. 

“Saving is no more than _ intelligent 
spending. 

“The man who saves is seldom out of a 
job. He is the man to whom come the 
greatest opportunities.” 


HON. PETER NORBECK, 
Governor of the State of South Dakota. 


“Never was there a time in American 
history when the need for saving, for 
thrift and for financial caution was as 
important to our people as at the present 
time.” 


HON. ROBERT D. CAREY, 
Governor of the State of Wyoming. 


“While the cost of living is greater at 
the present time than at any time in our 
history, still many people are enjoying 
larger incomes than ever before and in 
many instances nave a better opportunity 
to save money—not only by starting bank 
accounts but buying homes. 

“There is no question that if more 
Americans owned their own homes there 
would be less unrest in the country, as a 
man who owns his home feels that he is 
part of the community and is ‘lirectly in- 
terested in its upbuilding.” 


HON. BEN. W. OLCOTT, 
Governor of the State of Oregon. 


“We are reveling in an orgy of spend- 
ing. 
“We are traveling too fast a pace. We 
must slow down. We must get back to, 
and practice, homely, old-fashioned prin- 
ciples of thrift.” 


HON. JOHN H. BARTLETT, 


Governor of the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 

“Nothing more conserves the peace of 
mind of the members of a home than the 
thought that they have at their ready 
command in a savings bank the ammuni- 
tion to fight the sudden attacks of life.” 














Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


What the Next President Says About Anglo- 


American Relations 


[From a letter to John A. Stewart, chairman of the Board of Sulgrave Institution.| 


Dear Mr. SrTewart: 


The labor of uniting into still closer amity and understanding the English speaking 
peoples of the world has a significance of good to all Americans and to all nations 
and races of the world. 

Destiny has made it a historical fact that the English speaking peoples have been 
the instrument through which civilization has been flung to the far corners of the globe. 
I am impressed not so much by the glory that English speaking peoples may take to 
themselves as by the profound duties that Gop has thrust upon them—duties of being 
restrained, tolerant and just. These duties will find their greatest recognition in a 
united, unshakable friendship and understanding and oneness of purpose—not for the 
exclusion from brotherhood of others but for a better brotherhood flowing toward others. 

I believe that when the wisdom of America is summoned to assist the world in 
building a workable, as distinguished from a bungling, agreement or association for 
the prevention of war, unity of English speaking peoples will play no small part, not 
to invade the rights or exclude the fellowship of other nations but to protect and 
include them. 

Marion, Ohio. WARREN G. HARDING. 
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Advertising Within The Bank 


By ARTHUR DE BEBIAN 
Advertising Manager, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


THE ADVERTISING of a bank, if 
properly conceived, creates in 
the minds of the public a fa- 
vorable mental picture. It 
crystallizes the individuality of 
the bank and portrays the vari- 
ous ways in which the institu- 
tion is able and willing to serve 
the individual or firm needing 
banking, trust or investment 
service. 

The mental processes of the 
readers of the publication 
utilized by the bank by means 
of advertisements are gradually 
moulded into a friendly attitude 
toward the advertised bank. 

The reader grows to like the 
institution from afar. He is 
observing its message day by 
day. 

Finally the day arrives when 
the reader needs the friendly 
advice and co-operation of such 
a banking institution. 

That day he calls. Does he 
receive the friendly helpful 
service he has been taught to 
expect? If he does not, he be- 
comes not only a lost prospect, 
but one who cannot be again 
interested by the printed words 
of that institution. 

Consequently it is extremely 
important that each member of 
a banking organization be in 
harmony with the spirit of the 
company’s advertising. 

Each man who in any way 
is brought in contact with the 
customer or prospective cus- 
tomer of the institution must 
frame his reception to fulfill the 
promise of the advertising. 

A perfunctory show of cour- 
tesy or a half-hearted attempt 


at service is futile; and re- 
member, that no one is so quick 
to recognize the false or true 
spirit of service as the new 
customer who is really trying 
out a bank. 








T#" EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 














To the Officers and Employees of 
The Equitable Trust Company 





Recognizing the importance 
of acquainting both officers and 
employees of the bank with the 
purpose of its advertising, the 
Equitable Trust Company, of 
New York, each week is hang- 
ing in all departments and 
branches of the bank, posters 
reproducing the current adver- 
tisements and including a brief 
and succinct message from Mr. 


(Continued on page 245) 

















Suppose a big financier 
aul 7 to you— 


‘I AM mterested 10 you, you 
1 want to help you build up sot 
only your business but « personal estate 
as well. All my knowledge, experience 
and facilities are at your service. 

One of the biggest fnancen io New 
York 1 saying thu to you new 

The name of that Gnancier » The 
Equitable Trust Company. It epenks 


1g man 


fence, knowleage and connections 


TH" EQUITABLE 
! TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





FINANCING NEW YORK 

















To the Officers and Employees of 

















Cards on which are reproduced the bank’s current advertising messages are 
posted in various parts of the banking quarters of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, where they may be studied by officers and staff. This is to put the 
members of the bank’s organization in harmony with the spirit of its advertising. 
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T a time when there is 
so much unemployment 

it is rather difficult for a 
bank to advertise savings 
accounts. When there is no 
income it is impossible to 
save. But attention can be 
called to the fact that those 
who have saved have their 
savings to fall back upon 
while their earning power 
is temporarily interrupted. 
And most people are still at 
work and the appeal to them 
to save while the saving is 
good can be made all the 
stronger in such times as 


these. 
& 


Tuis 1s THE month of Lin- 
coln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays and their lives and 
sayings will again be made 
to do service in the cause of 
bank advertising. This is 
just another opportunity to 
inject a certain element of 
timeliness into your adver- 
tising. There is a value in 
capitalizing the popular in- 
terest in any date or event 
in this way. The mind of 
the reader is already half 
prepared for your message, 
and that means something to 
the advertiser. 


& 


AT PRESENT some _ banks 
seem inclined to soft pedal 
their newspaper advertising. 
We question the wisdom of 
this course, but if you are 


following that course for a 
while, why not make up for 
it by redoubling your efforts 
along the line of direct ad- 
vertising—the use of form 
letters and booklets? The 
mercantile world is full of 
examples of the unfortunate 
results of a cessation of ad- 
vertising once started. The 
public has a short memory 
and if you drop out of the 
limelight for a time you are 
under the necessity of start- 
ing all over again. Sus- 
tained effort is necessary to 
preserve the value of your 
advertising investment. He 
who, having put his hand to 
the advertising plow, looks 
back is not worthy of the 
kingdom of advertising suc- 
cess. That is the lesson of 
experience. 


& 


Have you considered the 
importance of “tie-up” in 
your advertising? By that 
we mean the correlating of 
your various forms of pub- 
licity. For instance, the 
simultaneous advertising of 
a certain feature or service 
in your newspaper and 
street car advertisements, 
your window and_ lobby 
cards, your form letters and 
your folders. There is the 
force of repeated impres- 
sions to be considered, driv- 
ing home the message in a 
variety of ways and catching 
the prospect “going and 
coming,’ so to speak. 


& 


WHATEVER ADVERTISING 
value there is in novelties, 
souvenirs, etc., is most effec- 
tive when they are in the 
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hands of the public. These 
things have absolutely no 
advertising value while on 
the shelf in your store-room. 
This fact was suddenly 
realized by a West Virginia 
banker, who discovered that 
he had accumulated quite a 
quantity of miscellaneous 
articles of this nature includ- 
ing many unused rulers, let- 
ter-openers, coin banks, and 
circulars of one kind and 
another. He took several 
hundred strong envelopes 
and had an addressing bee 
participated in by  em- 
ployees, officers and even 
some of his directors, and 
one fine day a select list of 
prospects received a prize 
package of these advertising 
materials. The results were 
considered satisfactory. At 
least, the various articles 
and printed messages were 
out working for the bank 
and not loafing on the store- 
room shelves any longer. 


& 


“A Bank Boox for Every 
Member of the Family in 
Every American Home” is a 
slogan proposed by A. S. 
Helquist, vice-president of 
the Liberty Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. It’s rather 
long for a slogan but the 
idea is all right. It certain- 
ly provides a program and 
indicates a big field to be 
cultivated by bank advertis- 
ing. It’s almost as big a 
task as converting the world 
to Christianity or Scotland 
to prohibition, but it’s worth 
trying, and here’s hoping 
that success will crown the 
effort. 
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Advertising Within The 
Bank 


(Continued from page 243) Who's Who in 


Krech, president of the com- ae 
pany. A typical message from 
one of these advertisements is Bank Advertising 


quoted below. 








To THE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
OF THE EQUITABLE TRUST COM- 
PANY: 


“For some time progressive 
banks have recognized the need 
of stepping down from their 
pedestals, blowing away the fog 
of technical language and talking 
to the public in terms of its every- 
day business and personal affairs. 
The use of bank, trust, safekeep- 
ing and investment service will be 
as universal as the use of medi- 
eal and legal service when the 
average man understands that a 
bank can be as helpful to him, 
his family and his business as his 
doctor and his lawyer. 

“This week the Equitable Trust 
Company is introducing the first 
humanized financial advertising. 
The advertisement reproduced 
above is the first of a new series 
which will appear in New York 
newspapers. Every phase of 
Equitable Service will be covered 
in the series, through which will 
run the idea of the Equitable as 
‘The Friendly Bank’ and of its 
service as personal service. 

“With this initial advertise- 
ment, the Equitable is the first 
bank to enter a vast, untouched 
field of potential bank users—the 
young men just starting in busi- 
hess, the men and women seeking 
trustworthy advice in investment 
questions and everyone else feel- 
ing the need of expert and inter- 
ested counsel in business and per- 
sonal financial matters. 

“The effect of this advertising 
will not be immediate. Years of 
yoo age ag emg | of bank — as 
only for big business and wealthy 
individuals and of bank people as THADDEUS S. DAYTON 
cold, caged-in beings, must be 
overcome, 

“Many of the persons attracted 


by it will be small customers R. DAYTON became a member of the staff of 
making their first real contract 


with a big bank. But for each the Guaranty Trust Company of New York in 
of them will be a welcome; for December, 1916, and was appointed manager 
the Equitable is looking into the a ie . O17 

future. In helping the young man of the publicity department in October, 1917. 

to build his busi er- ‘ — ee ‘ . 
sonal estate, poy Sn Prior to his joining the Guaranty he was associate 
ae Sena aaeame at Gale editor of the R. G. Dun & Company publications, 
as the big customer of tomorrow ; and managing editor of the Annalist. He also had 
keds” meine — pe conducted important publicity campaigns for steam 


behind him and its counsel to n lectric transportation systems. 
guide him, he will build faster and e I y 


and — nen in business and He began his business career with the purchasing 
personal possessions. il C , Jew 
“The F cvesn or failure of the department of the Standard Oil Company of New 
campaign rests with all of us who York where he remained for ten years, and, later, 
make up the Equitable. More- 3 ° a 
over, with the appearance of this was for six years general manager of the Mexico 
Tst message we are under obli- : ~ . 7 .. , View af 
gation to make good our repre- Mine and Smelter Supply Company in the City of 
sentations. We must give to all Mexico. 
attracted by the _ series the 
friendly and cordial reception 
and the personal attention they 
will expect. 
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“Most people—even present 
large bank users—think that bank 
service ends at the outside of 
the tellers’ or loan-clerks’ win- 
dows. From now on let each one 
of us show that that is where 
Equitable Service only begins. 
Let us all be salesmen, ‘selling’ 
the Equitable to New York and 
the rest of the country as ‘The 
Friendly Bank.’ 

“ALVIN W. KRECH, 


President.” 
& 


BANK WINDOW STUNTS 
THAT INCREASED SAV- 
ING ACCOUNTS 


By Ernest A. DencH 


Ir 1s None too soon to trot 
forth the time-honored vacation 
saving argument. ‘There are, 
however, always new ways of 
fixing up a familiar subject in 
a totally different dressing. 


VACATION SUGGESTIONS 


The National City Bank, 
Chicago, IIL, showed a fishing 
outfit to the right of their win- 
dow, with a golf outfit at the 
opposite side. The floor space 
in between was one mass of 
train folders, with here and 
there a sign calling attention to 
their vacation saving system. At 
the back a sign enquired: 

“Where would you like to 
spend your vacation?” 

When the above window dis- 
play was taken out, the setting 
was changed to that of a camp- 
ing scene. More than a sug- 
gestion of a picnic party was 
obtained by the elaborate picnic 
outfit that was spread:out across 
the entire window. At the left 
was a picture of a congenial 








of that war. 





The Gettysburg Address 
of Abraham Lincoln 


OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new Nation, con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 


that all men are created equal. Now we are en- 
gaged in a great civil war, testing whether that Na- 
tion, or any Nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield 
We have come to dedicale a portion 
of that field as a final-resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that Nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above 
our poor power to add or detract. 
little note, nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us lo be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that [rom these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve ihat these dead shall not 
have died in vain~—that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of jreedom—and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


In commemoration of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln 


Lincoln National Bank 


of Rochester 


The world will 




















An appropriate Lincoln Day advertisement. 
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party camping in the woods, 
with railroad time tables scat- 
tered around on the floor. 

But the seasonable appeal 
need not always be present, for 
the form of saving that is more 
profitable to a bank is the per- 
manent kind. 


THE RAILROAD OF LIFE 


The National City Bank, 
Chicago, Ill., was also respon- 
sible for a railroad setting. The 
miniature tracks extended from 
the left side to the middle of 
the window, continuing the loop 
until they reached the rear 
scenery. The railroad was 
equipped with a small station, 
the roof of which was construct- 
ed with a bank book. A toy 
automobile was drawn up to the 
back of the station. Running 
along the tracks was an elec- 
trically operated train, the cars 
of which were loaded down with 
silver dollars and bills of high 
denominations. The stop signal 
by the side of the track bore 
an illuminated bank book, with 
name “B. A. Saver,” instead of 
the familiar sign. At the back 
was a picture of a railroad 
crossing, with stop sign, signals, 
etc. Down one road the signal 
read: “Save,” while the other 
road was entitled: “Spend.” The 
stop sign was worded as below: 

“The Railroad of life— 


You are the Dispatcher. 
Which road will you take?” 


DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE 


The .Union Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank Co., Chicago, placed 
a display sign near the window 
glass. From the bottom of the 
sign white confetti was blown 
up and then sucked up into a 
cut-out in the form of a ques- 
tion mark on the sign itself. 
The white confetti was then re- 
leased to reveal the one word: 
“Drifting.” A small stationary 
sign at the right bore the fol- 
lowing caption: 

“Drifting? Are you drifting 
with’ the tide?” 


AN EARLY START 


The Peoples Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, confined 
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$16,000; 000.00 


ALBANY CITY 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


100 State Street 


Sent on Request 





Booklet “U. S. Mail for. 
Banking” 





1 
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| | Cur View President Sayes | 

a i hat ten dllar bill burns ele i 


best insurance is a bank 
| 
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i | 2 /0 $16,000,000.00 


| ALBANY CITY 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 














regularly ((hough ema! 
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This Albany, N. Y., bank features its officers and directors by reproductions of their signatures over a short 


their window efforts to the pic- 
ture of a bride. The caption 
stated: ° 

“Money men save in their 
90’s makes dreams come true.” 


HOW MONEY FLIES 


The Atlanta National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., placed a small box 
directly against the window 
pane, with savings banks stack- 
ed on top of the box. Although 
the remainder of the window 
glass was painted black, suffi- 
cient space was left above the 
box so that one could read the 
cards occupying the rear panels 
of the window. The card at the 
left panel depicted a winged 
dollar flying in mid-air, backed 
up by the following caption: 

“Put it in the Savings Bank 
before it flies from you.” 

The other card showed a child 
putting a coin in his savings 
bank. 


THE HONEY BEE COMPARISON 


The Bank of Savings, Seattle, 
Wash., devoted their limited 
window space to a large sign, 
which was adorned with honey 
bees. The sign pointed out 
that— 

“Money is to the Man what 
Honey is to the Bee. 


Save for the Winter time of 
Life.” 


statement on some thrift topic. 


SYSTEM IN 


The Bankers Trust Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., filled the floor 
of their small window with sav- 
ings banks. Cards hung at the 
back delivered such convincing 
arguments as these: 


SAVING 


“To save successfully, you 
should save systematically. 

Make a deposit every pay day.” 

“In 10 years with 4 per cent. 
comeeaae interest. 


5. a week will 
$3,187.80. 

$2.00 a week will 
$1,274.34. 

$1.00 a week will 
$636.62.” 


WE PAY 4 PER CENT. 


grow to 
grow to 


grow to 


NO VACATION FOR DOLLARS 


The Union Trust Co, 
Chicago, IIll., exhibited a window 
card, in the corner of which 
a traveling bag was sketched. 
The headline stated: 

“Don’t take your Dollars on 
a Vacation.” 


A DRIVE ON JUVENILE DEPOSITS 


The Peoples Bank, Portland, 
Ore., utilized their window dis- 
play space to excellent advan- 
tage in a recent drive on juven- 
ile deposits. 

One of their exhibits was ar- 
ranged to represent a football 
field. Over the gravel spread 
floor goal posts were placed in 
correct positions. In the middle 
was an ordinary football, 


against which a placard an- 
nounced: 


“Can you Kick a Goal?” 


Another window was laid out 
as a field in an orchard., Half 
of the orchard was only in 
preparation, for small holes 
were dug in the turfs of grass 
and pennies planted. The other 
half of the orchard contained a 
number of small artificial fruit 
trees, with silver dollars hang- 
ing on them to represent fruit. 
A sign announced: 

“Sow Pennies and you Gather 
Dollars.” 


The third display was a boost 
for the Boy Scout movement in 
that it featured pictures of the 
Boy Scouts both at work and 
play. Backing up the pictures 
were large cards stating the 
scout ideals in detail. The ideal 
largely “played up” was this 
one: 


“A Scout is Thrifty.” 


The three foregoing window 
displays were permitted to re- 
main on exhibition for one week 
apiece before being replaced by 
the next. The time, effort and 
money expended on these unus- 
ual displays was more than re- 
paid by the extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of juvenile 
depositors that resulted. At 
the same time the windows made 
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THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over Five Millions 


Dependability 
in Banking Service 


EPENDABILITY in banking 
service has always been the one 
recognized important factor that 

is demanded by the depositor of a bank 
in handling his funds and business prob- 
lems of a financial nature 


In making your banking connection it 
should be done with the greatest care, 
and with consideration of the record and 
standing of the institution which invites 
your business, as well as the service it is 
able to render you 


For these very reasons The Seaboard 
National Bank has been for years the 
chosen depository of many of the promi- 
nent financial institutions and business 
firms throughout the United States. 


With a record of thirty-seven years of 
practical banking, with resources of 
more than seventy million dollars,—we 
offer you a banking service that is de- 
pendable, broad and comprehensive in 
its scope and especially adapted to 
meet your every particular financial 
requirement 























A dignified yet forceful advertisement with good typographical balance. 


a favorable impression on many 
adults. 


BIRTHDAY ACCOUNTS 


The National City Bank, 
Chicago, Il. piled their window 
with savings banks. This was 
in connection with a drive on 
“Birthday Accounts.” Cover- 
ing the entire rear was a large 
poster, and below the pictures 
of children from two to twenty- 
one, were shown. Individual 
savings accruing to them were 
quoted. The figures read: “Two 
years, $2.03; 6 years, $16.75; 
10 years, $160.28; 21 years, 
$286.54.” The lower part of 
the poster contained the fol- 
lowing effective arguments: 


“An account with $1.00 for 
your girl or boy and thereafter 
on each birthday deposit $1.00 for 
each year of his or her age. 

It will help to send your boy 
or girl to college. To have a 
bank book of one’s very own is 
always an incentive to save.” 


(Copyrighted, 1921, by Ernest 
A. Dench, in U. S. A.) 


HOW BANKS ARE AD- 
VERTISING 


Tue American Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Farmer Al- 
len’s Story” in which Farmer 
Allen tells an  improvident 
neighbor the various ways in 
which he has been helped by his 
bank. This is good publicity 
for farmer customers as it tells 
its story in a very human, in- 
teresting way. 


Tue Second National Bank of 
Paterson, N. J., is distributing 
to customers of its savings de- 
partment “daily dime saver” 
folders. These contain slits to 
hold 31 dimes, the plan being 
that when the folder is filled 
it should be brought to the bank 
for deposit at which time a 
new folder is issued. 


Tue Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, distributed 


to depositors with New Year's 
greetings a handsome leather 
bound diary. 


Ir 1s quite an intricate problem 
in bank advertising to know 
how to get the personal, human 
touch without losing dignity. 
The Albany City Savings In- 
stitution, of Albany, N. Y,, 
solved this problem in rather an 
interesting way. The bank 
wanted to introduce its officers 
and trustees to the public so as 
to show the personality of the 
men behind the bank. To do 
this it was first suggested that 
photographs of officers be used. 
This was objected to, however, 
on the ground of lack of dignity 
and a compromise was finally 
arrived at whereby the signa- 
tures of the men were featured 
in a series of ads each one of 
which quoted the officer or 
trustee in question on some 
phase of the subject of thrift. 
Elsewhere we reproduce some 
of the ads that were used. 


Tue Cleveland Trust Company 
has issued a tax calendar giving 
dates when various state and 
federal tax returns should be 
filed. This is a useful com- 
pilation and also serves to il- 
lustrate how a trust company 
can relieve an individual of the 
burden of carrying all of these 
details in mind. 


Wen tHe First National 
Bank of Idaho, Boise, Idaho, 
was granted fiduciary powers 
by the Federal Reserve Board 
it reproduced the actual certif- 
icate of authorization in a 
newspaper advertisement and 
explained the services which it 
was now able to render to 
clients. 


Banks THAT have Christmas 
Savings Clubs find it to their 
advantage to urge members to 
leave a certain amount of their 
accumulated funds in the bank 
as a regular savings account. 
The following post card form 
adopted by the American Bank 
of Commerce and Trust Com- 
pany, of Little Rock, Ark, 
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makes it easy for the depositor 
to do this: 


Little Rock, Ark. ....1920 
Please make the following 
transfer from my Christmas Sav- 
ings Account (No. ) 
a regular Savings Account. 
(CHECK PLAN YOU WISH TO 
FOLLOW ) 
entire amount due me 
Christmas Account 


. The 
when my 
matures. 

. One-half the amount due me 
when my Christmas Account 
matures. The other half to be 
aid me in cash. 

4 from the amount 
due me when my Christmas Ac- 
count matures. The balance to 
be paid me in cash. 

It is understood that I may 
withdraw any part or all the 
amount to my credit whenever I 
desire, but on all amounts left 
for six months or longer you are 
to pay me interest at 4 per cent. 
per annum. 

Kindly care for all the details 
and have my Savings Pass Book 
ready for me when the Christmas 
Savings Club closes. 

Name 
Address 


Tue Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, of Cleveland, 


offered a prize of $1.00 each 
for thrift jingles. Following 
are a few selections from the 
prize winners: 


Simple Simon ran a bill 
And found he couldn’t pay it. 
He wired his dad—the foolish 


lad— 
To see if he’d O. K. it. 


Father telegraphed at once, 

Sent these ten words collect. 
“Save a little as you go 

Will have the desired effect.” 


2 
As I go walking down the street 
A pleasant sight I see, 


A man almost a a run, 
Laughing aloud with glee. 


He holds a paper in his hand, 
His eyes so Dh f 8 > 
The Guardian Thrift Club Drive 
—my friends 
Is what is pleasing him. 


C) 


There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise; 
He wrote a snappy Thrift Club 


verse 
And won a dollar prize. 


And then to prove that he was 
wise, 


elve Interest Dates 


ILE the interest on bonds and 


mortgages is ordinarily paid semi- 
lly and divid 


ds on stock distrib- 





uted quarterly, a deposit account with 
this Company yields an income every 
month in the year for INTEREST 1S 
CREDITED MONTHLY thereon, 


In addition, such an account provides 
all the conveniences of a broad. up-~ 
to-date banking connection, witir fa- 
cilities equally valuable for corpora- 
tions, firms-and individuals. 


INQUIRIES WELCOMED AT 
ANY OF OUR FOUR OFFICES 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


This copy brings out the advantages of monthly interest payments. 
Note the effective use of illustrations. 


A bank in a big city 
with a community spirit 
Probably one of the first things that you will 
notice in your business relations with us is 
the spirit of co-operation and friendship that 
out oxpatication. 
We invite a conference with those 
template opening 


who con- 


a new banking connection. 


4| NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 
or New York 


The “location” idea is well brought 
out. 


With wisdom that bewitches. 
He = the “one” to join. th 


wu 
To bring him. future riches. 


Tue National Trust Com- 
pany, Limited, of Toronto, has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “The 
Old Fashioned Executor,” which 
contains a series of advertise- 
ments showing in a graphic way 
why the trust company is su- 
perior to the individual as an 
executor of trusts. 


THE co-operative advertising 
campaign now being conducted 
by the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion, of New York, is being pre- 
pared and placed by the Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York. 


AN EDITORIAL IN a recent num- 
ber of Printers’ Ink observed 
that banks are out to furnish 
a merchandising service to de- 
positors. The following letter 
from O. H. Cheney, president 
of the Pacific Bank, New York, 
in reply, is of interest: 


Editor of PRINTpRS’ INK: 

My attention has just been 
called to a recent editorial in your 
publication, entitled “Credit and 
the Bank’s Duty,” in which you 
suggest that banks should fur- 
nish a merchandising service to 
a Aa | ——— 

w nterest you to know 
that the Pacific Bank has main- 
tained such a. service for the past 
two years. We print the name 
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of our merchandising advisor just 
below the list of our directors on 
our printed statements. I may 
add that this service has been of 
great benefit to our customers as 
well as to ourselves. 

o. =m. CHENEY, President. 
Here are some good investment 
paragraphs from the recent 
advertising of the National 
City Company, of New York. 


You ~—— = io, pees here 
in the Unit tates.—Invest 
your surplus + worthwhile securi- 
ties, and safe-guard your future. 
Let us make suggestions. 

A family that saves brings con- 
tentment to the fireside. Invest 
your savings in income yielding 
securities. Let us suggest the 
kind of bonds, notes or preferred 
stocks that would best meet your 
requirements. 

One man cannot move a moun- 
tain. It takes the combined re- 
sources of thousands of investors 
to finance America’s big _ enter- 

ses. Your funds at work earn 
you an income “and speed the 
wheels of industry. Let us sug- 
gest Sound investment opportuni- 


ties. 
& 


A FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING EXHIBIT 


A Yew weeks ago there was a 
financial advertising exhibit of 
the Chicago banks and bond 
houses at the Morrison Hotel. 
It consisted of about one hun- 
dred display boards and was 
the largest and finest financial 
advertising exhibit ever as- 
sembled in Chicago. The four 
financial advertising exhibits 
which were awarded first honors 
at the Indianapolis advertising 
convention were included in this 
display. In addition to the dis- 
play there was an address by 
William Ganson’ Rose, of 
Cleveland, on “Advertising and 
Its Relation to Financial Busi- 
ness.” Representatives from 
all the Chicago financial insti- 
tutions attended. 


& 
VISUALIZING 


VisvaLizInc 1s AN important 
part of advertising. Bank ad- 
vertisers should endeavor to do 
more of it. The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company which is gen- 
erally reputed to know more 
or less about advertising, did 


some clever visualizing by hav- 
ing the reading matter and il- 
lustrations of one issue of “The 
Saturday Evening Post” set up, 
printed and bound in book form 
to show people how much they 
were getting for a nickel. Here 
is the reading matter used un- 
derneath a cut of their book in 
a circular: 


NOT FOR SALE 


This book is not for sale! 
was set up, printed, and bound 
just to illustrate the amount of 
editorial matter that Post read- 
ers receive every week. 

For the 382 pages of this book 
contain only the reading matter 
and illustrations that actually 
appeared in one averaged-sized 





of the institution. 
“It should be 


Only'a small percentage of the people know 
that mutual savings banks are bencvolent in- 
Stitutions, regulated by strict State laws, and 
carefully supervised by State authorities, and 
that the trustces serve without pay unless they 
have an active part in the everyday business 


4 of The Saturday Bvening 


Any of our subscription repre- 
sentatives will be glad to prove 
the real value of a year’s sub- 
scription, by showing you a copy. 

Novels of this size are ogling 
in — book stores for $2.00 
apiece. A year’s subscription for 
the Post is the equivalent of 52 
such volumes which in book form 
would sell for $104.00. 

And yet our price for a sub- 
scription is only $2.50 for any 
address in the United States. 

This, we consider, offers you 
good value for your money. 


Bank advertisers may be 
able to think of some equally 
good way to visualize some of 
the concrete things they have 
to offer the public. 


Who gets the earnings 
of the savings banks? 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK SAYS: 


d that the d 





are parties in an institution, the primary motive 
of which is not to make money, either for those 
who manage it or for those who avail them- 
selves of its privileges, but is an institution 
which takes care of the savings of the people 
and develops thrift and y 











¢, you 
will prove to them that the savings benke can 
be relied upon as their faithful and 





GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN, 
Saperintonont 


The Law Provides 
Deposits must be invested in nom 
speculative securities— 
A reserve fund must be maintained 
to protect deposits— 
Only depositors may participate ia 
the earnings from investmeats— 
The Savings Banks 
Are organized with no shares of stock, 


of Bents. 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


56 West 45th Street, New York City 





New York Savings banks are doing some splendid publicity through 
a co-operative campaign for savings. 
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IMPORTANCE 
OF WHITE SPACE IN 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

A goop MANY bank adver- 
tisers overlook the impor- 
tance of white space. They 
think it is a waste of good 
space not to fill it with read- 
ing matter. They don’t stop 
to think that reading matter 
is no good if it is not read. 
Type needs relief of white 
in and outside of it and 
around about it to invite the 
eye and make the type easy 
to read. Short copy is often 
better than long copy be- 
cause more likely to be read 
and remembered. Some of 
the most important events in 
history, even the creation 


the world—have been de- 
scribed in a very few words, 
so why pad out the story of 
your bank’s service, and try 
to cover it all in one ad? 


& 


ForeIGN EXCHANGE facilities 
can well be advertised now. 
Not so much foreign 
trade business perhaps, but 
foreign exchange  remit- 
tances and letters of credit 
for individuals. Use the for- 
eign language newspapers 
and advertising matter in 
foreign languages if you 
have any considerable for- 
eign population in your ter- 
ritory. 


The Business Side of 
Happy New Year 


LL over this country there are 

families whose happiness 

this and every New Year's Day 

is the result of the foresight of men 

who, while still living, made wise 
provision for the future. 

One of these men, who is typical 
of the others, at the beginning of 
a New Year now long past, looked 
into the faces of his loved ones 
and thought: “They are happy 
now, but how can I insure their 
happiness in the years to come?” 

He made a will. For his wife, 
inexperienced in business matters, 
he planned a trust fund, to protect 
her against the tragedy of ill-advised 
investments. A fund was set aside 
for his children’s education. The 
boys were to be given their whole 
share of the estate at a mature age; 
the daughters’ shares were to be 
kept in trust during their lives, so 
that, married or single, they would 
be financially independent. 


Then came the question: “Who 
is to carry out these plans?” He 
decided that it was unfair to his 
wife to ask her to manage property 
which it had taken his utmost labor 
and trained effort to accumulate. 
He named a trust company, there- 
fore, d because 
it had attributes which only a cor- 
poration could have—continuous 
existence, accumulated experience, 
financial responsibility, perfected 
mechanism, the counsel and direc- 
tion of many men skilled in business. 


And today, long after his death, 
the trust company is serving this 
man’s family from one Happy New 
Year to the next, its officers acting 
with understanding of each indi- 
vidual’s needs, yet observing a strict 
imparuality. 

As‘ this man made provision, 
#0 any man can provide, in pro- 
portion to his desires and means, 
for his family’s future. 








This is the first of a series of messages to be published by associared trust 


Sear th rv vender. A 
7 Faatifs Peon, ening tase sorte, 
application to # Crust company, or upon request to 


Trust Company Division 
AMERICAN Bankers AssociATION 
Five Nassau Staget, New York 


Co-operative advertising is the order of the day. 


The Trust Company 


section of the A. B. A. started a campaign in general magazines 
in January. 


Deposit your 
Christmas Bonus 
before Jan. 10 


AKE it the basis of a 

Special Interest ac- 
count. Bank it with us by 
January roth, and it will 
draw interest from Janu- 
ary Ist. 
Come in today—before you 
are tempted to spend it. 


One dollar starts an ac- 
count. Five dollars begin 
drawing interest. It takes 
only a few minutes to make 
your first deposit—and only 
a few minutes each week 


to keep it growing. 


MERCANTILE \ 
TRUST 


| —_— y) 


115 BROADWAY 
(Opposite Equitable Building 
MEMBER of 
Federal Reserve System 


This New York bank is making a 
consistent drive for interest 
accounts. 


Books on Bank Advertising 


Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. lllustrates 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding it. 
Copiously illustrated. 250 pages. 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters. By W. R. More- 
house. Contains 100 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 
Price, $7.50, postpaid. 

Pushing Your Business. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. 200 
pages. 











Bank Advertising Exchange 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


This list has been thoroughly revised. All members are urged to correct their 
mailing lists accordingly. All of those named below have agreed to exchange 
hooklets, folders and other publicity matter as issued during the coming year. 
In order that the fullest measure of mutual helpfulness may be brought about in 
1921, every member is urged to live up to this agreement conscientiously and to make 
a liberal distribution of advertising material. 








A 
Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal, 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex, 


Bader, A. F., asst. Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind, 


Batter. C C. W., pres., Ist Nat’l Bank of Clarksville, 

enn 

Bankers Magazine, The, New Yor 

Bauder, R. B., Union Bank Bldg., ~_——— Ill. 
Baugher, } pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., 

oa W., 
a 

aan. zx. BD. 


Lansing, Mich 
Berger, H. C., 
Wis. 


cash., 


New- 

Bell, director serv., Svgs, Bank of Utica, 

eash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 

Marathon Co. Bk., 

Bernhardt, J., pen. Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. 
40., 


Pine Bluff, 
=> A., pres., bitiseas Bank & Tr. Co., Tampa, 


asst. 


a. Wausau, 


Blethen, J. S. eash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, A 

Branham, D. z. director pub., Hellman Com’! Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G, W. C., ‘asst. secy., Tidewater Bank & Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst. Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, ~~ C. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv, dept., Fletcher Svgs. 

Tr. Co., 5 ae ong Ind. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst. cash., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. adv. gr., American Bank of 
Commerce & Tr. Co., me ittle Rock, Ark. 


Cc 
Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, s 
Childress, F. B., adv, mgr., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Coon, H, J., A ad Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Corrigan, J, V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Crary, R. F., asst. cash., Internat’l Bkg. Oorp., N. ea 
Culbreth, E. B,, Com’l Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N. © 


D 


Dayton, T. S., pub, mgr., Guaranty % Co., N. Y. 

De "ebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr, Co., N ° 
, Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bk., Phila., Pa. 

ub. mgr., Central Ir, Co. of "Illinois, 


cash., 


hicago, Ml. 

De Wilde, J., pub. mgr., American Nat’l Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

Distelhorst, W., adv. div., 1st Wisconsin Nat’l Bk., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Bberspacher. .» asst. cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, 
Sheluyvitte, it 

Bkirch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bank, N,. Y. 

Elisworth, F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bk, & Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, 


Etter, R. W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


F 
Frost, L. A., treas., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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G 

ale mer Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co., 
em, 

4 A dept, Mechanics & Metals 
Buck ry 7-™ Inc., Winston-Salem, 
bus, ext. dept, Security Tr. 

H 
Hall, J. C., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 


Chester, Pa. 
Hall, W. R. D., com’i serv. dept., Phila, Nat’l Bk., 
Phila., 


Geena, 


Genie . 
Nat’i Bai, 
Gillmore, M. §., 


Grimm, H. B 
Detroit, ch. 


Pa. 
: er ~ C. F., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank, Los Gatos, 


Handerson, 0. H., Union Co,, Oleveland, Ohio. 
— E, G., Barnett Nat'l Bank, Jacksonville, 


Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2929 Bway., N. Y. C. 

Higley, J. N., adv. dept., ist Nat’l Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 

Hoagland, eS G., pub. mgr., Nat’l City Bank, Chi- 
cago, R 

Hodgins, J, H., statistical dept., Union Bank of 

Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hokanson, N. M., adv. mgr., State Bank of Chicago, 


Holdam, wm Va om. ae Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
Chattanooga 

Home Bank o: AW editor, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Cana 

Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat’l Bank, 


Richmond, Va. 
— Pp, . asst. cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, Corona, 


a 
Hunter, _—_ G. 
Co., Kansas City, 


Hutchtig, B. M., ~ % =e. Seaboard Nat’l Bank, 
° we G, r 

vice-pres., Union Nat’l Bank, New- 
J 


Jessup, T., asst. cash., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. Bk., 
Chica Ill. 

Johnson, 'W., we Nat’l Bank, Warren, Pa. 

Johnson, 8. wW., gr. new bus. ‘dept. ., Seaboard 
Nat'l a ’ Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, W. Jr., mgr. adv. dept., Marine Tr. 
Co., Bu iralo; N. ¥. 

Jones, M. H., asst. cash., Ist & Citizens Nat’l Bk., 
Elizabeth City, N. C: 


Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. a Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Me dian, Miss 
Keller, C. B., Jr cash., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank, 


Stroudsbu 
re, pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 


Kittredge, B 
Boston, 

Kommers, "Ww. Sos pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash, L 


Lan ~ — E., Liberty Nat’l Bank, Y. 6. 
er, B. Ww. asst. treas., United States Tr. Co., 
oa. Fila. 

Leitch, W. mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, 

Lersner, V. A., comp., eg gy Svgs. Bank, 


—e, & Drig; Ave., B yn. 
Lord, ay; Sovteah Per. Bkg. , 58 Bway., N. Y. 


sec: a Kansas City Terminal Tr. 


Imhoff, C. H., 
ark, N. J. 














M 
McCorkle, f. She pub, mgr., City Nat’l Bank, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. & Svgs, Bank, Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn 
McElvare, R. R., mgr. serv. dept., Nat’l Bank of 


Commerce, N. Y. CO. 
Matthews, H. B., adv. mgr., S. W. Strauss & Co., 


150 Bway., N. Y. 

Megan, T. F., asst. secy., Internat’] Tr. Oo., Bos- 
ton, Mass, 

Merrill, F., adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

7 A. J., pub. dept., Union Tr. Co., Rochester, 


Miner, J. H., mgr. dept, pub. relations. Seattle 
Nat'l Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


———, 1: » adv. mgr., ist Nat’l Bank, St. Jo- 
sepa, 
Morrish, W. F., vice-pres., 1st Nat’l Bank, Berke- 
ley, Cal, 
Oo 
Overton, J. A., cash., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown 
Branch, N, Y. 
P 
Painter, W. H., asst, to pres., Security Nat’l Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., New Or- 


leans, La, 
Powell, Vv, M., cash., Home Svgs. Bk., B’ ae 


Pratt, T. ; * Henry’ L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wait ‘st: 
N. ¥. ©. 
BR 
Rankin, A. E., pub. mgr., Fidelity Tr. Co., Buffalo, 


Reynolds, D. M., pub. mer, lst Nat’l Bank & Tr. 
& § —_ Los Angeles, Cal, 

Rittenhouse, C. M , Farman Loan & Tr. Co., N.¥.C. 

Ruff, W. J., cash., ” Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, Wilkes- 


Barre, 
Ryland, 6., mgr. new bus, dept., 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Sawyer, W. M., mgr. pub., Nat’l City Co., N. Y. C. 
Schlenker, A., cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
— wo G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 8t., 


Scott, W., vice-pres., Virginia Tr. Oo., Richmond, 
a. 

aieg. W. W., Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone St., 

Shoven, A. M. -+, cash., City Tr. & Svgs, Bank, Kan- 
kakee, 


Sloan, L. ‘., “Nat'l City Bank, N. Y. O, 
C., pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clinton 


American Nat’l 


Smith, A. 
Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept., {ndustrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 
q pub. dept., Commerce Banks, 


Staker, F. M., m 
Kansas City, 
— a C, x. 

Stein, R., asst. cash., Nemeth State Bk., N. Y, 
Stoner, Zz H., pres., Peoples Nat’l Bank, * Ae 


ro, Pa. 
—,, RS C., *_~ » Indiana Svgs. & Loan 
* South 1 Bend, Ind. 


“treas., Danielson Tr. Co., Dan- 
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oo J. H., 2 Bus, Dept., Com’l Svgs. 
>*. Tr. , Toledo, Ohio. 
oa F. pany mgr., Mercantile Bank of the 
» BBY 


Tait, A. @., pub. mgr., Royal Bank of Canada, 


ontreal. 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Svgs. & 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Thomson, E. H., pub. . on Washington Loan & 
Tr. Co., Washin, _ 

Thurston, W. B. mgr. for. dept., Merch. 
Mechanics ist’ Natt Bank, Baltimore, Ma. 


v 


Van Blarcom, W., cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank, 


. &. Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. ¥, ©. 
w 

Western J. ws pres., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, Sioux 
alls, 

Wadden, I. A., vice-pres., Lake Co, Nat’l Bank, 
Madison, 8. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. Bank, 
Minneapolis, 

Wells, Sa T., asst. cash., Denver Nat’l Bank, Den- 
ver, 


Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs, Insti- 
tution, Albany, N. 


asst. 


Van Leer, 


Williams, J. B., asst. cash., Third Nat’l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodside Nat’l Bank, 
a 

Winship, hag vice-pres., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, 
Beste.” ass, 

Withers, O. K., pub. mgr., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 40th St. & 
Madison Ave., N. Y. O. 

Zz 

Zambrano, A., Jr., c/o Zam 
Apartado No, 6, Monterrey, L& L. Mex, 

Zimmerman, F, A., treas., reburg Tr. Oo., 


——— ., cash., Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. 
“" Park, Ill. 


NEW NAMES 


Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Hirt, E. C., Banco Hispano Suizo, Para Empresas 
lec ricas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 

Lyons, W. S., Union Trust Co. of D. ©., 15th & 
Sts., W ashington, dD. Cc 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de Lou- 
vain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr., Union de Banques Suisses, 
Zurich, Switzerland, 


Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handele- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., Shang- 
hai, China. 
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‘THE value of school savings bank- 
ing as a practical means for de- 
veloping saving as a habit, for teach- 
ing the fundamentals of the American 
economic system and for demonstrating 
the function of banks in the advance- 
ment of local interests, is indicated in 
letters from state commissioners of edu- 
cation to the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, savings bank division. 

That office is distributing a concise 
but exhaustive report on the methods 
and statistics of the school savings bank 
work of several hundred cities during 
the past school year. It will soon re- 
port upon the first half of the present 
year. 


Hon. Payson Smith, commissioner of 
education of Massachusetts, says: 


“T am heartily in favor of a system of 
school savings banking as a project for 
fixing in the student the habit of saving 
and for teaching the workings of our eco- 
nomic system. 


The bankers’ responsibility is espec- 
ially mentioned by Hon. L. N. Hines, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Indiana, who writes: 


“This office always endorses any worthy 
project that looks to the promotion of school 
savings, or that inculcates ideas of thrift 
in the minds of the children. Any organi- 
zation that is doing work of this kind is to 
be commended. The bankers of the United 
States are of real service to the schools 
in promoting school savings banking.” 


Hon. W. D. Lewis, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Penn- 
sylvania, writes: 


“This department is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with such plans as are described in 
your discussion of school savings banking. 
It will encourage in every way possible the 
establishment of school savings banks 
throughout the state. We believe, however, 
that these school savings banks should be 
definitely connected with instruction in 
thrift. The instruction can be coordinated 
with the arithmetic course in grades four 
to eight, and with the vocational civics 
course in the ninth grade.” 
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Official Approval of School 
Savings Banking 


Bank Shines as Humorist 


OT often do banks receive praise 

for their humor, but here is tribute 
of that sort, paid by one who is himself 
noted as being possessed of a high de- 
gree of sardonic humor. Speaking in 
the United States Senate on January 
21, Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman of 
Illinois, said: 

“Here is something I desire to read, 
not from a wicked packer, not from 
some dry goods millionaire, but from a 
national bank, the Irving National 
Bank of New York. It is seldom that 
a bank has a sense of humor or permits 
it to become visible; but this extract 
rivals anything that Juvenal or Voltaire 
ever wrote, and the bank is as uncon- 
scious of it as we are of being states- 
men: 


In the atmosphere of government, as for 
years we have known it in this country, 
there appears to be some quality which 
makes nearly impossible a proper relation- 
ship between this atmosphere and the other 
atmosphere which surrounds it. There ap- 
pears to be in this atmosphere of govern- 
ment some strange poison which in its milder 
effect, even upon the sound business man 
who goes into government, causes him to 
view himself and his function with a serious- 
ness not in the least justified by facts. 

In a more serious form it causes him to 
imagine that his is a heaven-sent function, 
and that his chief duty on earth is to dis- 
cipline some one or to check something, to 
interfere with some one’s plans, to throw the 
proverbial monkey wrench into some one’s 
machinery. In other words, he is disposed 
to exercise a function in which the destruc- 
tive predominates and in which is to be 
found but little which may be of actual use 
in building up things. 

In the third stage, and unfortunately this 
stage is not necessarily fatal, he becomes 
the great protector of the downtrodden, the 
enemy of oppression, and Wall Street, 
money domination, and so forth, assume 
deadly form in his mind. At this stage 
he usually becomes famous in his home town 
as an orator. 


“If there was ever any more com- 
plete description of the genesis, the de- 
velopment, and the full flowering unto 
the perfect day of a demagogue written 
in the English language, it is written 
by this prosaic bank that would have 
the world think it as void of a sense 
of humor as a cobblestone.”’ 
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New Export Problems 


Mere order-taking in foreign trade has had its 
day. Though our shipments of goods and 
merchandise over-seas continue large, bankers 
and exporters in every line recognize that the 
turn in the tide has come. 


In future, goods that go abroad must first be 
sold. Customers must be sought, studied, 
served. Markets must be developed on a basis 
of information and analysis even more exact 
than those required in securing export busi- 
ness in the past. 


In making contacts with unfamiliar markets— 
in keeping touch with changing conditions—in 
carrying out the financial or shipping oper- 
ations required in over-seas transactions—the 
Irving’s Foreign Trade and Foreign Service 
Divisions may be able to supply you and your 
clients with just the information, counsel or 
commercial aid you need. For export bankers 
and merchants, Irving service spans all seas. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
































THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
announces the opening of a 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


located on the fifth floor of the 
National Life Building 


29 South LaSalle Street 
Telephone: State 4765 
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HIS office has been established to increase 

the special service which The Equitable 
offers to the banks and bond dealers of the 
Central West. 

It has a direct private wire to the home office 
in New York, enabling us to more quickly and 
efficiently help you handle your customers’ New 
York and foreign business and to obtain bond 
quotations and execute orders in the chief markets 
of the country. 

Mr. Donald L. De Golyer has been appointed 

- manager of our Chi- 
cago office, and Mr. 
W. E. Hart assistant 
manager. They and 
the other members of 
its staff are at your 
service at any time 


and in any matter. 
Sss=> 


~~ : 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 
London—3 King William St., E. C. 4 Paris—23 Rue de la Paix 


Total Resources over $300,000,000 
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Foreign Credits 
By Samuel MacClintock 


Former American Consul 


ago placed an order with an 

American manufacturer for 
$100,000 worth of goods. He gave a 
bank reference but no information upon 
which to base a credit judgment and the 
manufacturer was unable to obtain from 
any known source the information which 
he needed. By accident he did get it 
from the editor of an export journal 
who had recently returned from that 
part of the world. 

There are now approximately 25,000 
exporters in the United States—manu- 
facturers, merchants, brokers, commis- 
sion houses. Of those it is estimated 
that approximately one-half have been 
accustonted to doing business on a cash 
basis only. Practically everyone con- 
versant with world affairs agrees that 
this method of doing business will have 
relatively little place in normal times 
during the years to come. Credit trans- 
actions will prevail in foreign as in 
domestic trade. 

During recent years our foreign 
trade has amounted to approximately 
one-fifth of our total trade. Mr. James 
A. Farrell, president of the Steel Cor- 
poration, has well pointed out that the 
difference between making a profit and 
just meeting expenses depends upon 
keeping our plants fully employed— 
upon our ability to sell the last twenty 
per cent. of their capacity. During 
1920 our exports amounted to $8,228,- 
759,748. Over one billion was sent 
to Latin America alone. Eleven and 
three-tenths per cent. of the gross value 
of all our manufactured goods were 
marketed abroad during 1919. To hold 
this huge foreign trade means stability 
and prosperity ; to let it slip away means 
over-production, depression, unemploy- 
ment and no profits. 

At the present time foreign credit 
transactions are decidedly under sus- 
picion. On every hand we hear of 
cancellations, refusals to accept goods, 


A NEW ZEALANDER some time 


and the protesting of irrevocable credits. 
All this naturally tends to make foreign 
traders hesitate and become extremely 
cautious, as well they may be. We are 
in the trough of a world movement of 
price readjustment. Our manufactur- 
ing capacity has been expanded enor- 
mously and a big foreign trade is abso- 
lutely essential if the plants are to be 
operated at anything like their maxi- 
mum output. Selling only the surplus 
left over after our domestic demands 
are taken care of is no way to build up 
a permanent foreign business. Some 
manufacturers are definitely allocating 
a percentage of their output to the for- 
eign field, and this is the right pro- 
cedure. 

A survey of business conditions pre- 
vailing in the chief foreign markets 
shows conclusively that it is impossible 
for anyone to sell them on a big scale 
if cash against accounts is demanded. 
Foreign customers simply have not got 
the cash and cannot do business on that 
basis. We must extend credit in one 
form or another if we want to do busi- 
ness abroad. 

It is estimated that we have already 
extended credit to foreign merchants, 
manufacturers and governments to the 
extent of some $4,000,000,000, most of 
it in the form of goods and on long 
time. The grower or manufacturer who 
thus sells on long credits, as well as 
the investor or speculator who loans 
money to a foreign government in ex- 
change for its bonds, does so for the 
most part by borrowing from his bank. 
Such transactions tie up commercial 
bank loans in a way that is not safe 
and not in accord with good banking 
principles. The shutting down on such 
loans is one reason for the establish- 
ment of banking institutions organized 
for the purpose of extending long-time 
credits. 

The first foreign banking corpora- 
tion organized under the Edge Law has 
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been in successful operation now for 
some time. Another was recently organ- 
ized in New Orleans to handle cotton 
sales particularly. The Bankers Union 
is being promoted by Boston interests 
and the McHugh plan for a $100,000,- 
000 foreign financing corporation, is 
now being gotten ready for operation, 
with the support of the American 
Bankers Association. Still other organ- 
izations are talked of, the object of all 
being to provide long term credits to re- 
liable foreign customers. 

In spite of all the uncertainties in the 
present business situation and the grave 
problems involved in the effort to read- 
just and reach a more stable equilibri- 
um, the fact remains that the factors 
making for safety and orderly progress 
in many foreign countries are as sound 
and constructive as in our own country. 
There are honest and capable merchants 
in South America, Europe and the 
Orient fully worthy of long-term cred- 
its. To drop the connections we have 
with such customers because they can- 
not pay for our goods in cash would be 
to cripple most seriously our foreign 
trade in the future and give a lead to 
our competitors that would be hard to 
overcome. 

But the extension of foreign credits 
must be made with extreme care. This 
means a knowledge of the general eco- 
nomic, political and financial conditions 
in any particular foreign country and 
of the soundness and actual standing 
of any customer who wants our goods. 
And here is where the rub comes: We 
have yet to develop largely the organi- 
zation, the technique, and the experi- 
ence necessary for the collection and 
dissemination of the right kind of for- 
eign credit information. 

At present such information as is 
available comes largely from the follow- 
ing sources: First, the banks. A few 
of the large banks with agencies abroad 
collect first-hand information and main- 
tain complete, up-to-date files. This 
number includes only those who have 
many customers in foreign trade. For the 
most part the other banks simply bor- 
row. Securing foreign credit information 
and keeping it up to date is expensive. 


A bank maintains such a department in 
order to serve its clients and draw new 
ones. As the head of the foreign de- 
partment of one large bank said: “We 
maintain a service here for our custom- 
ers that costs us many, many thousands 
of dollars a year, and then is far from 
satisfactory. We cannot cover the 
world with our own agents and conse- 
quently must rely chiefly upon second- 
ary and unassured sources of informa- 
tion. If we could give up this service 
without prejudicing the interests of our 
customers we would be only too glad 
to do so.” 

Then come the mercantile agencies, 
chiefly Dun and Bradstreet. Both of 
these have foreign departments, but 
they have not specialized in the foreign 
field and have not extended their or- 
ganizations throughout the world. The 
management of their agencies is not al- 
ways in the hands of American citizens 
and the sources from which they get 
their information frequently’ leaves 
something to be desired. The agencies do 
not have quite the same standing in their 
foreign work that they do in the domes- 
tic field. Either they will have to ex- 
pand and perfect their foreign service 
or other sources of getting the desired 
information will be developed. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has a foreign bureau and is now 
engaged in securing the ledger expe- 
riences of its members for the benefit 
of fellow members. The Association re- 
cently stated that “Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are lost annually 
through commercial frauds perpetrated 
by concerns in other countries which 
take advantage of American business 
houses.” 

No provision is made in the Credit 
Men’s plan for securing original, first- 
hand information on their own account, 
but they have an important contact 
which gives them much information, 
though not complete, of both a general 
and specific nature from around the 
world. Some of this is published in a 
confidential weekly bulletin. If their 
members are willing, as they should be, 
to exchange ledger information, it is 
obvious that such information will be 
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of capital importance, though available 
to members of the Association only. 

The insurance of foreign credits has 
been urged upon bankers for a number 
of years by manufacturers. Mr. Alvin 
Johnson, chairman of the board of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has fre- 
quently said that the manufacturer is 
not equipped to pass on foreign credits 
safely, and that credit is not a manu- 
facturing but a banking risk. The 
banks, however, have played safe by re- 
fusing to do more than place such in- 
formation as they have been able to se- 
cure at the disposal of their customers. 
A prominent manufacturer recently 
said: 

“When one of our manufacturers 
gives a credit order he passes it along 
to his credit man for checking. The 
credit man gets all the information he 
can, but unfortunately it is generally 
not full, accurate and recent enough for 
him to feel safe in passing the order, 
so he turns it down. He plays safe. 
If he had the same character of infor- 
mation with regard to foreign customers 


and prospects as he has for domestic 
he could save his house enough busi- 
ness to pay a handsome dividend.” 

The American Manufacturers Foreign 
Credit Insurance Exchange was recent- 
ly organized at Chicago, chiefly by 
a group of men connected with the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers Association. It is 
a mutual company, on a membership 
basis and not, therefore, open to all on 
a fee basis, the members endeavoring to 
safeguard themselves by pooling their 
information and responsibility. This 
means, therefore, chiefly an exchange of 
ledger experience. 

Under the plan proposed by the Ex- 
change the solvency only of the debtor 
is insured. Non-acceptance of the mer- 
chandise by the customer or refusal of 
payment is not covered. 

Such are the organizations now in the 
field. That our manufacturers particu- 
larly need much more comprehensive 
and dependable service in the foreign 
field than they have had in the past 
is obvious and that proper credit infor- 
mation underlies any rational plan of 
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financing is true. The director of a 
foreign trade corporation with a large 
business in Latin America especially 
says that a considerable part of his 
business comes from manufacturers who 
do not have the sources of credit infor- 
mation that would enable them to take 
credit risks safely. The British and 
German traders have long had better 
credit, banking and insurance in their 
foreign work than we have had. There 
is no reason to believe, however, that 
the excessively long credits sometimes 
granted by the Germans were in ac- 
cordance with sound business or should 
be imitated by others. What we should 
imitate is their collection of minute, ac- 
curate, first-hand credit information 
upon which they based their transac- 
tions. And this leads to a consideration 
as to just what is needed by our ex- 
porters in the way of foreign credit in- 
formation. 


Such information, to be satisfactory, 
should be first of a general economic 
character—the condition of internal 
trade in any given country, the flow of 
its foreign commerce, the chief sources 
of its imports and exports, the financial 
and political trend, and the general out- 
look. 

Next there should be complete re- 
ports, in standardized form, from the 
customer or prospect himself, from his 
friends and his competitors, from his 
own bank and from other banks, and, if 
possible, from American exporters. 
Such reports should bring to light the 
nature of the transactions that the cus- 
tomer has had, the highest amount of 
credit extended to him, his punctuality 
in paying, an accurate statement of his 
assets and liabilities, frequency with 
which the business “turns,” cases in 
which suits for payment have been 
brought, judgments rendered, divorces, 
marriages, and personal reputation. 
Such reports should show up the crooks 
and dead-beats from the honest custom- 
ers worthy of future dealings. 

A practice not infrequently employed 
in the past by unsubstantial concerns is 
that of referring only to a bank or other 
dealer with whom they have had satis- 
factory dealings and saying nothing 
about those with whom their dealings 
have been unsatisfactory. Likewise 
foreign customers have sometimes been 
granted the full line of credit to which 
they were entitled by three or four dif- 
ferent manufacturers or dealers, thus 
leading to overextension, frequently 
with unhappy results. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that even a sight- 
draft transaction is a credit risk, for 
the consignee may refuse payment and 
thus throw the merchandise back upon 
the seller. 

Such reports, based upon recent, 
careful, direct information, and pre- 
sented in a clear, simple form would do 
much to enable our traders to extend 
their business abroad with the same 
degree of confidence that they do at 
home. 

The idea of an adequate foreign 
credit service has been roundly com- 
mended by some of our leading students 
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of foreign trade. Mr. E. H. Outer- 
bridge says, “Credits must be based 
upon the character and the assets of the 
individuals who are to receive it.” Mr. 
Archibald J. Wolfe says: “To try and 
cope with the changed conditions on the 
basis of the old type credit informa- 
tion machinery is to endeavor to pilot 
an ocean steamer with a toy compass.” 
And Mr. Jerome D. Greene, of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., makes the statement 
that a good foreign credit institution 
“would do more, perhaps, than any- 
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thing else to make available such credit 
as actually exists and to prevent avoid- 
able over-extensions with the attendant 
losses and still more serious reaction 
against legitimate foreign credits.” 

Trustworthy credit information is as 
much to the advantage of the honest 
foreign dealer as it is to our own ex- 
porter. It will be of large usefulness 
when it enables every honest seller and 
buyer to extend his trade to the limit 
of his resources with safety and assur- 
ance. 


Financial Conditions in Roumania 
By Nicholas Petrescu, Ph.D. 


HE financial strain under which 

the majority of European coun- 

tries have been living since the 
signing of the armistice is to be found 
also in Roumania. There is good reason 
for believing that the pressure of such a 
state of affairs is now less severe than 
was the case one year ago. Neverthe- 
less, the public finances of that country 
are still suffering from disorganization. 
The gap between expenditures and 
revenues has not yet been filled up, and 
foreign trade is recovering slowly from 
the effects of the war. The causes 
éperating to bring about this situation 
are the following: underproduction, 
lack of sufficient means of transporta- 
tion, and the depreciation of currency 
values. 


AGRICULTURAL UNDERPRODUCTION 


The chief resources of Roumania’s 
wealth are cereals and oil. The agra- 
rian reforms and the wanton destruction 
of the oil industry during the war have 
completely disorganized the two great 
industries of the country. Since the 
expropriation of the large estates the 
agricultural conditions of Roumania and 
its problems are entirely different from 


anything to be found in the Western 
countries of Europe or America. The 
crops are raised by a multitude of small 
landowners, for the most part poor and 
unable to command credit for the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery. Their 
means of production are thus very 
limited. Moreover, these small land- 
owners cultivate only a portion of their 
property, being, as a rule, unaware of 
the fact that the general production 
of the country lags behind.* Such a 
situation cannot be considered with any- 
thing but anxiety. Means of remedy- 
ing it are being considered, such as 
coercive measures and the enlighten- 
ment of the country population as re- 
gards the collective interests of the na- 
tion. 
THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Before the war Roumania ranked 
fourth among the oil producing coun- 
tries of the world, coming after the 


*As a matter of fact, the commer for 


the agricultural year 1919-1920 have 
amounted to (for the old Kingdom and 
the regained territories) 2,016,454 ha. of, 
wheat, 212,127 ha. of rye, 1,222,367 ha. bar- 
ley, 893,304 ha. of oats, and 3,007,812 ha. 
of corn. Compared with pre-war quree, 
the sowings of wheat and rye have fallen 
off about 40 per cent., and those of corn 
about 20 per cent. 
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United States, Russia, and Mexico. In 
fact, the total production of the petro- 
leum industry in Roumania amounted 
to 1,885,225 tons in 1913, which rep- 
resents 3.72 per cent. of the world pro- 
duction of that year.* One knows only 
approximately the area of the territories 
containing oil deposits. According to 
the latest investigations there are about 
20,000 ha. (about 48 thousand acres) 
of oil territories in Roumania, of which 
only 2,500 ha. are exploited. 

The total capital invested in the 
petroleum industry of Roumania in 
1915 amounted to 519,520,000 lei (1 
Leu = $0.19), of which only 7 per 
cent. was Roumanian. The 93 per cent. 
foreign capital was represented as fol- 
lows: 110 millions German capital, 96 
millions British, 80 millions Dutch, 25 
millions United States, 12 millions Bel- 
gium, 10 millions French, and the re- 
maining 15 millions were Austrian, 
Italian, and Swiss capitals. After the 
conclusion of peace important changes 
have taken place in the distribution of 
foreign capitals in the Roumanian oil 
industry, but definite figures are lack- 
ing in this respect. 
out that the participation of British, 
French, and American capital is now 
represented on a larger scale than be- 
fore the war.+ 

In 1913 Roumania had exported 1,- 
036,000 tons of oil in value of one 
hundred million lei, that is, more than 
a half of the total production of that 
year. In 1919, only 37,000 tons of oil 
had been exported out of a total pro- 
duction of 920,000 tons. The figures 
for the whole year 1920 are not yet 
available. However, while the produc- 
tion has a little increased during this 


*The following table shows Roumania’s 
place among the oil producing countries 
of the world in 1913: 

Tons 
32,314,000 
9,247,000 
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*The American capital invested is held 
entirely by the Standard Oil Company. 
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period, the export has not advanced 
much over the figures of the previous 
year (93,428 tons for the first six 
months against over 500,000 tons dur- 
ing the first semester of 1913). 

This state of affairs is due to the 
lack of transportation and machinery 
in the devastated oil fields. In order 
to reach the export figure of 1913 the 
production should be doubled over that 
of the pre-war times, for the home con- 
sumption has increased to nearly 70 
per cent. on account of the expansion 
of the country. 


PUBLIC FINANCES 


The unsatisfactory position of indus- 
try and foreign trade is reflected in the 
public finances of the country. The 
decline of exports, inflation of currency 
and credit, budget deficits, and lack of 
a definite financial policy on the part 
of the Government are the concurrent 
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causes which make the present financial 
situation of Roumania so perplexing. 

The depreciation of the leu has been 
determined not only by the adverse 
balance of trade, but also by extra- 
ordinary inflation. After the conclu- 
sion of hostilities there were in circula- 
tion, besides the emissions of the Na- 
tional Bank of Roumania, a consider- 
able quantity of Austro-Hungarian 
crones, Russian roubles, and notes is- 
sued by the Banca Generala during 
the German occupation of the country. 
Instead of unifying the monetary cir- 
culation, the Government has tolerated 
a chaotic currency system for nearly 
two years, during which new quantities 
of Austro-Hungarian and Russian pa- 
per money have been stealthfully intro- 
duced into the country. The retreat 
of crones and roubles took place only 
in September, 1920, while the circula- 
tion of the notes issued by the Banca 
Generala is still being allowed. The 
elimination of crones and roubles has 
burdened the public finances with ten 
billion lei, necessitating new emissions 
of paper and thereby increasing infla- 
tion. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Before the war the public debt of 
the Kingdom of Roumania amounted to 
nearly two billion lei, of which 1,795,- 
394,291 lei represented the consolidated 
debt. On June 1, 1920, the public debt 
of the old Kingdom amounted to 10,- 
735,812,291 lei, of which 4,495,394,291 
lei was consolidated debt and 6.240,- 
418,000 lei floating debt. To this 
should be added at least 15 billion lei 
of public debt for the regained terri- 
tories, which represent a total public 
debt of 25 billion lei for Greater Rou- 
mania. 

The financial burden borne by the 
Roumanian nation appears, however, to 
be less heavy when compared with that 
of other European nations. Thus the 
total public debt represents 470 lei per 
head, against 6,395 francs in Great 
Britain, 5,130 francs in France, and 
5,148 francs in Germany. Further- 
more, if we take into account the 
natural resources of the country we 
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find that Roumania’s financial recovery 
is a matter of time only. 


THE BUDGET OF 1920-21 


As already observed, one of the 
causes determining the actual unsatis- 
factory position of Roumania’s public 
finances has been the lack of a definite 
financial policy on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. The truth is that Roumania 
has had no budget since the armistice. 
As a matter of fact, the country had 
been spending more than it was receiv- 
ing in revenue for the last two years. 
The difficulty of establishing a budget 
for Greater Roumania was chiefly due 
to the chaotic system of taxation in the 
new territories. The unification of the 
fiscal system throughout the country 
was the problem which the Government 
had to solve before the establishment 
of a definite budget. This is now on 
the way to being achieved. 

The first budget for Greater Rou- 
mania (for the year 1920-21) amounts 
to 6,090,920,000 lei for revenues and 
6,600,000,000 lei for expenditures, 


showing thus a deficit of 509,080,000 


lei. It goes without saying that this 
budget is provisory, for it contains only 
a rough and approximate estimation of 
revenues and expenditures. As regards 
revenues, they result for the most part 
from indirect taxes, which amount to 
4,586,890,000 lei, the direct taxes 
yielding only 461,000,000 lei. This 
disproportion is determined by the fact 
that there are no taxes on income and 
war wealth in Roumania. The Gov- 
ernment is, however, contemplating the 
introduction of such taxes as soon as 
possible. An extraordinary budget will 
be established within the next few 
months in order to cover the expendi- 
tures required by the work of recon- 
struction and the extinction and con- 
solidation of debts. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


Remarkable services were rendered 
by the National Bank of Roumania to 
the Roumanian State during and after 
the war. Although a private institu- 
tion, the National Bank has the privi- 
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lege of issuing paper money. Its 
function and statutes are practically the 
same as those of the Bank of England 
or the Bank of France. During the 
war the National Bank has advanced to 
the State a considerable amount of 
money in the form of loans. Moreover, 
it has made possible the raising of loans 
through its numerous branches through- 
out the country. 

Up to the end of 1919 the National 
Bank had advanced to the Roumanian 
State the amount of 3,792,765,100 lei. 
The initial interest of 4 per cent. was 
reduced to 214 and 1 per cent., and 
lately the bank renounced any interest 
in order to ease the financial situation 
of the State. On August 28, 1920, the 
Roumanian State owed the bank the 
amount of 5,663,095,255 lei. 

One of the latest and most important 
services rendered by the National Bank 
was the exchange of crones and roubles 
in the provinces regained from the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian and Russian 
empires. The mechanism of this 


operation was excessively difficult on ac- 
count of the great quantity of notes 
smuggled by speculators from Austria, 
Hungary, and Russia during the last 
two years. The crones (of the Austro- 
Hungarian National Bank) were ex- 
changed at the rate of 50 bani, and 
the roubles (Romanoff and Lwoff) at 
an average rate of 70 bani, a very fav- 
orable price compared with the actual 
value of these notes. The exchange of 
these foreign bank notes required about 
10 billion lei. 

The gold stock of the National Bank 
of Roumania amounts to 493,755,430 
lei, of which a portion is still being held 
by the Soviet Government at Moscow.* 
The foreign press has circulated many 
rumors with regard to the fate of the 


*It will be remembered that during the 
German invasion, the Roumanian Govern- 
ment moved a part of its valuable objects 
to Moscow, the seat of the Czar’s Govern- 
ment. When the Bolshevik Revolution 
broke out (Nov., 1917) it was impossible 
to remove them from there, since the 
Lenine Government took hold of all finan- 
cial institutions, 
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Roumanian gold confiscated by the 


Lenine Government. It is well to 
quote in this connection the declaration 
made by Mr. Bibicescu, the governor of 
the National Bank of Roumania, in the 
latest report of the bank: “As regards 
the treasury at Moscow we have infor- 
mation which allows us to hope that it 
is untouched, and we add that the Al- 
lied powers have renewed their promise 
of giving us their codperation in regain- 
ing its possession.” To this it should 
be added that the Roumanian Govern- 
ment will ask the immediate restitution 
of the gold stock as the first condition 
of peace with Russia. 

The following table shows the situa- 
tion of the National Bank of Roumania 
on August 28, 1920: 


ASSETS 

Metallic stock (gold, silver and 
treasury bonds) 

Notes of the Banca Generala 

stamped by the state 
Portofolio 479,656,863 
Advances to the State 5,663,095,255 
Various other resources...... 2,322,148,103 
10,698,192,749 


Lei 
2 200,452,637 


LIABILITIES 
Capital and reserves.......... 
Banknotes in circulation 
Profits and losses 

Interests and various benefits. 
Deposits 

Other liabilities 


72,203,958 
6,477,171,551 
9,604,683 
5,209,679 
1,230,171,085 
2,899,015,080 
10,698,192,749 


FINANCIAL EXPANSION 


If the public finances of Roumania 
are in an unsatisfactory position, the 
private banks and other financial insti- 
tutions of the country are flourishing as 
never before. This fact is explained by 
the ever-growing demands of inland 
commerce as well as of the international 
trade relations which have been devel- 
oped since the cessation of hostilities. 
With a double territory and population, 
Roumania’s business relations have at 
least doubled. New banking institu- 
tions and commercial corporations are 
being established throughout the coun- 
try. The excellent situation of the ma- 
jority of private banks is sufficient 
proof of the prosperous business life of 
the country. Nearly every bank is rais- 
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Eligible Acceptances of other Banks 


Demand Loans, Secured 


Notes Receivable Arising from Exports 
Accrued Interest and Sundry Debits 


Customers Liability a/c Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Payable, Reserves for Taxes, etc............... 


LIABILITIES 


Anticipations a/e Acceptances 
Obligations to War Finance Corporation 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


ALBERT BRETON 
Vice-Pres. Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York 

G. M. DAHL 
Vice-Pres. Chase National 
Bank, New York 

GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 


D. RAYMOND NOYES 
Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 


E. V. R. THAYER, Chairman Board of Directors 
D. RAYMOND NOYES, Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mar. 
R. A. PHILPOT, Secretary-Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


ALEXANDER V. OSTROM 


Vice-Pres. Liberty National 
Bank, New York 


BR. S. POTTER 


Vice-Pres. Shawmut Corp., 
Boston 


LEVI L. RUE 


President Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank 


OFFICERS 


$5,564,827.56 
12,814,118.02 
282,447.79 
8,062,178.29 


$26,723,571.66 


$6,629,736.91 
420,299.13 
302,312.87 
11,309,044.46 
8,062,178.29 


$26,723,571.66 


THEO. G. SMITH 


Vice-Pres. Central Union 
Trust Co., New York 


HAROLD STANLEY 


Vice-Pres. Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York 


E. V. R. THAYER 


President Chase National 
Bank, New York 


ALBERT BRETON, President 
G. M. DAHL, Vice-President 
E. L. SYLVESTER, Asst. Treas. 











Capital Paid-up 


BANKERS : 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Ex 
Fixed Deposit rates q 





Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits i 
Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 

, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transactse 
Banking and Agency Business in — n with the East on terms to be had on application. 
On curreat tty tty aieek at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 

NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street 








THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) | 
vases Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


$7,500,000 (£1,500,000) 
3,750,000 (£ 750,000) 
3,928,970 (& 785,794) 




















ing its capital, and deposits are expand- 
ing. 

Lack of space prevents me from 
dealing in detail with present banking 
conditions in Roumania. I shall con- 
tent myself with the situation of the 
two largest private banking institutions 
in order to show the financial expansion 
which has developed of late years in 
Roumania. 


BANCA MARMOROSCH BLANK AND CO. 


One of the most important financial 
institutions in Roumania is the Banca 
Marmorosch Blank and Co. in Bucha- 
rest with a capital and reserves in 
amount of 273 million lei. Of the total 
capital only a small portion is foreign. 
The bank is interested practically in all 
national industries as well as in many 
financial and commercial transactions 
with foreign countries. The progress 
achieved lately by the Banca Marmor- 
osch Blank and Co. has been so con- 
siderable that it has détermined the 
opening of several new branches in 
Roumania and abroad. This rapid 
growth is the outcome of the bank’s 
policy, which aims at the development 
of Roumanian banking and commerce 
both at home and abroad. 

During the war the Banca Mar- 
morosch Blank and Co. has rendered 
remarkable services. It gave relief to 
the Roumanian refugees who had left 
the invaded territories, and extended its 
financial services also to the Rou- 
manians in foreign countries. Since the 
cessation of hostilities the bank was 
confronted with the problem of reés- 


tablishing trade relations with foreign 
countries. It was a problem full of per- 
plexing difficulties, partly on account of 
the lack of raw materials, partly on 
account of credit difficulties abroad. 
The bank, however, surmounted both 
obstacles, thanks to its sound method of 
doing business. 

The total balance of the Banca Mar- 
morosch Blank and Co. on December 
31, 1919, amounted to 1,320,477,4381 lei 
against 200,883,993 lei on December 31, 
1918. These figures illustrate the large 
expansion of the bank after the war. 
The bank last year opened a branch 
in New York. The establishment of 
this branch marks the beginning of a 
new era for the business relations of 
Roumania with the United States. 


BANCA ROMANEASCA 


Of the many private financial insti- 
tutions of Roumania, none has a larger 
share in developing the financial and in- 
dustrial enterprises of the country than 
Banca Romaneasca. The capital and 
reserves of this bank amount to 235 
million lei and are entirely Roumanian. 
Although founded only in 1911, Banca 
Romaneasca has achieved numerous 
services for the economic development 
of the country. Its policy has been 
from the beginning to develop and con- 
solidate the natural resources of Rou- 
mania through the organization of na- 
tional credit and enterprise. During 
and after the war the bank has success- 
fully weathered the financial and com- 
mercial vicissitudes of the country. It 
has helped many small banks and other 
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financial institutions which were unable 
to stand the weight of war conditions. 
Another successful activity of the bank 
was to develop transportation enter- 
prises. Thus under its financial guid- 
ance several transportation corpora- 
tions have been established during the 
last six years. Finally, the bank has 
encouraged the organization of credit 
for the exploitation of agricultural re- 
sources, by contributing to the estab- 
lishment of various corporations for the 
sale and export of cereals. In short, 
Banca Romaneasca has become a na- 
tional banking institution dedicated to 
the development of adequate banking 
facilities for the economic and financial] 
prosperity of the country. 


OTHER PRIVATE BANKS 


Besides the two mentioned banks 
there are several other important bank- 
ing institutions in Roumania with a cap- 
ital varying between 20 and 100 million 
lei. We mention the following: The 
Bank of Roumanian Credit, the Dis- 
count Bank, the General Bank of Rou- 
mania, the Franco-Roumanian Bank, 
the Bank of the Nation, the Bank of 
Jassy, the Bank of Albina, the Bank 
of Craiova, etc. 

Moreover, a large number of popular 
banks are spread all over the country. 
Their function is to facilitate credit to 
the country population. The institution 
of such banks has proven to be a great 
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factor for the economic and financial 
education of the people at large. 


SUMMARY 


Roumania’s financial position should 
be judged according to the economic 
possibilities of the country and the 
present situation of its private banking 
institutions. The unsatisfactory posi- 
tion of public finances is only the natu- 
ral consequences of war conditions so 
that it does not reflect the real finan- 
cial constitution of the country. This 
is as sound as it could be, and even from 
the viewpoint of public finances it is 
sounder than that of many other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The main problem of Roumania’s 
finances is the organization of its na- 
tional resources. This may be achieved 
through a sound financial policy on the 
part of the Government and through 
the appeal to foreign capital, which 
would help the development of the 
country’s vast resources. American cap- 
ital would find in Roumania a large and 
profitable field of business not only in 
the exploitation of the rich deposits of 
the soil, but also in the establishment 
of trade relations. The demand for 
American manufactured goods in Rou- 
mania is very great indeed. The Rou- 
manian market should interest the 
American business men more than any 
other European market, for it abounds 
in infinite possibilities. 


Opening of the Federal International Banking 
Company of New Orleans 


AT a meeting of the stockholders of 

the Federal International Bank- 
ing Company held January 7, R. S. 
Hecht, president of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, was 
elected temporary president, T. J. 
Caldwell, vice-president of the Fort 
Worth National Bank was elected tem- 


porary vice-president, and Haynes Mc- - 


Fadden, secretary of the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association, was elected temporary 


secretary. All of these gentlemen will 
serve without compensation until per- 
manent officials are selected. 

A. F. Jennings, who until recently 
was connected with the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, and who has 
been in overseas banking service for a 
number of years, was elected assistant 
secretary. 

The stockholders elected the follow- 
ing directors: 
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New York Agency 


Banque Industrielle de Chine 


Surplus and Reserves . 


The Chinese Government owns one-third of the Capital 


HEAD OFFICE: PARIS 


74 Rue St. Lazare 
Central Office, Far East: Peking 


The New York Agency of this bank is equipped to extend every facility 
for banking service between the United States and foreign countries 


O. J. THOMEN, Agent. 





Francs 150,000,000 
ss 75,000,000 
104,000,000 
1,120,000,000 
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AND AGENCIES: 

INDO-CHINA Hanoi 
Saigo Pnom-Penh 
Halphong 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 

JAPAN Yokohama 

SIBERIA Viadivostok 


MANCHU RIA Mukden 
DUTCH EAST INDIES Batavia 
UNITED STATES New York 


27 Pine Street 




















Oscar Wells, president First National 
Bank, Birmingham, Ala.; Moorhead 
Wright, president Union and Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Mills B. Lane, president Citizens and 
Southern Bank, Savannah, Georgia; 
Robt. F. Maddox, president Atlanta 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; John K. 
Ottley, president Fourth National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; J. P. Butler, Jr., 
executive vice-president Canal-Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, New Or- 
leans, La.; R. S. Hecht, president Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, La.; L. M. Pool, president 
Marine Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, La.; S. J. High, vice-president 
Peoples’ Bank and Trust Company, 
Tupelo, Miss.; J. Pope Matthew, presi- 
dent Palmetto National Bank, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; R. Brinkley Snowden, vice- 
president Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Nathan Adams, 
vice-president American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Tex.; T. J. Cald- 
well, vice-president Fort Worth Na- 


tional Bank, Dallas, Tex.; J. A. Pon- 
drom, vice-president South Texas Com- 
mercial National Bank, Houston, Tex. ; 
Art. F. Perry, president Florida Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; John E. 
Bouden, president Whitney-Central Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans, La. 

The executive committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: R. S. Hecht, J. E. 
Bouden, Jr., and J. P. Butler, Jr., of 
New Orleans; R. F. Maddox of Atlanta 
and R. Brinkley Snowden of Memphis. 

Messrs. Hall, Monroe and Lemann 
of New Orleans were appointed general 
counsel, and Hon. Hollins M. Randolph 
of Atlanta was appointed advisory coun- 
sel. 

When the organization of the bank 
was first proposed it was planned to 
have a capitalization of $6,000,000, but 
the response of the Southern banks was 
so immediate that it was later decided 
to increase the capitalization to $7,000,- 
000, and at an adjourned meeting of 
the stockholders which will be held in 
New Orleans February 14, the final 
amount of capital will be determined. 
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HANKOW 
PEKING 


Above is 
the “chop” 
(trademark) 


Asia Banking 
Corporation 








DIRECT Service— 
what does that mean? 


ROM THE TIME negotiations are started until the transaction 
is finally closed, this Company, at every step, exercises the 
closest supervision, never allowing the business in hand to get outside 
of its control, thus assuring accurate and prompt negotiation. 
#PE That is what we mean by direct banking service. 
We invite interviews or correspondence with importers and 
exporters engaged in, or about to enter, trade with the Far East. 


Branches in the Far East : 
HONGKONG 
TIENTSIN 


registered ° e a 
in China by Asia Banking Corporation 
Head Office: 35 Broadway New York 


CAPITAL $4,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS more than $2,000,000 


SHANGHAI 


MANILA CANTON 
CHANGSHA SINGAPORE 














Permanent offices have been leased in 
the Whitney Bank building, and already 
a large volume of correspondence offer- 
ing substantial business awaits the at- 
tention of the officials of the new insti- 
tution. 

Bankers and business men through- 
out the South have been very much im- 
pressed by the ease with which the 
$7,000,000 capitalization for this com- 
pany was obtained, and they consider 
it a most significant and conclusive 
comment on the fundamental solidity 
of financial and business conditions in 


the South. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the capital stock of the new 
bank is owned by a total of 1,255 banks 
located in ten Southern States, all of 
them interested in the marketing of lo- 
cal natural products. The $7,000,000 
capitalization and the $70,000,000 loan- 
ing power of the Federal International 
Banking Company will provide a means 
whereby the sale and exportation of a 
substantial proportion of Southern com- 
modities can be financed on terms agree- 
able to the foreign buyer, thus assist- 
ing materially in the relief of prevail- 
ing conditions. 


Foreign Trade Outlook for the United States 


‘THE foreign trade position of the 

United States is fundamentally 

sound and, although the problems of 

the next year will require maximum 

codperation from all, there is much to 
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inspire confidence and hope for the fu- 
ture, and the outlook for a greatly 
cleared situation in 1921 seems prom- 
ising at this time, according to the new 
year issue of the Guaranty Trust Com- 





Not Merely “A Bank’”— 
But “Which Bank” 


THE necessity for maintaining an account with a New 


York bank has been well established. 
ter of selecting the bank which best suits your needs. 


It is simply a mat- 
The 


Atlantic National serves the New York wholesale district— 
especially in produce, fruits, dairy products, eggs, boots and 
shoes, textiles, hardware, electrical goods, machinery, china 
and glassware—and provides its correspondents with a dis- 
tinctive, personal service. 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 
257 Broadway~-Opposite City Hall 


NEW YORK CITY 


pany’s international trade survey, 
“American Goods and Foreign Mar- 
kets.” Concerning the foreign trade 
outlook, the survey says, further: 

Entering the new year in a sounder 
financial, industrial and political condi- 
tion than any other important nation 
in the world, the United States faces 
the combined duty and opportunity of 
establishing on a firm, permanent basis 
the dominant position in world trade 
which her prosperity warrants and on 
which her future progress in large 
measure depends. Our industrial ma- 
chine, stimulated by five jprosperous 
years, is geared to supply a large ex- 
port trade, and foreign markets con- 
tinue to demand enormous quantities of 
our surplus products. To satisfy this 
foreign demand, through foreign invest- 
ment and the granting of agreeable 
credit terms, and thereby to provide a 
permanent outlet for the surpluses of 
our industry, is America’s outstanding 
economic problem to-day. 

During the last twelve months the 





European demand for raw materials 
with which to restore industry to nor- 
mal production has kept our export 
trade at a high level. A continuation 
of this increased demand may safely be 
expected, for, as the European nations 
progress in the restoration of their in- 
dustrial productivity, they will become 
better able to purchase and pay for 
American finished products in increased 
quantities. American foreign traders 
should, therefore, overlook no opportu- 
nity to strengthen their hold in recently 
acquired markets and to reach out into 
the many new fields which circum- 
stances have opened to them. 

In spite of the large volume of our 
exports during 1920, the addition to our 
balance of trade shows a decided fall- 
ing off as compared with 1919. Im- 
ports, which in 1919 totalled less than 
one-half of our exports, now amount to 
two-thirds of our exports, a recovery 
which can be taken as an indication of 
further levelling of our export balance 
during 1921. 
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50 Years of 


—— Exchange 


parts of the world. 


Paid-Up Capital $15,000,000 





INCE 1872 the New York Office of 

THE CANADIAN BANK OF COM- 
MERCE has specialized in the transaction 
of foreign exchange business. 


The test of time reveals an increasingly 
capable organization, commanding excep- 
tional facilities for the purchase or sale of exchange on all 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


New York Agency : 


Reserve Fund $15,000,000 
16 Exchange Place 




















The stimulation of foreign invest- 
ment, which is likewise vitally related 
to the condition of our domestic busi- 
ness, will do much toward relieving us 
from the burdensome inequalities of our 
foreign trade position. The extension 
of adequate credits through such invest- 
ment will strengthen the buying power 


of foreign countries for our products . 


and give permanency to our foreign 
trade, and thereby make secure for us 
future markets for our vast surplus pro- 
duction. An initial step of great im- 
portance in strengthening our foreign 
investments has been taken in the pro- 
posed organization of a $100,000,000 
financing corporation under the Edge 
Law. The plan of organization contem- 
plates a widespread _ distribution 
throughout the United States of the de- 
bentures of the corporation, and busi- 
ness, financial and labor interests 
should share in the extensive operations 
of the corporation by which they will 
all be benefited. 
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Great Britain 








REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR 


The National City Bank of New 
York thus summarizes Great Britain’s 
economic experience during 1920: 


Great Britain has passed through a stren- 
uous year, with grave disorders in Ireland 
and almost equally grave labor problems. 
The former are more acute at the moment, 
but the latter are more fundamental. The 
coal strike was an exceedingly threatening 
menace, involving as it did a challenge to 
the Government, and a covert demand for 
the nationalization of the coal industry. It 
was settled, however, with the intelligent co- 
operation of influential labor leaders, and 
this is the most reassuring sign in the Brit- 
ish industrial situation. The representatives 
of British labor and British socialism who 
visited Russia during the year, in every 
noteworthy instance, reported against the 
adoption of the Soviet policies by British 
workingmen. 

Despite the difficulties in industry, the 
revenues of the British Treasury have more 
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Banking Service 
in the Far East 


BRANCHES 


BURMA 
Rangoon 


FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA 
Haiphong 
CEYLON igon 

Colombo 


CHINA 


Canton 
Hankow 
Hongkong 
Peking 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 


Calcutta 
Cawnpore 
Delhi 
Karachi 
Madras 
Tavoy 


JAPAN 


JAVA 


SIAM 


SUMATRA 


PHILIPPINES 
Cebu 
lloilo 
Manila 


Kobe 
Yokohama 


Batavia 
Sourabaya MALAY STATES 
Ipoh 

Klang 

Kuala Lumpur 
Penang 
Seremban 
Singapore 
Taiping 


Bangkok 
Puket 


Medan 


Chartered Bank of India 
Australia and China 


Head Office 
London 


New York Agency, 88 Wall Street 
William Baxter, Agent 


Capital and Reserve 
Over $24,000,000 








than met expenditures since the beginning of 
the fiscal year, April 1, 1920, enabling sub- 
stantial payments to be made upon indebt- 
edness. -The Government has stated that by 
the end of the fiscal year all the war sub- 
sidies will be abolished. At the close of 
1919, the Government announced that the 
outstanding issue of exchequer currency 
notes, above cash reserves, would not be 
permitted to exceed +£320,600,000 in the 
year 1920. This pledge has been observed, 
the excess on December 1 being £303,854,- 
000, and the percentage of reserve 13.5, 
against 9.1 at the close of 1919. The gold 
stock of the Bank of England on December 
1 was 124,991,291, against £91,790,369 on 
that date of 1919. During the eleven 
months to the end of November, the adverse 
balance in foreign trade was reduced about 
$600,000,000. In actual accomplishments 
therefore Great Britain has notably im- 
proved her situation during the past year. 


BRITISH TRADE OUTLOOK 


Recent improvement in the exchange 
position of the pound sterling, although 
its immediate effect on trade may be 
of a negative nature on account of the 
hesitancy of buyers abroad and al- 
though the gains registered since the 


first of the year may be in part due to 
temporary influences, is sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant optimism in any 
consideration of Great Britain’s ability 
to increase her buying power for 
American goods, according to the Guar- 
anty Trust Company’s international 
trade survey, “American Goods and 
Foreign Markets.” The undertone of 
the British exchange market continues 
firm, the bank says, and, despite fluctua- 
tions by which recent transactions have 
been marked, there are indications that 
the upward trend may have a decided 
salutary effect on the United Kingdom’s 
foreign trade. 

The Guaranty likewise considers as 
significant the reflection of the Sterling 
rise in many European rates, some of 
which have recently reached the highest 
marks in many months. Concerning 
Great Britain’s general foreign trade 
outlook at the commencement of the new 
year, the bank says: 


Great Britain, despite the numerous inter- 
nal problems of finance and industry whicb 
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Bucaramanga 
Cartagena 
Cienaga 





BANCO DUGAND 


Head Office: Barranquilla, Republic of Colombia 


Paid Up Capital 
Reserve Fund . 


BRANCHES IN COLOMBIA: 


Bogota Cucuta 
Girardot Ocana 
Honda Riohacha 
Magangue 
Distinctively efficient service rendered to financial insti- 
tutions, corporations, merchants, manufacturers and 
individuals requiring a Colombian connection. 


International banking business of all descriptions transacted. 
The agency of foreign and Colombian banks undertaken, 


Telegraphic Address: Dugandbank, Barranquilla 


. . $2,000,000 
ee 280,000 
v.s. goa $2,280,000 
Medellin 


Santa Marta 




















she must courageously face and work out, 
may well enter the new year inspired by the 
progress shown during the last twelve 
months toward the recovery of her foreign 
trade. Exports last November were valued 
at £119,000,000, an increase of more than 
£7,000,000 as compared with October, and 
imports were valued at £144,000,000, a de- 
crease of almost £6,000,000 as compared 
with the preceding month. It is estimated 
that the adverse trade balance was reduced 
by at least $700,000,000 during 1920. 

England realizes keenly the need for ‘giv- 
ing the utmost consideration during the com- 
ing months to the financing of her exports 
to the almost extinct markets in the impov- 
erished nations where goods are urgently 
wanted, but where depreciated exchanges 
have made normal trade impossible. Credit 
balances accumulated as a result of Eng- 
land’s unprecedented war purchases and 
subsequent credits established through the 
mechanism of the Kingdom’s trade organi- 
zation have been exhausted, and the slacken- 
ing in British demand for raw materials has 
increased the difficulty of supplying fresh 
credits. However, with considerable senti- 
ment favoring the extension of additional 
credits, it is not improbable that these po- 
tential markets of Central and Southeastern 
Europe may again become factors in Great 
Britain’s trade. 

Significant in considering Great Britain’s 
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outlook are the figures recently issued by the 
Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York, which show that the British 
Empire profited more in a monetary way 
as a result of the war than any other nation, 
her estimated wealth now being approx- 
imately 230 billion dollars, as compared with 
130 billions when the war started. This gain 
of 100 billion dollars is attributed to the 
wealth added by the Mesopotamian oil fields, 
African territory taken from Germany, and 
elimination of Germany as a trade competi- 
tor, and will serve as an important asset 
in the recovery and expansion of foreign 
trade. 

Although the problem of getting cash 
from European countries has been as serious 
with England as with the United States, and 
although her production handicaps during 
the last five years have been even greater 
than ours, nevertheless Great Britain has in 
no sense let up in her campaign to cement 
her foreign connections during the time 
when it has been impossible to fill orders 
and to plan with increased vigor and deter- 
mination to make British-made products 
more widely known over the world than 
ever before. Her perfected network of Gov- 
ernmental and private organizations has 
continued actively during the period of eco- 
nomic depression to lay the foundation for 
future business, and to wait. An example 
of this activity is the establishment by the 
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Department of Overseas Trade of a per- 
manent exhibition of foreign wares, compris- 
ing samples, specifications, foreign cata- 
logues, and other features which will aid 
British manufacturers and exporters in ap- 
praising the strength and character of com- 
petition to be met in foreign markets. The 
exhibition opened with about 100,000 sam- 
ples and 15,000 catalogues, and is being 
steadily enlarged. 

The foreign trade position of Great Brit- 
ain, in so far as it is affected by the de- 
preciated exchanges of many of her cus- 
tomers, is parallel to our own, though our 
problem is even more difficult owing to the 
fact. that the United States dollar is at a 
premium in every country of the world. 
The result of England’s farsighted policy 
has already been evidenced in the figures of 
her foreign commerce. It must be given 
consideration in the United States in re- 
garding the future of our own foreign trade. 
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France 





FOREIGN TRADE FIGURES 


French exports and imports by 
grand catagories during the first 11 
months of the year 1920, compared with 
the same period in 1919, were as fol- 
lows: 
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bettered by nearly ten billion francs, 
although it is still unfavorable to the 


IMPORTS 
(000 omitted) 


Food products 
Raw materials 
Manufactured articles 


11,972,475 


30,209,429 


1919 1920 


7,945,294 
15,251,867 
9,259,533 


Net change 
—1,274,787 
+38,279,392 

+242,659 


+-2,947,265 


9,016,874 








32,456,694 


EXPORTS 


Food products 
Raw materials 
Manufactured articles 
Parcel post shipments 


The excess of imports over exports 
which was 21,547,429,000 francs for 
the first eleven months of 1919 has been 
decreased to 11,862,833,000 francs for 
the corresponding period in 1920. Thus 
in one year the trade balance has been 


891,034 1,992,697 
4,405,143 
13,323,685 


1,052,336 
20,773,861 


1,101,668 
19,737,701 
-L-7,967,215 

+305,282 


+-12,111,861 


747,054 








8,662,000 


extent of more than eleven and a half 
billions. In the export figures the in- 
crease in the exportation of manufac- 
tured articles is chiefly to be noted while 
in the import figures the decrease in the 
importation of food products is worthy 
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of note as well as the increase in the 
importation of raw materials indis- 
pensable for production. On the whole 
the figures indicate a gradual and en- 
couraging return to pre-war conditions. 


FRENCH LOAN FIGURES 


According to reports from Paris 
subscriptions to the Republic of France 
6 per cent. National Loan of 1920 
amounted to 27,000,000,000 of which 
12,500,000,000 francs were in loan 
scrip and 9,100,000,000 franes in fresh 
money. 


FRENCH POLICY TOWARD 
FOREIGN BANKS 


The Paris. correspondent of The 
Economist writes on December 28: 


As has long been expected by observers 
here, the remarkable increase in the number 
of foreign banking institutions that have 
during the past few years established 
branches in Paris has at last attracted the 
attention of the French lawmakers as a 
possible source of additional revenue for the 
State. French bankers have for some time 
been watching jealously the constant in- 
crease in the number of foreign banks oper- 
ating here. Latterly, indeed, this increase 
has been one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of post-war Paris; and to such an 
extent has this been the case that it may 
safely be assumed that whenever the closing 
of some well-known restaurant, theatre, or 
similar establishment, occupying a prominent 
position on the boulevards, is announced, its 
place will be taken by an English, American, 
or other foreign banking institution. The 
Elysee Palace Hotel in the Champs Elysees, 
the Hotel Bristol (long favored by King 
Edward), and at least half a dozen other 
equally well-known places have been, or are 
about to be, transformed into banks, while 
the minor sites that have undergone similar 
transformations, or are about to do so, 
amount to somewhere near two score. M. 
Geo-Gerald, a private member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, has now introduced a bill 
(which has been referred for consideration 
to the Finance Commission of the House), 
in which he proposes that a special tax of 
.1 per cent. shall be imposed on the capital 
and reserves of such foreign branch banks 
as are established in France, with a supple- 
mentary tax of 2 per cent. on all their op- 
erations in France. One of the articles of 


the bill prohibits foreign banks installed in 
France from dealing in any shape or form 
with foreign loan issues, other than those 
that concern their own countries of origin, 
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except by special authorization. The pre- 
amble to the bill points out that a similar 
law already exists in Spain, and that, in 
addition to certain other restrictions, con- 
cerning foreign banking concerns that pre- 
vail in the United States, the State of New 
York has recently interdicted branches of 
foreign banks operating within its frontiers 
from receiving deposits. 


This news was received with consid- 
erable interest in New York and on the 
subject Albert Breton, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, was 
quoted as saying: 


It should be remembered that the New 
York State banking law provides that upon 
compliance with certain formalities and 
upon the issuance of a license by the Super- 
intendent of Banks, a foreign banking cor- 
poration may transact here the business of 
buying, selling and paying or collecting bills 
of exchange, of issuing letters of credit, or 
receiving for transmission money by draft, 
check, cable or otherwise, or making sterling 
or other loans, and may maintain in the 
State an agency for carrying on such busi- 
ness. 

There are certain things which a foreign 
banking corporation may do in New York 
State without even going through the for- 
mality of taking out a license. Thus, a for- 
eign banking corporation which does not 
maintain an office in the State is not pro- 
hibited from making loans secured by mort- 
gages on real property, nor from accepting 
assignments of mortgages covering real 
property situated in the State, nor from 
making loans through correspondents. It 
may be said that the agencies of foreign 
banks are not authorized to do a local dis- 
counting business, but they may, of course, 
buy and negotiate promissory notes and 
other evidences of debt. This latter power 
is inherent. It is identified with the business 
of banking and a convenient, necessary 
method of carrying out one of a bank’s fun- 
damental and essential purposes, namely, the 
lending of money. 

It may well be pointed out that foreign 
banks which are engaged in financing trade 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries are enabled through the maintenance 
of an agency in New York State to have a 
much closer relationship to our market than 
they could otherwise hope to secure, and 
thus perform a most important function in 
financing the world’s foreign trade. 

The fact that many foreign banks, in- 
cluding French, have had their agencies here 
for years shows conclusively that our present 
banking laws do not constitute barriers to 
foreign banks. And many of our leading 
financiers consider that the more foreign 
banks we have here the more important will 


‘New York become as an international finan- 


cial centre. 











Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 
Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 
Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$14,937,988.98 Argentine Gold 
equal to $14,413,343.28 American Gold 


We Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 


Mortgage, 


Industrial and Public* Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 
We Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 
We will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 
CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 
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GERMANY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


According to official statistics of the 
British Board of Trade, Germany had 
a balance of over £4,000,000 in her fa- 
vor as a result of British-German trade, 
during the first nine months of 1920, in 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
there. 

The board’s detailed returns, which 
were recently received by the foreign 
information department of the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York, shows 
that Germany sold goods of this char- 
acter valued at £17,190,793, to Eng- 
land. British shipments to Germany of 
corresponding goods, including re-ex- 
ports of foreign and colonial products, 
amounted to £12,952,404. 

German exports of manufactured 
goods to Great Britain, were, however, 
far below the value of similar exports 


0 


in 1912 and 1913. For the first nine 
months of these years the Board of 
Trade figures are: 1912, £36,400,000; 
1913, £41,000,000. Commercial motor 
cars, worth £1,545,407 comprised the 
largest single item, in money value, in 
the list of German goods bought by 
England in the nine months of 1920. 
Coal-tar dye-stuffs valued at £1,399,- 
027 came next, while toys and games 
amounting to £934,830 were third. 
Other large items included paper £792,- 
545; silk broadstuffs £599,273; wool 
tops £501,040, and glassware of all 
kinds £621,275. 

Great Britain’s largest exports to 
Germany were cotton yarns and manu- 
factures valued at £3,319,969; woolen 
and worsted yarns and manufactures, 
£3,072,394; wool tops, £958,516; soap, 
£381,799; and leather, £380,137. Her 
re-exports to Germany of foreign and 
colonial products amounted to £2,312,- 
005, one-third of this amount represent- 
ing gasoline and oils. 

Trade of the United States with Ger- 
many in the year just ended aggregated 
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Judgment based on facts 


The difficult period of readjustment through 
which we have been passing has its reflection in 
our business relations abroad. The slump in our 
own markets for coffee, hides, wool, for even 
such purely domestic products as wheat, cotton 
and steel, has a depressing effect the world over. 


A period of readjusting values compels careful 
and trained judgment based on facts. Today, as 
never before, our foreign trade demands the 
same care and attention which we readily bestow 
on our domestic business. 


No one realizes more clearly the necessity for 
positive knowledge of current conditions abroad 
than the American bank with close foreign 
connections through branches and affiliations. 
This bank keeps in close touch with business 
movements abroad through the medium of 
trained observers here who are in constant com- 
munication with its foreign organization. The 
specialized knowledge of these men constitutes 
one of the most valuable phases of the bank’s 
service at the present time. 


This bank welcomes an opportunity to furnish 
information on the trend of business and finan- 
cial conditions in Latin America, France, Spain 
and Germany. 


MERCANTILE BANK 


OF THE AMERICAS 
An American Bank. for Foreign Trade 


44 PINE STREET ~ NEW YORK 
New Orleans Paris Barcelona Madrid Hamburg 


A fiiliated Banks in 
Argentina Brazil Colombia Costa Rica Cuba Honduras 


Nicaragua Peru Venezuela 
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nearly $400,000,000 against $533,000,- 
000 in the biggest year preceding the 
war—the calendar year 1913. This es- 
timate, says a statement by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, as to 
the trade with Germany during the full 
year, is based upon actual figures for 
the eleven months, which show exports 
to Germany in the eleven months end- 
ing with November, 1920, at $253,000,- 
000 and imports from Germany in the 
same period $84,000,000. Should the 
December figures equal or even approx- 
imate those of November, the grand to- 
tal of trade with Germany for the cal- 
endar year 1920 would fall little short 
of $400,000,000, as against the high 
water mark of $533,000,000 in 1913, 
for it happened that the year imme- 
diately preceding the war showed that 
our trade with Germany was bigger in 
value than in any preceding year. 

Of course, it does not follow, adds 
the bank’s statement, that the approx- 
imately $400,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise forming our trade with Ger- 
many in the calendar year 1920 repre- 


sents anything like the quantity of ma- 
terial represented by an equivalent sum 
prior to the war, for, even measured 
in our own gold standard, the valua- 
tion per unit of quantity is now fully 
twice as much per pound or per ton 
or bushel or barrel or gallon as prior 
to the war. But nevertheless it is a fact 
that in stated value, measured by 
United States dollars, the trade of 1920 
with Germany is about three-fourths as 
large as in the biggest year preceding 
the war but in quantity probably less 
than half as much. 





Italy 











ECONOMIC SITUATION OF 
ITALY 


The Italian Discount and Trust 
Company of New York reports that re- 


turns covering the first of the twenty 
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Special inquiries 
will receive 


careful attention. 


Twelve million 
spindles whirling fibre into yarn! 


HE textile arts have held premier position in 

New England since the days of the Pilgrims. 
Today, in this section of the country alone, a quarter 
million throbbing looms weave one-half of the 
country’s fabrics—nearly ten miles of cloth each 
minute of the day. 


Twelve million spindles whirling fibre into yarn! 
Hundreds of millions of pounds of raw cotton, wool, 
silk and jute must feed the mills every month. The 
major portion of this inbound commerce, and the 
great shipments of finished textiles as well, are 
financed through THE NatTioNAL SHAWMUT 
BANK. 


The influence of a number of leading mill owners 
in the Shawmut directorate is reflected in our well 
organized special facilities for serving textile manu- 
facturers. Merchants and growers having dealings 
with textile firms employ the services of this bank 
as an economical link with the industry. Direct con- 
nections in every important port and market in the 
world increase our efficiency. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 


Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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Surplus over Liabilities ‘ 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 


Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 


Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAaL- 
FORD, BrRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocupaLz, STocKPorT, Ha.i- 
Fax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 
($5=£) 
° $12,500,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 


7,500,000 
2,825,000 


10,325,000 


The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 
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annual assessments on Italian capital 
have been made public. Property of a 
minimum value of 50,000 lire is taxable, 
and the number of persons subject to 
this tax was 361,350, or approximately 
one per cent. of the total population of 
the Kingdom. The big proportion of 
property owners subject to the tax was 
furnished by the prosperous industrial 
sections in the north of Italy. 

It was estimated last June that 620,- 
000 persons would be liable to the tax, 
but as is seen, only a little more than 
half this number has been recorded. 
It was reckoned that the total wealth 
in the country subject to the tax was 
about 140,000,000,000 lire, but accord- 
ing to the returns only one-half of this 
total—70,000,000,000 lire—seems to be 
liable. The estimated annual yield of 
the levy dwindled, therefore, from 
783,000,000 lire to 450,000,000 lire in 
this first year. These initial returns in- 
dicate plainly that the invested prop- 
erty of the country is widely diffused, 
rather than concentrated in a few 
hands. 


The present deficit of the Govern- 
ment is about 500,000,000 lire. Meas- 
ures have already been proposed to 
meet this deficit. Higher taxes will be 
imposed on incomes, wines, luxuries, 
and tobacco, and the rate on private 
capital will be doubled in 1921. An- 
other plan to help make up the deficit 
provides for an increase in the price 
of bread, which would save the Govern- 
ment about 2,725,000,000 lire. More 
than half the foreign wheat required 
until the next harvest has already been 
purchased by the Food Administration. 





Belgium 








ANOTHER BELGIAN LOAN 
FLOATED IN NEW YORK 


J. P. Morgan & Company and the 
Guaranty Company of New York are 
putting out a new loan of $30,000,000 
to the Kingdom of Belgium. A syndi- 
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cate of New York and Chicago banks 
and investment houses has been formed 
to market the securities, which will take 
the form of twenty-year 8 per cent. 
sinking fund gold bonds. They are to 
be redeemable as a whole or in part 
at the option of Belgium on any inter- 
est date on and after February 1, 1931, 
at 10714 per cent. and accrued interest. 
Principal, premium and interest are 
payable in United States gold coin 
without deduction for any Belgian taxes, 
present or future. 

The bonds are to be direct external 
obligations of the Kingdom of Belgium. 
They are to be issued under a loan con- 
tract in which the Kingdom of Belgium 
will covenant that if in the future it 
shall issue by public subscription any 
loan having a lien on any specific 
revenue or asset, these bonds shall be 
secured equally and ratably with such 
loan. In the loan contract under which 
the bonds are to be issued, the Kingdom 
of Belgium will covenant to pay to J. 
P. Morgan & Co. and Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, as sinking fund 
trustees, in equal quarterly installments 
beginning May 1, 1921, until the entire 
loan has been redeemed, sums sufficient 
to purchase each year $1,500,000 prin- 
cipal amount of bonds at the price of 
not exceeding 10714 per cent. and ac- 
crued interest. ‘ 

In the event that, prior to December 
15, 1925, bonds are not purchasable 
through the sinking fund in amounts 
sufficient to retire bonds at the rate of 
$1,500,000 a year, the unexpended bal- 
ance in the sinking fund is to be applied 
to the redemption of bonds by lot at 
10714 per cent. on February 1, 1926; 
and in like manner, any moneys remain- 
ing in the sinking fund on December 
15 in each year thereafter, are to be 
applied to the redemption of bonds by 
lot at 10714 per cent. on the next en- 
suing February Ist. The amount of 
the interest accrued on bonds purchased 
or redeemed is to be paid by the King- 
dom of Belgium otherwise than out of 
the sinking fund. All bonds not previ- 
ously retired by the sinking fund are to 
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be paid at maturity at 10714 per cent. 
and interest. 

The members of the syndicate are: 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York, First National 
Bank, New York; The National City 
Company, New York; National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, Bankers 
Trust Company, the Chase National 
Bank, the Liberty National Bank, Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New 
York, Lee, Higginson & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Dillon, Read & Co., 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago; 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 
and Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 





Latin America 











THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
SITUATION 


Commenting on South American 
trade conditions the January issue of 
The Americas says: 


South America is almost exclusively a raw 
material producer. Its manufacturers are 
negligible and it is acutely responsive to 
those great world drifts of expansion and 
depression, inflation and deflation, industrial 
activity and trade stagnation which seem in- 
evitably to come in cycles to confound the 
plans of man and to prevent the world from 
making progress at the rate of speed which 
seems possible while the upswings of busi- 
ness are in progress. That being the case, 
the entire continent is the first to feel the 
effects of the recurring periods of lessened 
consumptive demand followed by curtailed 
production and reduced buying of raw ma- 
terials by importers and manufacturers in 
the United States and in the other industrial 
countries. 

But the bright side of this picture, so far 
as it applies to the present situation, is that 
the raw material country is the first to ex- 
perience the beneficial effects of a world re- 
covery. Consumption goes on regardless of 
other considerations. Human beings must 
and will eat, their clothes wear out, shoes 


_must be replaced, rubber tires have a defi- 


nitely limited life, and there is always an 
upper strata in society that can afford to 
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purchase luxuries regardless of general eco- 
nomic conditions. So, taking a large view 
of the situation, the raw material countries 
may, if they are philosophical enough, com- 
fort themselves with the positive assurance 
that there is no great surplus of goods when 
the world is considered as a whole and that 
while buying may be brisk at one time and 
slow at another there is a crying need some- 
where for all the consumable goods in ex- 
istence and that need will be supplied as the 
economic and financial machinery of distrib- 
ution becomes sufficiently workable. 

The present job is to make the machinery 
of distribution more flexible and adjustable 
to the extraordinarily upset condition of the 
world at the moment, particularly in Europe. 
Such adjustments take time, but they will 
come. ‘Necessity is the mother of invention 
in the great trade relations of the world 
just as surely as in the smallest detail of 
everyday life. It is unthinkable that the 
great continent of Europe, three years after 
the close of hostilities in the world war, 
will not be able to devise some plan by which 
a considerable part of South America’s 60 
per cent. of exports which formerly went to 
Europe will not again make possible the 
turning of the wheels of industry in Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Belgium and Italy. 





India 








THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


Trade conditions in India remain de- 
pressingly stagnant, says the Review 
of Barclays Bank, Ltd., the slump in 
the exchange having brought about an 
almost complete cessation of business. 
The difficulties directly due to the fluc- 
tuations in the value of the rupee are 
accentuated by the uncertainty as to 
the future course of prices and the 
natural hesitancy of buyers to purchase 
on a falling market. At all the ports 
the warehouses are congested and con- 
siderable stocks are being carried by 
importers, who in the absence of effec- 
tive retail demand have little opportu- 
nity of liquidating their positions. 

The financial strain is serious, es- 
pecially in Bombay, but the banks are 
believed to have the situation well in 
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THE STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


Paid-Up Capital . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 


(At par of exchange) 


ROM the time when the raw material is shipped from 

its source to the factories for manufacture, until as a 

finished product it is transported to all parts of the 
globe, modern commerce and industry are dependent on 
international banking. In their co-operation and develop- 
ment the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, one of the oldest 
institutions of its kind in the world, has rendered efficient 
service for more than half acentury. The facilities of our 
70 branches, reaching all important countries, are available 
through our New York Agency. 


BANCO. NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 


New York Agency, 93 Liberty Street 


Joseph McCurrach, Agent 
Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 
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Assets in Cuba : : 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


(BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA) 


HEAD OFFICE, HAVANA 


W. A. MERCHANT, President 


JOSE LOPEZ RODRIGUEZ—M. ESCOBAR—V. VIDAL—Vice-Presidents 
Cc. M. SOTOLONGO, Cashier 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits’ - 


125 Branches and Agencies on the Island 
in Spain (Madrid- Barcelona) 


Member American Bankers Association 


Sole Depositary and Fiscal Agent of the Government of Cuba 


Offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the world, 
unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
rapidly growing markets of Cuba. 


ASSOCIATE BANK IN NEW YORK 


BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK 
34 WALL STREET 


$15,447,220.18 
$238,809,410.20 














hand, and though it is rumored that 
there are a few uncovered positions in- 
volving considerable figures, yet no 
fears are expressed of serious failures. 
The bank rate, both in Bombay and 
Calcutta, has been raised to 7 per cent. 
The anomaly, for India, of an ad- 
verse balance of trade continues, the 
figures for October showing an excess 
of imports over exports of 11 crores. 








Rs. lakhs 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1920. 1920. 1919. 
Imports ........3,200 2,900 1,652 
Exports (including 
re-exports) ....2,100 2,200 2,931 


The success of the Indian exchange 
policy is largely dependent upon a real- 
ized favorable trade balance. The sale 
of Reverse Councils is an effective 
method of dealing with a seasonal or 
temporary adverse trade balance, but it 
fails in the face of a persistent and con- 
tinuous demand. The root of the 
trouble is the effect upon India’s export 





trade of the inability of many of her 
former customers to purchase Indian 
produce. It can hardly be doubted, for 
example, that there is in Europe a po- 
tential demand for cotton seed, but 
though the price in Bombay is now be- 
low the pre-war level, the difficulties of 
finance are precluding export. 





Cuba 








THE SITUATION IN CUBA 


The outstanding features in the Cu- 
ban situation are the extension of the 
moratorium to February 1 and the ap- 
pointment of Major General Enoch 
Crowder by President Wilson to go to 
Cuba for the purpose of conferring with 
President Menocal on political and eco- 
nomic conditions. The special mission 
of General Crowder caused some slight 
apprehension in Cuban circles, where it 
was interpreted as possibly foreboding 
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Foreign Offices 

GREAT BRITAIN 
London Liverpool 
Southampton Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


FRANCE 
Paris Bordeaux 
Havre Marseilles 
ITALY 
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Genoa 
BELGIUM 
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Rotterdam 
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Correspondents 
Everywhere 


A Service that Makes 
Small Banks Big 


Enables Any Bank to do 
A Worldwide Business 











The International Banking, Shipping, Travel 
and Foreign Trade service of the American 
Express Company places at the disposal of 
the local bank a highly organized SERVICE 
through which it can do a world-wide busi- 
ness without additional expense and with 
material profit, 


For Thirty Years the American Express 
Company has been building up an interna- 
tional organization; today it is one of the 
argest American corporations engaged in 
banking, shipping, travel and foreign trade 
throughout the world. 


The Service Covers Foreign Exchange, for- 
eign drafts and cable transfers for remittance 
abroad. 


Travelers Cheques and Letters of Credit; the 
International form of travel funds. 


Commercial Letters of Credit; enabling your 
clients to purchase goods in foreign countries. 


Foreign Balances and Collections; making it 
possible to carry accounts and make collec- 
tions abroad. 


A Foreign Trade Department; credit and 
trade reports; buying and selling of foreign 
commodities. 


International Shipping Service; whereby its 
branch offices and correspondents take entire 
charge of forwarding merchandise (import 
and export) and transact all details, includ- 
ing insurance, customs, etc. 


Government Securities; a complete interna- 
tional service to Investment Dealers and 
Banks, covering Liberty Bonds, Victory 
Notes and selected foreign-currency securi- 
ties. 

The Method of Obtaining this service will 
be explained on receipt of your inquiry. 
Address Manager of Office nearest your city. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


29 Luckie St., 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Ninth and Locust Sts., 


St. Louis, Mo, 


23 W. Monroe St., 


Head Office : 
65 Broapway, 


New York 


San Francisco, Cal. 
231 St. James St., 


Chicago, II], Montreal, Canada 














_CINTERNATIONAL BANKING,SHIPPING, TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE: 
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Market St. at Second, 




















London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 


Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 


Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 
Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 


($5--£1.) 
CAPITAL (Authorized) - - = += = $20,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - = 15,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL = - = = « 10,200,000 
RESERVE FUND - = = = 2 «= 10.500.000 


DIRECTORS. 





E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, —~ 
FOLEETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C.E. 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 


BANKERS: 


Montevideo. 
Cordoba, Parana. 
—Bogota. 








BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LLOYDS BANE, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
BRAZIL :—Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityba, Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. URUGUAY :—Montevideo, 
Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 
ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tucuman, 
Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, Calle Santa Fe 2122 and 
Calle B. de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA: 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. z. rozsrns, acew. 


J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 

HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart., D. L. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 


Drafts and Cable Transfers 




















the intervention of the United States in 
the Government of the Island or at 
least the supervision of the elections. 
Assurances were given, however, that 
the United States had no intention of 
interference but had taken this step 
merely as an opportunity of offering 
friendly advice and assistance to the 
Cuban Government during the present 
emergency in the affairs of the Island, 
an emergency which closely concerned 
both countries. 

President Menocal’s term of office ex- 
pires May 20 and it is said that unless 
special steps are taken the selection of 
his successor will not be determined by 
this time. Naturally this would lead 
to an embarrassing situation and it is 
to avoid just this eventuality that Gen- 
eral Crowder will seek to find a way of 
disentangling the political situation. 

Since Crowder’s arrival considerable 
progress has been made in clearing 
away the congestion of the Havana 
docks, an accomplishment which has re- 
moved all necessity of an embargo at 
United States ports against Cuba. 


A law has been passed by the Senate 
and is now before the House which pro- 
vides, among other financial provisions, 
that as a remedy for the financial situa- 
tion hereafter state and national funds 
must be kept on deposit in the respec- 
tive public treasuries until some na- 
tional banking institution is organized. 

A four per cent. tax on the net earn- 
ings of foreign firms operating in Cuba 
became effective on January 1. This 
tax is also levied on all Cuban firms. 
In the case of foreign firms the tax is 
levied on operations conducted in Cuba 
where the capital exceeds $10,000. 

The United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce advises that 
drafts on Cuban houses should be sent 
to protest within twenty-four hours 
after they become due, regardless of 
the fact that a moratorium has been 
declared. This is necessary under the 
Cuban law as, if drafts are not sent 
to protest, the holders may find them- 
selves in the possession of commercial 
paper on which collection cannot be en- 
forced. 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 


COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 


modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 


mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 


fully furnished upon request. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT: Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 


ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 


us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 


at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 


TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 


introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 


CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 
Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 


We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 


Bancohi afetitcionat 
Cu 


Foreign Department 


Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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Growth of the Foreign Credit 
Corporation 


HE success which is being achieved 
by our newly-organized institu- 
tions for enlarging the foreign commer- 
cial relations of the United States, when 
established under proper auspices, is 
well illustrated by the growth of the 
Foreign Credit Corporation. Although 
opened for business so recently as 
September, 1919, and operating for a 
considerable period under conditions in 
the foreign trade which were by no 
means favorable, a steady ratio of 
growth has been maintained in the 
volume of business done. Even during 
the closing half of last year, when the 
state of the exchange market operated 
to restrict foreign business generally, 
this institution’s balance-sheet revealed 
a very satisfactory increase. Thus the 
bills receivable arising from exports 
advanced from an aggregate of $5,756,- 
332.46 on June 30, 1920, to $12,814,- 
118.02 on December 30. Material 
gains were also made in cash resources 
and in the surplus and undivided prof- 
its accounts, while the total of the 
balance-sheet increased from $22,897,- 
003.49 to $26,723,571.66. 


OF CHICAGO 


is prepared to render 
exceptional service in 


exceptional times 


RESOURCES $41,000,000 


The Foreign Credit Corporation was 
formed by a number of leading Ameri- 
can banks to promote the use of the 
acceptance system in the United States 
on lines long established and carried 
out in London, and in European bank- 
ing centers, by financial institutions 
known as “acceptance” houses.” 

Exporters and importers derive dis- 
tinct advantages by the use of accept- 
ance credits in financing their transac- 
tions, and the popularity of this method 
is indicated by the constantly increasing 
number of acceptances which are ap- 
pearing in the discount market. 

The Foreign Credit Corporation 
offers merchants in the United States 
and abroad, either direct or through 
their local bankers, a simple and ad- 
vantageous method, by means of accept- 
ance credits domiciled in New York or 
in foreign banking centers, of financing 
their transactions in the various stages 
of progress, arising out of the exporta- 
tion or importation of merchandise. 

This corporation also co-operates 
with banks in granting acceptance 
credits. 

Officers of this corporation are as 
follows: E. V. R. Thayer, chairman 
board of directors; Albert Breton, 
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president; D. Raymond Noyes, vice- 
president and general manager; G. M. 
Dahl, vice-president; R. A. Philpot, 
secretary-treasurer; E. L. Sylvester, 
assistant treasurer. 
The stockholding the 


banks are 


ALBERT BRETON 
President Foreign Credit Corporation, Vice-Presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company, Vice-President 
Asia Banking Corporation 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Central Union Trust Company, 
New York; Shawmut Corporation of 
Beston, Philadelphia National Bank, 
National Bank, New York; 
Securities Corporation, New 


Chase 
Liberty 
York. 
Its principal correspondents are the 
stockholding banks and their corre- 
spondents including the offices of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, 
Brussels and Constantinople; and other 
leading banking institutions in principal 
cities of the United States and impor- 
tant trade centers throughout the world. 
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International Banking Notes 


The proposal to increase the capital of 
the Philippine National Bank from $10,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000 has been adopted through 
action recently taken by the Philippine Con- 
gress, according to advices received by A. 
Kopp, New York agent of the bank. It is 
expected that the additional stock will be 
fully subscribed by June 1. The June 30, 
1920, statement of the bank shows total re- 
sources of $118,749,138, loans and discounts 
of $73,084,611 and deposits of $73,489,387. 


oO 


Alexandre Celier and Maurice Lewan- 
dowski have been elected members of the 
board of directors of the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris. 

Mr. Celier was formerly State Counsel 
and Manager at the French Ministry of 
Finances, and is well known in New York 
financial circles in connection with the 
French loans placed in the United States. 

Mr. Lewandowski, the other new director, 
retains his office as one of the managers of 
the bank, and is also well known in New 
York banking circles. 

The Bank of Rome recently opened a 
branch in Madrid, Spain, making a total 


of seven for this bank in Spain. The first 
one was established in 1909. 


ae ear 
The Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, head office, 
Tokyo, Japan, showed net profits of Yen 
4,333,621.88 for half-year ending June 30 
last, after deducting expenses, taxes, ete. 
This sum, with the addition of Yen 121,- 
548.77, balance brought forward from the 
preceding half-year, making a total of Yen 
4,455,170.65, was distributed as follows: 


Yen 
350,000.00 
1,800,000.00 


To legal reserve fund 

To special reserve fund 

To pension reserve fund 

To bonus 

To dividend at 8 per cent. per 
annum 

To balance carried forward to 
the next half-year 


1,200,000.00 
705,170.65 


ae ee 

The one hundred and fortieth half-yearly 
report of the directors of the Bank of 
New South Wales for the six months ended 
September 30 last, shows net profits of 
£348,633 12s Od after making deductions for 





Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 


MANILA, P. 


I. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 


ELISEO SENDRES, President 
RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds ‘ 


Traneacts general banking business. 


P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. | 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


(pesos) 6,750,000.00 


° 4,550,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the | 


principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


London: Nat’! Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hengkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Farge Nevada Nat’l 
Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
Trust Co. 


rebates, interest, taxes, bad and doubtful 
debts, etc., and reducing the valuation of 
bank premises. The addition to net profits 
of the. undivided balance from the previous 
half-year gave a total of £499,080 6s 0d, 
which was disposed of as follows: 


£ 

To interim quarterly dividend 

at rate of 10 per cent. per 

GE. x dv ccccccesiansvens 121,420 0 
To quarterly dividend to Sept. 

30, 1920, at rate of 10 per 

Cont. POF AMMGM 226020000. 123,277 10 
To augmentation of reserve 


To Buckland fund 


To balance carried forward. .169,382 16 


During the vear preceding deposits in the 
bank increased about £4,300,000, and capital 
and reserves about £1,100,000. 


0 


Edmund A. Whitman, American liquidator 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, has an- 
nounced his withdrawal from Vienna be- 
cause of the delay to his plans caused by 
“the policy of procrastination prevailing in 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! 
Bank 

Japan: Yokohama specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
Pee Ltd., and Sumitome Bank, 

td. 


the Reparations Commission in Paris, who 
seem unable to agree on any question.” He 
expected to sail shortly for Boston, he is 
quoted as saying. 


0 


The Banque Industrielle de Chine has de- 
clared an interim dividend of 20 francs 
(8 per cent.), payable February 1, com- 
pared with an interim distribution of 14 
francs a year ago. The net profits for 1920 
exceed 40,000,000 frances, which is more than 
50 per cent. of the paid-up capital of the 
bank. 


0 


John Clausen, formerly vice-president of 
the Union National Bank of Seattle, Wash., 
has been elected a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Mexico City Banking Corpo- 
ration, S. A. Mr. Clausen will take up his 
new duties shortly after February 1. 

Mr. Clausen was born in 1876 and re- 
ceived his early education in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, coming to the United States in 
1892. He became a citizen of the United 
States in 1898 and served in the United 
States army during the Spanish-American 
war. Mr. Clausen’s banking career began 
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in December, 1899, when he accepted a po- 
sition with the North American Trust Com- 
pany of New York, in the latter’s branch 
at Matanzaz, Cuba. This institution was 
later absorbed by the Banco Nacional de 
Cuba, and he remained with it until April, 


JOHN CLAUSEN 


Director and Vice-President Mexico City Banking 
Corporation 


1905, during which period he occupied vari- 
ous positions with promotions from that 
of bookkeeper and cashier to branch man- 
ager of their Matanzaz, Cardenas, Manzanil- 
lo, Santiago de Cuba, and [Havana offices. 
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Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 


Makes American business a specialty and 
offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 


Wordisk Bankinstitut Wg 


Christiania, Norway 


_= i 





In June, 1906, he became assistant man- 
ager of the International Banking Corpo- 
ration branch in Mexico City, remaining 
with that institution until May 1, 1907, when 
he resigned to become manager of the 
Mexico City Banking Company, Mexico 
City, leaving that company January 1, 1910. 

One June 30, 1910, he was appointed man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco. 
In March, 1917, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent by the board of directors of the 
Crocker National Bank, and continued his 
service with that institution until December, 
1918, when he joined the Chemical National 
Bank of New York as vice-president. 

Mr. Clausen served as a member of the 
committee of fifteen appointed by the com- 
missioner of education, Department of the 
Interior, to study the question of ‘educa- 
tional preparation for foreign service in 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
of the United States and other nations. 
In October, 1918, he was appointed by 
the Department of the Interior as special 
collaborator in the bureau of education to 
assist in the survey of business needs and 
school opportunities for training for for- 
eign service. 

In January, 1920, he resigned from the 
vice-presidency of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York to go to the Union 
National Bank of Seattle, Washington. 
There he served as director and vice-presi- 
dent to develop overseas business. 


The first American Ukrainian National 
Bank, an institution to further business 
relations between the two republics, has been 
organized at the offices of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Committee of the United States. A 
capitalization of $250,000 was authorized 
and an organizing committee was elected to 
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file an application with the Washington 
banking official. In founding the bank in 
New York it was stated that this was done 
in preference to London or Paris because 
New York is now recognized as the finan- 
cial centre of the world. 

The committee includes Dr. A. S. So- 
chocky, the Very Rev. Dr. L. Lewisky, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Lotowycz, Simon Yadlowsky, 
A. Roeder, S. Demycznk and M. A. Kamin- 
sky. 


oO 


A cable dispatch to Joseph McCurrach, 
New York agent for Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino, announced that a branch of this in- 
stitution has been opened in Bombay, In- 
dia, making the seventy-first branch of this 
bank in as many important world mar- 
kets. 


- ——9Q-—— 


The report of the directors of the 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Limited, for the 
half-year ending December 31, 1920, shows 
profits of £81,334 13s 7d after deducting 
expenses, providing for interest, rebates and 
all bad and doubtful debts. The balance 
carried forward from the last account, 








£27,227 7s 2d, being added to the profits, 
makes a total of £108,562 Os 9d, which was 
divided as follows: 
£ s d 

To half-yearly dividend of 20 

per cent. per annum, less in- 

28,000 

To investment contingency ac- 

count 
To reduction of premises ac- 

count 
To balance carried forward... 


40,000 


30,562 


Two new branches of the bank have 
opened, at Kilkeel, County Down, 
Westport, County Mayo. 


and 


—— -0- - > 


The Banking Department of the State of 
New York has authorized the Guaranty 
Trust Company to open a new branch office 
in the Alexandra House, Kingsway, London. 
This will be the Guaranty’s third branch 
office in London, the others being at 32 Lom- 
bard Street, E. C., and 50 Pall Mall. The new 
office will be near the Strand, in the vicinity 
of many leading hotels, and also near the 
offices of the leading American concerns 
established in London. It will relieve, to a 
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great extent, the congestion of the com- 
pany’s Lombard street office, and will other- 
wise increase the service to American cus- 
tomers there. The opening probably will 
take place in March. 


oO 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the French American Banking Corpora- 
tion, held on January 18, at 67 William 
Street, New York, the following board of 
directors was elected for the ensuing year: 


James S. Alexander, Paul Boyer, Charles 
G. Du Bois, Paul Duran, F. Abbot Good- 
hue, Maurice Lewandowski, Edgar Llewel- 
lyn, John E. Rovensky, Maurice Silvester, 


MAURICE SILVESTER 
Retiring President of the French-American Banking 
Corporation resumes supervision of interests of 
the Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, 
in the United States. 


Stanislas Simon, Gerard Swope and Daniel 
G. Wing. 

Paul Duran was elected president of the 
Corporation. Maurice Silvester, president 
since its inception and having gotten the 
corporation under way, now retires to re- 
sume the supervision of the general inter- 
ests of the Comptoir National d’Escompte 
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PAUL DURAN 


President French-American Banking Corporation, 
New York 


Mr. Duran entered the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris, London branch, in 1891. 
From London he went to the Bombay branch 
(India) in 1900 as accountant, and was man- 
ager from 1902 until 1904. From India he 
went to the Sydney branch in Australia, in 
the early part of 1904 until 1909. He was 
in the London branch in 1909 when he was 
called to the head office in Paris, where after 
holding several posts he became manager of 
the foreign department of the Comptoir. In 
1920 he was appointed representative of the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, and 
came to New York in June. Upon the resig- 
nation of Mr. Silvester he was elected presi- 
dent of the French American Banking Cor- 
poration. 

During the War Mr. Duran served in the 
infantry, and was at the battle of the Marne. 
He was in the trenches until May, 1915, when 
he was wounded near Soissons. 


de Paris, in the United States. He con- 
tinues as a member of the board. 

Messrs. Duran and Silvester both are 
well known officials of the Comptoir Na- 
tional d’Escompte de Paris, which together 
with the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York and the First National Bank of 
Boston, own the entire capital stock of the 
French American Banking Corporation. 

Mr. Silvester had his first training in 


-France in the import, export and shipping 


business with practical experience in Eng- 
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land, France, South America and the United 
States. He has lived in America since 1887 
and his connection with the Comptoir Na- 
tional d’Escompte de Paris during the past 
twenty-six years represents a career from 
the bottom up. Going through all depart- 
ments, he rose to be cashier, branch man- 
ager, and finally became the Paris bank’s 
general representative for the United States 
and Canada, with headquarters in New 
York. 

The latest statement of the French 
American Banking Corporation follows: 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand and in banks.... 

Due from foreign banks 

Current accounts 

Investments 

Demand loans on collateral... 

Other loans 

Bankers acceptances purchased 

Other bills purchased 

Furniture and fixtures 

Accrued interest, commission 
and other items receivable. . 

Customers’ liability under ac- 
ceptances and letters of 
credit 

Exchange sold—payment pend- 


$873,388.65 
2,361,667.60 
1,114,988.98 
1,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
20,000.00 
1,133,275.68 
6,552.00 
6,356.22 


1,355.60 


2,807,510.80 
7,708,464.98 


Total 


o.0.0.0-4%0.0 6'4.0.010.0100 5 0a 


LIABILITIES 


$2,000,000.00 
500,000.00 
266,373.49 
109,612.81 
2,386,259.62 
1,500,000.00 
1,943,249.80 


Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Certified checks 

Current accounts 

Customers’ loans 

Acceptances 

Letters of credit and foreign 
acceptances 

Exchange bought — payment 
pending 5,526,638.82 

Foreign exchange 2,042,423.07 

Reserved for taxes, etc 75,709.27 

Other liabilities 38,612.63 


1,145,681.00 


$17,534,560.51 


J. Wesley Conn, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Paris office, and Peter Solari, 
formerly assistant manager of the Constan- 
tinople office, have been appointed joint- 
managers of the Constantinople office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Pierre P. Pasteur has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, and Joshua G. B. Camp- 
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bell, assistant secretary, at the company’s 
Paris office. 


—o 


William T. Sheehan has been appointed 
manager of the foreign department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
and Ernest Schneider has been appointed 
an assistant manager. Mr. Sheehan joined 
the bank eleven years ago, beginning as a 
messenger. In 1917 he was made chief 
clerk of the foreign department. After 
serving in the army during the war, he 
returned to the bank and was made as- 
sistant manager of the foreign department 
a little more than a year ago. Mr. 
Schneider, who came to the bank in 1912, 
also started as a messenger. He was made 
an assistant auditor in 1917 and assigned 
to the foreign department last February. 


——o 


Brown Brothers & Company, of New 
York have received a cable from their cor- 
respondents, the Skandinaviska Kreditak- 
tiebolaget of Stockholm, to the effect that 
the net profits of this institution in 1920 
were 36,194,666 crowns after provisions for 
bad and doubtful debts and writing down 
of securities. The board of directors pro- 
poses to distribute the same dividend as in 
1919, namely 21.13 per cent. The sum of 
12,000,000 crowns was set aside for taxes, 
5,000,000 crowns added to special reserve 
fund and 3,893,950 crowns brought forward. 
The present capital and surplus of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget amount 
to 182,000,000 Swedish crowns. 


———o-——— 


The report of the directors of the Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank, Limited, made 
December 21, shows the bank in a strong 
position. Gross profits were £175,000 higher 
than for the preceding year and available 
profits were £25,000 more. A dividend of 
9 per cent. was declared, which added to the 
6 per cent. interim dividend paid in June, 
makes the year’s dividend distribution 15 
per cent. J. W. Beaumont Pease, chairman 
of the meeting, made a report on a recent 
tour of the bank’s offices in South America. 
He declared the trade opportunities in the 
southern continent were enormous. 


The directors of Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
announce that, after payment of salaries, 
pensions, staff special bonuses and allow- 
ances, other charges and expenses, and the 
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annual contribution to the provident and in- 


surance fund, and making full provision for’ 


rebate, income tax, corporation profits tax, 
bad debts and contingencies, the available 
profit for the past year is £3,237,742. To 
this has to be added £505,420 brought for- 
ward from the previous year, making a to- 
tal of £3,743,162. 

Out of this total, an interim dividend of 
ls 8d per share, being at the rate of 16 2/3 
per cent. per annum, and amounting, less 
income tax, to £824,593, was paid for the 
half-year ended June 30 last; £250,000 has 
been written off the bank premises account; 


£1,250,000 has been placed to the special 
contingency account for writing down the 
bank’s investments; and £50,000 has been 
allocated to the staff widows and orphans’ 
fund. 

After making these appropriations, there 
is a balance of £1,368,569 remaining, and 
the directors have decided to recommend 
to the shareholders at the ensuing general 
meeting that a dividend at the same rate, 
amounting, less income tax, to £824,705, be 
paid for the last half-year, leaving £543,864 
to be carried forward to the profit and loss 
account of the current year. 


Ube 


The Building Situation in Shanghai 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE is 
indebted to the Shanghai repre- 
sentative of Alfred C. Bossom, the New 
York bank building specialist, for the 
following account of the building situa- 
tion in Shanghai. Mr. Bossom has re- 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


cently opened an office in Shanghai in 
charge of A. Cunningham Tweedie, who 
writes as follows: 


The housing question has during recent 
years become very acute over the whole 
world, and Shanghai has not proved any ex- 
ception, a tremendous lack of both residen- 
tial and business housing accommodation be- 
ing felt here, and this situation is with 
every succeeding month becoming more 
acute, the existing building societies not be- 
ing able to cope with even the natural in- 
crease in the population and the rapid de- 
velopment of the town. 

There is an entire lack of efficiency in 
the whole of the organization of what 
building societies exist; indeed, Shanghai has 
not even any society which has as its object 
the granting of credit for building purposes. 
Two local companies, the Credit Francais 
and the China Realty, are granting small 
loans against 9 per cent. yearly interest 
without amortization. Private credit is call- 
ing for interest of from 12 to 20 per cent., 
and in general this whole business has a 
casual character. 

At least three-quarters of the central dis- 
trict of the town is taken up by low two- 
storied ramshackle buildings owned and oc- 
cupied by Chinese. 

Taking into consideration the high prices 
asked for rents and land, it is undoubtedly 
the case that the construction of large mod- 
ern houses in place of these buildings would 
prove of great economical advantage to the 
owners. 

The erection of houses with shops and 
offices in this central district is already 
demanded with increasing strength, and the 
Chinese merchants seem to realize the situa- 
tion and consequently their tendency is to 
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replace the existing structures with modern 
European or at least semi-European build- 
ings. Apropos of this, it should be remem- 
bered that the requirements of the Chinese, 
varying as they do from the more or less 
conventional ideas of the Europeans, have 
to be complied with or gradual improve- 
ments suggested as a compromise to age- 
established ideas. This of course can only 
be done by consultation on the spot. 

The foreign settlements in Shanghai oc- 
cupy a large area in the western part of 
the concession, have good asphalt roads and 
are well served by an excellent electric tram- 
way system. 

Most of the European population live in 
detached and semi-detached houses sur- 
rounded by gardens, the average price of 
which, house and ground, is about twenty 
thousand taels—or about eighteen thousand 
dollars gold, at the present rate of ex- 
change. 

The two local building societies are mostly 
engaged in the construction of such houses 
which roughly cost them from fifteen to 
twenty thousand taels and which find ready 
buyers at from twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand taels. 

Such houses are constructed in about five 
months, the building season in Shanghai be- 
ing all the year round. 

The great proportion of the residences 
here are constructed of bricks and also con- 
crete, while large houses and office buildings 
are of the usual reinforced concrete, the 
drawings and designs for these being mostly 
obtained from the United States and Great 
Britain, for there is a great lack of local 
technical men. 

Building Materials. Bricks, limestone, 
stone, sand and cement are to be found 
locally in sufficient quantities and at low 


cost, bricks being quoted, delivered, at from 
nine to ten taels per thousand. 

Labor. This is very cheap, about a third 
the cost in Europe, and moreover, is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Note.—Iron and steel pipes, heating ap- 
pliances, etc., all have to be imported from 
abroad, this fact probably constituting one 
of the chief reasons why so many of the 
residences are constructed without central 
heating appliances. 

All the Shanghai construction that is un- 
dertaken by local building societies is handed 
over to and executed by Chinese contractors. 
This gives the advantage to the societies of 
not having to deal direct with the laborers. 

It may be added for information that 
there are many such Chinese labor contrac- 
tors in Shanghai. 

Summing up, building activity in Shanghai 
is mainly handicapped by the absence of 
financial companies—for it is impossible to 
build houses when money has to be paid 
for at the rate of twelve per cent. or over— 
and by the general lack of technically effi- 
cient men. 

Taking into consideration the abundance 
of cheap and efficient labor, the low cost of 
primary materials and the fact of the un- 
limited building season, coupled with the 
enormous demand for housing, shop, and 
office accommodation, Shanghai offers a vast 
field for building enterprise, more especially 
as during recent months the general tend- 
ency on the part of the Chinese has been 
and continues to be toward the more modern 
and businesslike types of construction; tak- 
ing all this into consideration then, there 
is no reason why very definite success would 
not crown any properly organized efforts 
to take advantage of the present needs. 
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The Place of the Investment Banker in Today’s Crisis 


Address delivered by Perry B. Strassburger, 
manager, securities department of the American 
Express Company, before the Bond Men’s Club, 
Philadelphia. 


AS a representative of a long-estab- 

lished international institution that 
has recently entered the securities field, 
not alone for the profit to be directly 
derived from its participation in that 
business, but to some extent, at least, 
to insure and stabilize its business in 
other international operations in which 
it has been a prominent factor for years, 
I believe I have a message for the in- 
vestment bankers. For to me it seems 


that to some measure, at least, the bur- 
den of proof in bringing order out of 
the chaos that exists throughout the 
world to-day rests upon the investment 
dealers of America. The war has 
taught us that our limitations are not 
so great as we thought them. It has 
shown us a potential market that before 
the war was an idea but that during the 
war became a reality. We know to-day 
from the economic development of the 
past two years that the need for devel- 
oping our market is as great in many 
respects as it was during the war itself. 
Our duty therefore it clearly outlined; 
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the path that we must follow has never 
been so well defined. 

Here we were, a debtor nation, owing 
to investors in foreign countries a sum 
which is generally recognized to have 
been around five billion dollars. Every 
year our railroads and industrials had 
to go to Europe to obtain funds for es- 
sential developments. The American 
investors were limited to about 300,000 
and the capacity for absorbing securi- 
ties averaged under two billion dollars 
a year for the five years prior to 1914. 

The period from 1915 to 1917 when 
the United States officially entered the 
war was, as we all know, one of the 
most remarkable in the history of our 
country. It disclosed a producing ca- 
pacity far beyond the conception of any 
of our leaders. During that period we 
repurchased from Europe practically 
all of our debt in her hands; we took 
from her all the gold she could spare, 
and we loaned her sums of money that 
were unprecedented in international 
finance. The successful floating of 
these loans in the United States was 
due in a large measure to the efforts 
of the investment bankers of America. 
When the United States entered the 
war, the resources of the allies in so far 
as their purchasing power of our goods 
was concerned, were practically ex- 
hausted. The government of the United 
States came to their rescue and placed 
ten billion dollars to their credit. This 
sum was practically used up by May 
1919 and since then no further loans 
have been made. The trade balance in 
our favor, however, since the armistice 
has been considerably greater than the 
loans made by the government to the 
allies in that period and it has been es- 
timated that the bankers of the United 
States have extended commercial credits 
amounting to three billion five hundred 
million dollars to finance purchases by 
foreign countries. The amount of for- 
eign loans floated in the United States, 
including government, state and mu- 
nicipal issues and loans to private cor- 
porations in the same period in which 
this three and a half billion dollar credit 
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has been granted, amounted to about 
$700,000,000. 

One of the unfavorable factors of the 
present situation is the large outstand- 
ing credits in our banks to European 
buyers. Not that these credits in them- 
selves constitute an unfavorable factor, 
but the fact that it has been necessary 
for our banks to advance such open 
credits, when this financing should 
have been done through long-term bond 
issues is decidedly unfavorable and we 
are now paying for this condition by a 
rapid decline in prices and chaotic con- 
ditions in the business world in general. 

The condition to-day that confronts 
us is one that in many respects is 
ridiculous. Here we are, the richest na- 
tion in the world, with a producing ca- 
pacity far beyond our own require- 
ments. Our money is at a premium in 
almost every country in the world. We 
have the goods to sell to Europe and 
we have the market for those goods in 
countries where the need is almost des- 
perate, and yet to-day factories all over 
the country are forced to close their 
doors entirely or else to reduce their 
production very materially. Our pros- 
perity that came to us as a result of 
European buying during the war and 
the eighteen months following the armi- 
stice is apparently a thing of the past. 
And yet again it is the bankers who are 
taking the lead and who recently or- 
ganized in Chicago a corporation to 
finance foreign trade. 

I wonder how many investment bank- 
ers in the United States have analyzed 
the condition that exists to-day and the 
relation of this new corporation organ- 
ized under the provisions of the Edge 
Act to that condition? It is the purpose 
of this new corporation to finance for- 
eign trade and to issue against the 
paper it purchases, debentures for sale 
to the American people. I wonder how 
many of you have thought of the market 
that must be developed by this cor- 
poration for its debentures? Will the 
investment bankers in America be able 
to distribute these debentures and if 
not, how will they be distributed? 
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H. M. Webster & Company 


Public Accountants - Auditors - Production Engineers 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Bank and Foreign Exchange - Audits and Systems 
Income Tax 





23 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


‘Southern Bldg. 82 State Street 


Washington, D. C. Albany, N. Y. 


Tue audits we perform for banks are 
marked by the thoroughness which comes 
only from long experience and by the exact- 
ness which results from knowing how. We 
also install complete accounting systems for 
banks, trust companies and foreign exchange 
departments. 


New York Telephone— Vanderbilt 1908 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown in the new building of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Jersey City, illustrated and described 
in this issue, and the following well-known bank 
buildings : 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 

Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 

Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 

Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Externally an effort has been made to keep simple and dignified lines, 
consistent with the bank’s business policy 


First National Bank, Jersey City 


new First National Bank a struc- 
ture that will compare favorably 
with any of the existing banking houses 
in the metropolitan district of New 
York. Occupying the site facing Ex- 
change Place, York and Hudson Streets, 
it has permanent light and air on all 
three sides. It is ten stories high and 
is nearer to the heart of Wall Street 
by the Hudson River tubes than ninety- 
five per cent. of the banks located in 
New York City, and when the bridges 
are added to the tubes that now go 
under the river it will make it still more 
desirable from a New York standpoint. 
Externally, the building is very 
simple in treatment, but the most per- 
manent of materials have been adopted. 
Granite for the lower section of the 


Furs CITY will have in its 





building, hard pressed brick for the 
main shaft with granite terra cotta 
forming the crowning treatment. 

The entire ground floor is given up 
to the banking quarters entered from 
the level of Exchange Place. This en- 
trance is backed in a very neat manner 
by a black and gold marble vestibule, 
a feature quite new and different from 
anything that has been attempted in 
this part of the country, but at the same 
time it will be open so that everyone 
passing into the elevator lobby will see 
into the bank. Within the bank there 
will be a large officers’ space with 
consultation room, twelve cages for 
tellers, a handsome and monumental 
marble staircase leading. down to 
the safe deposit vaults and storage 
departments, and another very conven- 
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Governor E. I. Edwards is here shown spreading 
mortar under the corner stone 


ient stair leading up to the directors’ 
room, which will be over the entrance 
vestibule and general business rooms. 
There is a private elevator provided 
which will be suitable for the directors 
to go up to this business or corporation 
room on the front mezzanine and to go 
down to the safe deposit department in 
the basement, and to the storage vault 
department in the second security base- 
ment. 

Back of the tellers is located a bul- 
lion lift which communicates with the 
vault located in the basement. 

Both clerks’ and private dining rooms 
are provided with all the conveniences 
for both sexes immediately in connec- 
tion with the working floors. No 
effort has been spared to make the em- 
ployees as comfortable as they possibly 
can be made. 

The main safe deposit department in 
the basement is approximately 24 feet 
wide by 60 feet long, and is divided 
into two sections, the one for the bul- 
lion vault and the other for the safe 
deposit vault. The door and vestibule 
to this bullion vault weighs forty 
tons. The bullion vault is approxi- 
mately 20 feet by 10 feet and has thirty 
individual safes within it, being all 
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complete with an emergency door. The 
door to the safe deposit department sec- 
tion of this vault is 30 inches thick, 
weighs ninety tons, and has an outside 
diameter of 106 inches. The safe de- 
posit vault contains about three thou- 
sand boxes varying from large safes to 
small accommodations such as would be 
required by the possessor of one or two 
Liberty bonds. 

Mechanical ventilation _ circulates 
fresh air throughout these vaults so as 
to make them perfectly desirable places 
to which customers can come and con- 
duct their vault business. 
Telephones and continually burning 
lights afford a protection for anyone 
should they by accident be locked within 
the vault. Not only is there a very 
heavy steel lining, but the walls are 
encased in an 18-inch thickness of re- 
inforced hydrocrete made of concrete 
and glass slag in which are imbedded 
chrome steel bars 3 inches apart, both 
vertically and__ horizontally. Both 
the ceiling and the floor have very heavy 
I-beams inserted in the concrete in addi- 
tion to the chrome bars so that should 
there be any accident or an earthquake 


security 





In the excavation, there is the unique feature of 
running small trains below the level of the 
Hudson River, as illustrated in this view 
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The entrance vestibule will be treated with black and gold in a manner quite unique in the 
Metropolitan district 


causing the building to collapse in any 
way it could not crush this vault. 

The very latest forms of electric pro- 
tection entirely go around all the vault 
space. The insert of stairs makes the 
vault accessible to the first floor and the 
elevator will carry down customers to 
this department which is equipped not 














only with a large number of coupon 
booths, but also four corporation or 
private vaults, each with their own 
private ante-rooms with telephones and 
forced ventilation. There are also com- 
mittee rooms with every convenience 
that the customers may need. 

Below this floor again there are 








The interior of the banking room, while severe, will have a spacious airiness with ample sunlight and all the 
facilities for conducting banking operations on the largest scale and with the utmost convenience 
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twenty private individual vaults cover- 
ing from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
square feet of floor area. These are 
equipped with every form of protection 
and are made entirely suitable for large 
corporations. They have all been 
worked out with every convenience so 
that when this equipment is finished 
there will be no other bank in the met- 
ropolitan area which will be more per- 
fect and complete. In spite of the ab- 
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normal high cost of building the bank 
has not in any way spared purchasing 
the very best protection that the in- 
genuity of engineers can devise and it is 
safe to say it is as nearly burglar, mob 
and fireproof as any bank in this 
country. 

This building was designed and is 
being constructed and equipped by 
Alfred C. Bossom, New York. 
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The vault equipment will introduce into the Metropolitan district a completeness of accommodation 
that does not exist anywhere today 








I SHOULD be unfair to the institution I represent, as well as to those 

represented by you, if I did not at the outset make full acknowledgement 
of the very great aid that has been given by bankers to agriculture in 
hundreds of communities and in scores of great areas where a particular 
type of farming industry required financial help. Many times the bankers 
have been among the first to see the vision of their possibilities and have 
been steadfast to the end in financing their development. They have shown 
a commendable interest in agriculture and an appreciation of its relation 
to all business—Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture, address 
before Annual Convention of American Bankers Association at Washington. 
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18 4 BILLIONS 


LEVELAND’S total banking transactions for the 

year 1920 amounted to $18,225,000,000. Of this 
total the banks which have consolidated into The Union 
Trust Company handled 70%. 


This expresses forcefully our relation to 
Cleveland’s business activity and our 
ability to serve you and your customers 
in any business transacted in this rich 
community. 


What can we do for you now? 


he Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 


In Which Are United 
Tue Citizens SAVINGS AND Trust COMPANY 
THE First NATIONAL BANK 
Union CoMMERCE NATIONAL BANK 
THE First Trust AND SAVINGS COMPANY 
Tue Broapway SAVINGS AND TRusT COMPANY 

THE WoopLAND AVENUE SAVINGS 

AND Trust COMPANY 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HE first definite signs of busi- 

ness revival are beginning to 

appear,” says the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, 
but hastens to add: “These signs fore- 
cast revival; they do not mean that it 
is actually here.” This opinion is 
shared by the City National Bank of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., which says in a letter 
on general business conditions: “The 
nation is getting back to the old-time 
basis of an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay and great benefits are 
coming from the abandonment of ex- 
travagant methods of living and doing 
business.” 

The Mechanics and Metals says: 


Stock market prices have been rising; the 
prices of great agricultural staples have re- 
covered from their lowest levels of a few 
weeks ago; conditions in the money markets 
are less stringent; foreign exchange rates 
have recovered sharply; textile mills which 
had closed or been inactive are slowly re- 
suming work. 

These signs forecast revival; they do not 
mean that it is actually here. Stock mar- 
ket movements usually precede actual indus- 
trial conditions by several months. The 
decline in security values which foreshad- 
owed the present depression continued al- 
most without interruption throughout 1920, 
and actually began in November, 1919. 
Money is not yet definitely easier; and just 
as recent high rates in the money market 
continued for some months before affecting 
business, so lower rates, if they come, are 
likely to be in effect for a time before re- 
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newed borrowing and expansion are suffi- 
ciently encouraged. The rise in the pound 
sterling in two months from $3.32 to $3.89, 
and the recovery in exchange generally, 
should prove a decided aid’ to our export 
sales, particularly as the decline in com- 
modity price levels has been even greater in 
this country in recent months than in Eu- 
rope. But neither is this likely to make 
itself felt immediately. The astonishingly 
large export figures in the last months of 
1920, in view of world conditions, are prob- 
ably to be explained, at least in part, by the 
fact that goods going forward represented 
the filling of orders placed some time pre- 
viously. Finally, the mills now resuming 
operations are mainly in the lines which were 
first to suffer by the present slump, while 
in trades which did not begin to be affected 
until recently, further declines in prices or 
activity are widely looked for. 


COST OF LIVING 


The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York notes a serious dis- 
crepancy between wholesale and retail 
prices and states: 


Despite the wage adjustments, unemploy- 
ment and severe declines in prices in the 
primary commodity markets which have ma- 
terially reduced the purchasing power of 
the farmer, no important reflection of the 
change in conditions is yet to be seen in 
the cost of living or retail price of com- 
modities. Adjustments have been carried 
out in the clothing and allied trades, but 
the cost of living or retail price index shows 
a decrease of less than 10 per cent. from 
the highest prices reached. Wholesale 
prices, on the other hand, show a drop from 
the top of about 35 per cent. This condition 
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presents a serious phase of the situation and 
indicates either a shortage of goods in the 
hands of the retailer or a deplorable igno- 
rance on the part of the retailer of the 
probable consequences of his attitude. 


NO TIME FOR PRICE ADVANCES 


A word of timely warning is voiced 
in the following from the W. J. Woll- 


man «& Co. Review: 


If the budding optimism which made its 
appearance with the turn of the year is to 
be permitted to develop the promise which 
is hoped for, it would be well for producers 
and the distributors to bear firmly in mind 
that this is not the proper time for price 
advances. The country has had enough of 
profits and profiteering. It has seen a mod- 
erate turnover result in fabulous aggregate 
rewards. It has seen moderate shipments 
make a dazzling return as a result of their 
enormous money value. 

The only country in the world that is 
able to pay high prices at present is the 
United States, and its people are in no 
mood to do so. Those who have been get- 
ting profits should look further into the 
future. What industry and business in gen- 
eral need at this time is increased volume 
of production and distribution. Volume 
means activity. It means that people are 
busy, that employment is full, that prices 
are stable, that the railroads are getting and 
moving tonnage; in other words, that a 
healthy business is going on. 

Profits, at least profits of the character 
witnessed in the last year or so, do not 
necessarily mean prosperity. We have seen 
in only too many instances that they repre- 
sented extortion or gouging. The actual 
volume of business upon which the profits 
were based might be one-third of that done 
in normal times, thus meaning that the 
prices paid were the result of an unhealthy 
scarcity demand instead of being a response 
to normal requirements under normal sup- 
ply conditions. 


HEAVY LOSSES IN 1920 


The National City Bank of New 
York reports that heavy losses were 
sustained by business concerns during 
1920. The bank states in its February 
letter: 


Only the fortunate or sagacious few who 
began to trim their sails early in the year, 
and deliberately restricted their business, 
escaped. Some made good profits in the 
first six or nine months and lost most of 
them in the last three months, while many 
have come out of the year not only without 
a return upon the investment, but with an 
impairment of capital. Official price regula- 
tion, which curtailed profits while prices 


were rising, and prevented the creation of 
a cushion to absorb the losses while prices 
were falling, is held largely responsible for 
the dissipation of capital. Heavy taxation 
of course had a similar effect. Neverthe- 
less, the leading business concerns of the 
country had been building up reserves for 
years in conservative fashion, and the pro- 
portion of important houses that have failed 
or been seriously embarrassed has been 
smaller than in any previous crisis approach- 
ing this one in gravity. This is a very re- 
assuring circumstance and promises well for 
recovery. 


NO NEED FOR DISCOURAGEMENT 


The American National Bank of San 
Francisco takes the following optimistic 
view of the general situation: 


There is no occasion for discouragement, 
so far as America is concerned. The re- 
sources of the country are so great, and 
the machinery of production so well organ- 
ized, that all legitimate wants can be sup- 
plied, leaving a substantial margin with 
which to supply the needs of other nations 
which have something to give us in exchange. 
The vital elements of prosperity, raw ma- 
terial, capital and labor, are all available 
in the United States, and it is unthinkable 
that a temporary depression of markets 
should do more than cause a momentary 
halt in the nation’s progress. 


SEES REVIVAL BY EARLY SUMMER 


Lewis G. Harriman, vice-president of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, 
made the following statement in a re- 
cent address before the Forum of the 
A. &, @.2 


Evidences are accumulating in various 
lines of business to show a reasonable pick- 
up by early summer. Although this may 
be gradual and may prove disappointing in 
extent and no general wave of great pros- 
perity be experienced throughout the coun- 
try for a considerable period, I believe we 
are very near, if not quite at, the bottom 
of industrial depression, that we are pretty 
surely going to avoid anything in the nature 
of acute financial distress and in two or three 
years we are very likely to begin a great 
wave of prosperity as demand becomes nor- 
mal, production costs are reduced, and when 
we are, in general, ready to take full ad- 
vantage of the strength of our banking sys- 
tem, the financial resources of our industries 
and our great wealth of raw materials and 
minerals. 


THE RETAILER'S POSITION 


The Garfield National Bank of New 
York has the following to say in its 
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business review as to the position of 
the retailer: 


Apparently, the retailer through the year 
has done little more than keep even with 
heavy deliveries to him. That the net de- 
crease in stocks has not been greater is, 
however, not cause for discouragement. On 
the contrary, it is distinctly encouraging that 
the retailer’s heavy commitments were so 
readily absorbed without congestion. At 
present, his outstanding orders are decidedly 
limited. Notwithstanding reduced wages, 
so-called buyers’ strikes, and increased un- 
employment, the buying power of the con- 
sumer has shown no serious curtailment. The 
statistical position of the retail trade is 
good, but apparently there is not yet a 
shortage of goods, so that for the immediate 
future a continuation of cautious buying 
seems likely. 


FURTHER ADJUSTMENT NECESSARY 


The Penn National Bank of Philadel- 
phia in a recent bulletin says: 


For months immediately ahead, it would 
be natural to expect business to continue 
to move cautiously, and some further ad- 
justments are likely. Progress, however, 


will be governed by the extent to which 
everyone is willing to bear his share in the 
burden of readjustment. Prices have had 
a heavy fall, but the most serious obstacle 
to business resumption has been their “un- 
equal fall. A large part of the population 
has suffered a reduction in income without 
a corresponding decline in the price of many 
commodities it must buy. The prime 
requisite is the reéstablishment of a normal 
balance in prices, either—or both—by an 
advance in those commodities that have been 
unduly depressed, or by a further decline 
in commodities that many not yet have com- 
pleted their adjustment. Whenever this 
condition of balance is reached, as a result 
of a general abandonment of the idea that 
anyone can continue to exact high prices 
for his own products and at the same time 
pay less for the products of others, busi- 
ness will show permanent improvement. 
Until then, some industries which may have 
most completely discounted everything may 
show recovering tendencies, but such move- 
ments cannot make large progress. 


TAXATION PROBLEMS 


Opinion seems unanimous that im- 
portant changes should be made in the 
taxation program of the national gov- 
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ernment. Various plans are proposed, 
among them a tax on turnover which 
according to William C. Cornwell, edi- 
tor of The Bache Review, would work 
something as follows: 


Once a month everyone who had made 
any sales would figure up the gross amount 
of such sales, and if they exceeded $500 for 
that month, he would make out a check for 
one per cent. of the amount and send it 
along to the local collector, with an affidavit 
as to the gross amount sold. If his sales 
amounted to less than $500 for that month, 
he would not send the check, but would for- 
ward a statement of the volume of the sales. 
At the end of the twelfth month, in addition 
to his monthly check, he would send in a 
statement showing the aggregate of his 
transactions for the year, with a check for 
the amount of any under-payment or a 
claim for a refund if he should have over- 
paid, as it might turn out that some persons 
had paid on a monthly transaction of over 
$500 but who had not sold the gross amount 
of $6,000 per year, which would be the 
smallest amount on which a tax could be 
claimed. 


The advantages of such a tax Mr. 
Cornwell outlines as follows: 


Fewer objections have been raised to it 
than to any other known tax, and these ob- 
jections are gradually dwindling away. No 
tax has such strong arguments in favor of 
it. Let me recite, in conclusion, a few of 
them: 

It meets all the objections which now 
make the present system intolerable. 

It is simple and easily understood, while 
the present system is distressingly compli- 
cated. 

The collection of the tax is automatic and 
undisturbing. 

The distribution of the burden is just; it 
falls like the rain. Those who consume the 
most and spend the most, pay the most 
taxes. 

It will produce all the moneys needed. 
Present tax returns are disappearing as 
profits decline in business. 

It goes on undisturbed by the swing from 
good time to hard times and back again. 
The variation in the spending of the people 
in either kind of period is not sufficient to 
seriously affect the tax returns. 

It will not increase prices except to a 
very small percentage—an average of two 
to three per cent. Now prices are boosted 
(or have been) by the Excess Profits tax 
to an average of over 23 per cent. from 
present levels; therefore this tax will largely 
reduce prices. 

Its effect upon business and the individual 
will be marvelous. There will be an incen- 
tive to save money for future business ex- 
tension, as the tax collector cannot get it; 
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and for the same reason it will wake up en- 
terprise, competition and individual achieve- 
ment. All these are being strangled to death 
under the present law. 

Capital will no longer rush to cover under 
tax-exempt securities, which it is now doing 
to the extent of some $600,000,000 at least, 
every year, where the recipients of this 
amount of income have sold all that they 
had and bought tax-free municipals. Much 
of this amount of yearly income will then 
be released for the industries of the country, 
instead of encouraging expenditures for ex- 
travagant or useless community improve- 
ments. 

Extravagant spendings in carrying on 
business, now taking place because otherwise 
the Government would get the money, would 
cease, and old-fashioned business economy 
would again thrive. Enormous expenditures 
by the Government tax bureaus, including 
salaries of hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees (thus made unnecessary) would be 
stopped almost instantly, and these savings 
to the Government should reduce _ the 
budget. 

The Philippines’ experience is a shining 
example of the successful operation of the 
Sales Tax, and France and Canada contrib- 
ute further forcible and favorable illustra- 
tions of its sound workings. 

The tax load would be spread equally 
over the whole population, and would be 
borne without a hitch and without a mur- 
mur, because it would be passed along to 
millions of consumers. who would pay the 
tax, nobody knowing it and nobody feeling 
it. 

The taxpayer, harassed now with prob- 
lems of what the ultimate tax will be, would 
not have to wait a year to find out under 
the Turnover Tax. He would know every 
day what his tax for that day was. 

No tax ever invented is free from every 
objection, but the Tax on Gross Sales is 
nearer perfection than any other. It is 
simpler in operation, less expensive to calcu- 
late, works more smoothly, yields larger rev- 
enues, and bears less heavily upon every 
individual than any existing method. 

If adopted, it will free America from 
the worst and most destructive operation 
which the Government has ever imposed 
upon its citizens. Whether or not this great 
boon in legislative taxation is ever enacted 
for the benefit of America depends upon 
the individual efforts of thinking American 
citizens, who have it in their power to im- 
press upon Congress the necessity of drop- 
ping political expediency in this one matter 
at least, and acting in the unselfish interest 
of the whole country. 


THE INDIRECT TAX 
Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, economist 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 


New York, urges a return to a policy 
of greater dependence upon indirect 
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taxation and especially advocates a tax 
of three-tenths of one per cent. on com- 
modity sales. He says: 


By reference to the chief authorities upon 
public finance, including Henry C. Adams 
and Seligman in the United States, Bastable, 
Leroy-Deaulieu, Pierson and Cassel in Eu- 
rope, we find almost unanimous opinion that 
a sound fiscal system must rest, not pre- 
dominantly, but largely, upon indirect taxes. 
Moreover, all principal modern governments 
have found it necessary to rely largely upon 
indirect sources. 

Even in pre-war normal years eminent 
economists and financiers have pointed out 
the danger of attempting to rely too heavily 
upon direct sources. Such a policy tends 
not only to impede business, to discourage 
needed capital investment and to reduce the 
national income, but also to lessen the pro- 
ductivity of the worker and to lower the 
standard of living. If carried to an extreme, 
such a policy does most harm to the very 
people that it is designed to help: the work- 
ing class. That the productivity and hence 
the real wages of the working classes rise 
with the per unit increase of capital and 
fall with the per unit decrease of capital 
is generally recognized by the ablest writers 
upon economics. All recognize that the an- 


nual income must decrease if the capital 
equipment becomes impaired. 

In general, indirect taxes are largely paid 
out of consumption and most forms of direct 
taxes utilized by our Federal Government 
are paid out of potential or actual capital 
savings. Extraordinarily heavy direct taxes, 
especially those upon business units and in- 
dividuals belonging to the saving class, op- 
erate to diminish the flow of new capital 
into industry. 


TAXATION BASED ON NORMAL 
CONDITIONS 


Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, recently stated: 


The experiences which 1920 afforded in 
public finances should have taught our legis- 
lators that a taxing system based on tem- 
porary and abnormal conditions cannot 
justly be continued when those conditions 
have passed. An excess profits tax, for in- 
stance, will be adequately productive only 
so long as there are sufficient excess profits 
to tax, otherwise it must inevitably and 
rightly fail. France is learning, if we are 
not, that a tax which is dependent largely 
on the continuance of high prices is unscien- 
tific, for rational attempts toward a resump- 
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tion of normal conditions and lower prices 
automatically act as checks on revenues. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Railroad earnings for November 
were disappointing. On this subject 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York says: 


Reports from 200 railroads with a total 
mileage of 229,754 show a net railway op- 
erating income for November of $57,741,937, 
or 41.8 per cent. below the amount which 
it was estimated would be earned under the 
increased rates fixed last August. The As- 
sociation of Railway Executives figures that 
“upon the basis of this operating income 
the carriers would earn annually approx- 
imately 3% per cent. on the value of their 
properties as tentatively fixed for rate mak- 
ing purposes by the commission. This is 1.1 
per cent. below that estimated on the basis 
of October earnings. To have realized a 
return of 6 per cent. on their valuation as 
provided by the Transportation Act, the 
railroads should have earned $99,286,000 as 
their November quota. Total operating 
revenues for November were $568,697,087, 
or an increase of 34.6 per cent. over those 
for the same month last year, which, how- 
ever, was marked by the coal strike. Total 
operating expenses were $485,466,885, or an 
increase of 29.2 per cent. compared with 
the same previous month.” For the three 
months of September, October and Novem- 
ber net railway operating income totalled 
$219,507,735. To have earned 6 per cent. 
on their tentative valuation, the net oper- 
ating income during that period should have 
been $320,957,000. 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
takes an optimistic view of the situation, 
however, and says: 


The railroads are really in a very com- 
fortable position, notwithstanding the dis- 
appointing showing of November net earn- 
ings, which was due chiefly to the extraordi- 
narily high maintenance outlays by various 
systems. As compared with a normal aver- 
age ratio of 27 per cent. of gross earnings, 
which according to experts should be utilized 
by these roads for maintenance, the Atchi- 
son, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, the Rock Island and the Missouri 
Pacific used 40 per cent. or more of their 
November gross earnings in this manner. 
Even the New York Central used about 38 
per cent. Inasmuch as these heavy outlays 
have now been made, it is reasonable to look 
for a favorable change in net earnings im- 
mediately. It appears that railroads oper- 
ating more than 235,000 miles earned net 
in November (above expenses but not above 
taxes) $85,778,000, as against $48,244,000 in 
the same month of 1919. This increase of 
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more than 77 per cent. is suggestive of the 
much better showing that the roads will 
make when they are no longer exposed to 
such heavy maintenance appropriations. It 
is significant, too, that in November the 
roads developed remarkable efficiency, es- 
tablishing a new record for the average load 
carried by each loaded freight car. This 
was 301%, tons, which was 2/5 of a ton 
greater than that shown the previous month. 
Inasmuch as this showing was made in a 
month of declining traffic, it is apparent 
that decreased tonnage has not resulted in 
a let-up in efficiency. The outlook for the 
railroads is very encouraging, and from the 
progress made since the increased rates be- 
came effective there are apparently good 
grounds for expecting much greater pros- 
perity from the nation’s second greatest in- 
dustry. 


NOT OVER-PRODUCTION BUT UNDER- 
CONSUMPTION 


“The curtailment of production which 
inevitably accompanies such industrial 
readjustments as we are now experienc- 
ing will finally prove its own correc- 
tive,” says Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, who adds: 


We are not in the throes of over-produc- 
tion, but merely temporary under-consump- 
tion. And it is significant, in this connec- 
tion, to note that when goods are offered 
for sale at retail prices which the public 
believes to be fairly commensurate with pre- 
vailing wholesale prices and costs of pro- 
duction they are eagerly bought. Despite 
the materially lessened purchasing power in 
agricultural sections, occasioned by the pre- 
cipitate decline in the price of farm prod- 
ucts, and in certain industrial sections, be- 
cause of closed plants or the part-time op- 
eration of factories and reductions in wages, 
there is still a tremendous buying power in 
the United States and always will be. When 
purchasing is resumed on a large scale it 
will be all the keener by reason of the delay 
and the deficits in present commodity stocks. 
Thus, the existing situation is even now de- 
vising its own corrective, and the pendulum 
of business activity which has now swung 
to the two extremes of its arc is already 
returning to the mean of that are. As a 
consequence of this movement, those com- 
modity prices that have sagged too low will 
rectify themselves while the prices that 
have soared too high will reach their true 
level. And wages, which should not be con- 
sidered in the light of money values but 
rather in that of purchasing power, will be 
more equitably adjusted on a sounder eco- 
nomic basis than at present—which will be 
as beneficial to labor, in the end, as to the 
whole business community. Wages cannot 
be sustained on an uneconomic basis any 
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more than can farm products or any other 
commodities. All necessary liquidations 
must run their course, and sooner and 
franker we face that fact and discount its 
inescapable consequences the better off we 
shall be. 


A FEW WORDS OF CAUTION 


The Girard Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia warns against too great an 
exuberance over the first signs of re- 
turning prosperity, and says in _ its 
monthly letter: 


It should be possible to suggest a few 
words of caution without bringing on the 
charge of being a bearer of ill tidings. Per- 
haps our despondency was for a time too 
great, although the cause for it had never 
been greater. A healthy optimism is far 
better if it can be encouraged. Neverthe- 
less, there is no place yet for exuberance, 
and therefore no fear that it might carry 
us too far. 

First let us remind ourselves that a con- 
siderable number of the signs of improve- 
ment are merely in our monetary and bank- 
ing mechanism. Reserves, interest rates and 
exchange rates may change in a most satis- 
factory manner, but they are merely ma- 
chinery. The important thing is farms, fac- 
tories, commodities and markets. 

Second, it is well to remember that even 
the ordinary and important crises of the 
past in our own country alone have regu- 
larly been followed by extended periods of 
depression. After the crisis of 1837 busi- 
ness did not recover until] 1840. The diffi- 
culties following the panic of 1857 had not 
ended by the outbreak of the Civil War. It 
was not until nearly 1880 that the effects of 
the disaster of 1873 began to disappear, and 
the depression beginning in 1893 lasted until 
1896. Even after the panic of 1907 recov- 
ery was by no means rapid. All precedents 
therefore point to an extended period of 
difficulty; and this one has causes without 
parallel since the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars a century ago. Even the prostration 


then existing in the world was not com- 
parable to this because of far greater pres- 
ent intercommunication of nations. 

Third, the causes leading up to the crisis 
in 1920 were infinitely more powerful than 
those of the earlier difficulties just men- 
tioned in America, and we must have pa- 
tience for recovery. We like to think there 
never before was such a war. But we must 
remember that a very large percentage of 
the years of recorded human history has 
been spent in fighting. Rome and Carthage 
were at it continuously for two hundred 
years, and they comprised practically the 
whole of the business world in their day. 
Never perhaps have prices been so inflated 
by the issue of such great volumes of paper 
money in so many countries at one time. 
And never before perhaps have governments 
been so overwhelmed with great masses of 
debts and such burdensome interest charges. 
But all these things are relative. The world 
has had crushing burdens before. 


MONEY AND BANKING 


The banking situation is summed up 
as follows by the monthly letter of the 
National City Bank of New York: 


The money market eased notably in the 
early part of January and firmed up in the 
last week. The changes were most evident 
in bankers’ acceptances and funds tempor- 
arily employed on stock exchange collateral. 
The market for acceptances was broad and 
active, with the result that the rate on prime 
90-day bills declined from 6% to 5% per 
cent., country banks being the principal 
buyers. At 5% per cent. the demand fell 
off and in the last days of the month the 
rate advanced to 6 per cent. It is grati- 
fying to observe that the number of bank- 
ers interested in the bill market is con- 
stantly increasing. The call money market 
fell to 5 per cent., and even lower, in the 
early part of the month, and an important 
amount was loaned at that rate, but the 
month closed at 7 per cent. Loans on mixed 
stock exchange collateral fell as low as 614 
but at the close of the month were back to 
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744. The run of good commercial paper is also is affected by the loans of member 


on an 8 per cent. basis, but a relatively 
small number of choice names in the market 
only occasionally are going at 7144 per cent. 

It is not difficult to account for the re- 
action from the rapid decline of interest 
rates. Money was being dumped into a rela- 
tively small field, and the rates became com- 
paratively low with the result that funds 
were withdrawn or shifted to other uses. 
The movement of funds turned against New 
York. 

The position of the Federal Reserve 
Banks has shown some degree of liquidation, 
total earning assets, at $2,968,544,000 on 
January 14, showing below the $3,000,000,000 
mark for the first time since December 19, 
1920. The high mark was $3,421,976,000 on 
October 15 last. Inter-bank borrowings, 
which aggregated about $250,000,000 in Oc- 
tober had been reduced to $61,600,000 on 
January 21, held by the reserve banks of 
Boston, Philadelphia and Cleveland for five 
reserve banks in the west and south. Stand- 
ing alone these three banks would show re- 
serve percentages around and above 70. 
Next to them stands the San Francisco 
bank, with a percentage on the date named 
of 55.2. The New York bank is held down 
by the heavy loans of the New York City 
member banks to correspondent banks in all 
parts of the country. The Chicago bank 
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banks outside of the district. 

How the borrowing reserve banks would 
have stood in their reserves on January 1, 
without the aid thus received from the other 
reserve banks is shown by the following 
table: 


Actual Without 
Reserve Bank: Reserve Borrowing 
i eee 46.2% 41.05% 
Kansas City........ 41.6 29.9 
Minneapolis ....'... 39.2 29.7 
Pre 414 27.6 
rr re 40.2 16.3 


This refutes the charge that the system 
has not been serving the agricultural sec- 
tions. 

The amount of Federal reserve notes in 
circulation on January 21, 1921, was 
$3,115,310,000, which compares with $2,844,- 
227,000 on January 23, 1920, and $3,356,199,- 
000 at the peak. 

The aggregate of all liabilities of the re- 
serve banks, other than capital and surplus, 
on January 21, 1920, was $5,645,001,000, 
against $5,964,038,000 on January 23, 1920. 
Their total reserves at the former date were 
$2,301,251,000, against $2,987,896,000 on the 
latter date. 

It is a little strange that the amount of 
reserve notes in circulation does not diminish 
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more rapidly, in view of the decline of prices 
and falling of trade and of wage payments. 
It indicates a considerable amount of cur- 
rency withdrawn from circulation in private 
holdings. 

The fact that liquidation proceeds slowly 
need not be a matter of concern, now that 
it is started. People part with their prod- 
ucts reluctantly at prices that are unsatis- 
factory, and only as they have payments to 
meet. They are economizing in personal ex- 
penditures. At the present level of prices it 
is not to be expected that the debts created 
in the years of expansion will be all cleared 
up in a single year, but trade will feel the 
effect of debt-paying until the relation be- 
tween income and indebtedness is much more 
normal than it is now. 


THE TARIFF ISSUE 


High tariff impositions at this time 
would constitute a policy “which is 
financially suicidal if rigorously carried 
out,” according to A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman of the advisory board of the 
Chase National Bank, of New York. 
“An upward revision of the tariff,” he 
said recently, “would be an inexcusable 
blunder in the present situation.” 

Mr. Hepburn also said: 


I could offer strong arguments for pro- 
tective tariffs under conditions to which we 
were accustomed in the days before the war, 
but the present situation makes the old ar- 
guments wholly inapplicable. We are faced 
by the fact that Europe owes us many bil- 
lions of dollars, which she can only pay by 
shipping goods to us. She cannot send much 
more gold. The creation of our great mer- 
chant marine and the expansion of our 
American banking activities have lessened 
America’s dependence on Europe for ship- 
ping and banking services, and, at the pres- 
ent moment, the actual balance of payments 
on shipping is against Europe rather than 
in her favor. The only way in which she 
can hope to pay off this debt, or even to 
pay interest on it, is by sending goods to us, 
selling them in our markets and leaving the 
money with us. 

It needs little argument to show that high 
protective tariffs interfere with the impor- 
tation of manufactured goods from Europe, 
greatly increase Europe’s difficulties in meet- 
ing her obligations to us, and greatly lessen 
the prospects of our receiving payments 
from her. I am, therefore, vigorously op- 
posed to an upward readjustment of our 
tariffs at the present time. 


FOREIGN CREDITS 


Since foreign buyers of American 
products are unable to pay in cash some 
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means must be found for extending 
them credit, in the opinion of John Mc- 
Hugh, vice-president of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New 
York. Mr. McHugh recently stated: 


Credit is absolutely essential to the sup- 
port and development of the foreign trade 
of the United States. Whether the foreign 
buyers of American goods meet their pur- 
chases within a period of three months or 
five years is, after all, a matter of practice 
rather than of principle, and it is in recog- 
nition of this that American financial 
thought is devoting itself to meeting the 
needs of the situation. Since the Govern- 
ment ceased to loan, commercial banks in 
the United States until recently financed the 
country’s gigantic foreign trade, following 
their accustomed habit of extending their 
facilities in the form of short-term credits. 
When these credits matured they were re- 
newed, and removals and extensions of these 
credits have multiplied so far that recently 
the commercial banks of the country ap- 
proached very closely to the point beyond 
which they could not go under the law, in 
the matter of extending loans, without im- 
pairing their statutory reserve limit. 

It is to meet the situation that faces the 
United States squarely, and to solve the 
situation as it relates to the matter of for- 
eign trade credits, that, with the help of 
banks, and business enterprises in every part 
of the United States, the organization of a 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation with 
$100,000,000 capital, was proposed. The pur- 
pose of this corporation will be the sale 
to the American people of debentures, the 
proceeds to be devoted to the promotion of 
the country’s foreign trade. 
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lowering the efficiency of your people, by installing 
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in increased efficiency and decreased “ sick lists.” 
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to tell you exactly how much its installation would cost. 
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NEW DIRECTORS FOR THE 
MECHANICS AND METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


At the annual meeting of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York on 
Tuesday, January 11, Theodore Pratt and 
Julius H. Barnes were elected to the board 
of directors. All other directors were re- 
elected. Mr. Pratt succeeds his father, 
Charles M. Pratt, who resigned. Mr. Barnes 
is the former president of the Grain Corpo- 
ration. Prior to the war Mr. Barnes was 
head of the Barnes-Ames Company, the 
largest wheat exporting firm in the world. 
A young man, in the early forties, he gave 
up his private business to carry on the 
work of the Government. His first asso- 
ciation with Government war work began 
when Herbert Hoover made him head of 
the wheat division of the food administra- 
tion. The Grain Corporation was formed 
August 14, 1917, to buy, distribute and ex- 
port the national wheat crop under the Food 
Control Act, and Mr. Barnes became its 
president. In April, 1919, President Wil- 
son, upon the recommendation of Herbert 
Hoover, named Mr. Barnes as United States 
wheat director. In this position, created 
for the first time, Mr. Barnes directed the 
handling of the whole 1919 wheat crop and 
administered the $1,000,000,000 fund appro- 
priated by Congress to take care of that 
crop under the Government guaranteed 
price. Mr. Barnes has now returned to 
private business, as president of the Barnes- 
Ames Company. : 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK 


The Discount Corporation of New York 
handled a business in acceptances last year 
totalling $1,780,943,651, or more than twice 
the volume of the 1919 business, which was 


$854,986,121. Of last year’s total, $891,132,- 
054 was on the buying side and $889,811,596 
was on the selling side. 

Net profits of the corporation for the year 
were $590,970, after making full provision 
for State and Federal taxes. Dividends 
amounting to $200,000 were paid out of this 
sum, leaving $390,970 to be carried to un- 


divided profits, which, at the close of 1920 
totalled $625,294. 

The balance sheet as of the end of the 
year shows assets and liabilities of $52,313,- 
107. The chief item in assets was $50,836,- 
983 for acceptances discounted, while, after 
deducting $5,000,000 for capital, $1,000,000 
for surplus, and $625,294 for undivided 
profits, the liabilities showed loans payable 
and deposits of $19,755,301, and acceptances 
rediscounted and sold with endorsement of 
$25,431,857. 

In his remarks to shareholders, John Mc- 
Hugh, president of the corporation, said, 
in part: 

The directors believe that the shareholders 
will be fully satisfied with the result of the 
year’s business, especially in view of the 
fact that considerable expense was incurred 
in the work of introducing acceptances to 
banks and other purchasers as a means of 
employing a reasonable part of their avail- 
able funds. The superior advantages of this 
form of investment are now much more 
widely known and appreciated than hereto- 
fore. As an indication of this, it may be 
well to point out that the Federal Reserve 
banks held acceptances purchased in the 
open market at the beginning of 1920 amount- 
ing to $574,631,000, while on December 30, 
1920, the figure had declined to $255,702,000, 
notwithstanding that as great a volume of 
acceptances was in existence on the latter 
date. We feel justified in claiming a sub- 
stantial part of the credit for the very de- 
sirable broadening of the market to which 
these figures give evidence. 

The beginning of the third year of the 
corporation’s business shows a considerable 
slowing up of foreign trade, both import and 
export. For a time at least, therefore, the 
volume of acceptances outstanding will tend 
to decrease. 


INTERESTING BOOKLET OF THE 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


“Appraisal and Advisory Service for 
Churches” is the title of a unique and in- 
teresting booklet just issued by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of 
New York. The text is devoted to an out- 
line of certain financial and social problems 
encountered by St. Mark’s in the Bowery 
through the changing character of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood (Second Avenue 
and Tenth Street), and the manner in which 
they were met and solved. 

The cover design is featured by a draw- 
ing of St. Mark’s in the Bowery and the 
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descriptive matter is illuminated with half- 
tone engravings of some of the properties 
of the parish, all of which were included in 
the appraisal made by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company in connection 
with its recommendations as to changes and 
betterments. 

The booklet should be of value to many 
other churches seeking the means of pro- 
tecting their environments and perpetuating 
their service in localities where they are es- 
tablished. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 


In the January issue of the BAanKeERs 
MaGazINeE an error was made in publish- 
ing a comment on the dividend rate and 
condensed statement of the National Bank 
of Commerce. This should have been the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
not the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York as was erroneously stated. The state- 
ment of the condition of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York on December 29, 
1920, showed resources of $555,052,004.69. 
Capital was $25,000,000, surplus $25,000,000, 
and undivided profits, $8,519,838.42. The 
deposits were $362,825,547. 


SCOVIL. COMPANY CHANGES 


Charles Lee Scovil who has been asso- 
ciated with Spencer Trask & Company, in- 
vestment bankers, for many years, as ad- 
vertising and sales manager, has resigned to 
become first vice-president of Medley Sco- 
vil & Co., advertising agents, New York. 

H. Lamson Scovill, son of Henry William 
Seovill, and grandson of James Mitchell 
Lamson Scovill, who founded the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, in 1802—the largest indepen- 
dent brass manufacturing concern in the 
United States—has become treasurer. 

Gale McNomee, former news editor of 
the Daily News Record and Women’s Wear, 
and for many years associated with other 
important metropolitan newspapers, has 
been made vice-president. 

Medley Scovil, the founder of the busi- 
ness, continues as president. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


OF 


At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
the following directors were elected for a 
period of three years: 

Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, James B. Duke, 
Daniel Guggenheim, Cornelius F. Kelley, 
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Edgar L. Marston, William C. Potter, Har- 
rison Marshall Robertson, John S. Runnells 
and Harry Payne Whitney. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors on January 24, 
the present managing committee, which di- 
rects the administrative work of the Com- 
pany’s operations as an aid to the president, 
Charles H. Sabin, was reappointed for the 
ensuing year. This committee comprises 
Vice Presidents Albert Breton, W. Palen 
Conway, Eugene W. Stetson, Harold Stan- 
ley and Francis H. Sisson. Through the 
process of rotation, Mr. Stetson was elec- 
ted chairman of the committee to succeed 
Mr. Breton who held that office last year. 


DIRECTORS OF EQUITABLE EAST- 
ERN BANKING CORPORATION 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion recently organized by the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York and several 
important Pacific Coast banks, the follow- 
ing directors were appointed: Alvin W. 
Krech, president Equitable Trust Company 
of New York; Heman Dowd, George L. 
Le Blanc, vice-presidents Equitable Trust 
Company of New York; John S. Drum, 
president Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco and president of the American 
Bankers’ Association; John D. McKee, 
chairman board of directors Mercantile 
Trust Company of San Francisco; Emery 
Olmstead, president Northwestern National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon; Enrico N. Stein, 
vice-president Abe Stein & Company, Inc.; 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, of Messrs. Murray, 
Prentice & Aldrich; Howard E. Cole, sec- 
retary Standard Oil Company of New York; 
A. J. Waters, president Citizens National 
Bank, Los Angeles, California; Richard R. 
Hunter, vice-president Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 


STATE BANK OF NEW YORK 
POINTMENTS FOR NEW YEAR 


AP- 


The State Bank of New York at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders named the 
following directors for the ensuing year: 

Oscar I. Richard, Lucius N. Littauer, 
Harold C. Richard, Sol Wexler, Robert H. 
Mainzer, Wilbur L. Ball, Morris H. Mann, 
Michael Tuch, Robert S. Dennison, Albert 
I. Voorhis, Walter L. Burckett, John Knei- 
sel, William B. Roth, Harry W. Vogel, 
Charles A. Smith. 

At a meeting of the board of directors the 
following officers were unanimously re-elec- 
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ted: Harold C. Richard, president; Albert 
I. Voorhis, vice-president; and the follow- 
ing officers were re-appointed: 

Vice-Presidents: Walter L. Burckett, 
John Kneisel, William B. Roth, Charles A. 
Smith and Harry W. Vogel; cashier: John 
Kneisel; assistant cashiers: Frank A. Pappi, 
Charles C. Schnecko, Paul Muller, Clarence 
E. James, Edward W. Rasp, Philip L. 
Tuchman and Arthur J. Van Pelt; auditor: 
Chester Woodworth; manager foreign de- 
partment: Maxwell M. Teicher. 

The following new appointments were also 
made: assistant cashiers: J. V. D. Garret- 
son, Walter J. Gilpin. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK TO BUILD 
$200,000 BROOKLYN BRANCH 


The Public National Bank of New York, 
with resources of approximately $85,000,000, 
has purchased as a site for a monumental 
branch banking building a plot 50 by 100 
feet on Graham Avenue, Brooklyn one block 
away from its present branch at the corner 
of Graham and Siegel Avenues in the Wil- 
liamsburg section. 

According to Edward S. Rothschild, 
president of the Public National Bank, the 
change of location is made necessary by 
the increasing business of the institution. 


JOHN H. DORNING 


John H. Dorning has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


M. E. EWER 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration of New York, M. E. Ewer was 
elected a director in place of R. P. Per- 
kins. 


CHEMICAL BANK BUYS BROADWAY 
CORNER 


The Chemical National Bank, of New 
York, through its first vice president, Ed- 
win S. Schenck, it was learned recently, has 
signed contracts for the purchase of the 
thirteen-story building at the southwest 
corner of Broadway and Chambers Street, 
now owned and occupied by the Shoe and 
Leather Bank, a branch of the Metropolitan 
Bank. Henry Ollesheimer signed the con- 
tracts as president of the latter bank. Joseph 
P. Day was the broker in the transaction. 

The Chemical National Bank occupies an 
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imposing structure fronting on both Broad- 
way and Chambers Street, adjoining on the 
south and west and practically surrounding 
the property just acquired. The bank now 
controls a valuable corner plot, with a 
frontage of 50.2 feet on Broadway and 192.8 
feet on Chambers Street. 

Speaking of the transaction, the bank’s 
officers stated that they had no plans for 
the immediate improvement of the property. 
The institution has been somewhat cramped 
for room since its merger with the Citizens’ 
National Bank, and this was one of the 
reasons for purchasing the corner property. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY AN- 
NOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York the following appointments were 
made: H. H. McGee and Fred W. Shibley, 
vice presidents; Edgar S. Chappelear, audi- 
tor; E. E. Beach, assistant secretary; Ro- 
nald H. Macdonald, Jr., assistant treasurer. 
Mr. McGee, a graduate of West Point and 
chief of staff of the 77th Division during 
the war, will have charge of the company’s 
new office at Madison Avenue and 57th 
Street. Mr. Shibley, president of the Ca- 
nadian Society of New York, is head of the 
industrial department. 


BIGELOW STATE BANK ORGANIZED 


The Bigelow State Bank, located at 25 
Pine Street, New York, has been organized 
with a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 


$25,000. Its business will be confined to 
serving personal checking and thrift ac- 
counts upon which interest will be paid. 
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C. W. CAPES 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York, recently, C. W. Capes was ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier. 


FRANCIS HALPIN TO RETIRE 


The Chemical National Bank of New York 
has announced that Francis Halpin, vice- 
president, would retire from active connec- 
tion with the bank July 1, after fifty-two 
years of continuous service. 

Mr. Halpin began as a messenger. He 
will continue to have a desk at the bank. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 
OF THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Chemical National Bank of New York 
the following officers were unanimously re- 
elected: Herbert K. Twitchell, chairman of 
the board; Percy H. Johnston, president; 
Edwin S. Schenck, first vice-president. 

Two new vice-presidents were appointed: 
Albion K. Chapman, formerly cashier, and 
Wilbur F. Crook, formerly assistant cashier. 
The office of assistant vice-president was 
created, and the following former assistant 


An interesting sketch of down-town New York show- 
ing the National Park Bank of New York, with 
St. Paul’s in the foreground 
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New home of the Seaboard National Bank, at the north-east corner of Broad and Beaver streets, 
erected from plans by Alfred C. Bossom, New York architect, which was chosen for first honors as 
best of the new buildings of down-town New York. 


This choice was made by a committee of the Downtown League, comprising 


Frederick Brown, J. F. Cullman, 


Sigsbee Graham and H. K. 


Grigg, chairman, 


which has been carefully considering the production of new and altered buildings 


during the past year. 


encourage and promote architectural harmony and beauty in 
Avenue Association has been doing the same thing in the 


York. The Fifth 
uptown district. 


cashiers were appointed to that office: James 
L. Parson, James McAllister, Samuel T. 
Jones, Robert D. Scott, N. Baxter Jackson. 
Samuel Shaw, Jr., formerly assistant 
cashier, was appointed cashier. The follow- 
ing new assistant cashiers were appointed: 
Harry L. Barton, Francis J. Yates, Albert 
Quackenbush, Chester Morrison. 


The awards were made by this committee in order to 


downtown New 


The following officers were re-appointed: 
Frank K. Houston, Francis Halpin, Isaac 
B. Hopper, Clifford P. Hunt, Jesse M. 
Smith, Edward H. Smith, vice-presidents; 
John G. Schmelzel, John B. Dodd, Clifford 
R. Dunham, assistant cashiers; Edwin Gibbs, 
trust officer; Ernest J. Waterman, assistant 
trust officer; Robert B. Raymond, manager 











Semitic new building of the Savings 

te Investment and Trust Co., South 

} Orange, N. J. A well-lighted and 

= beautifully designed room, with the 

activities of the Bank surrounding the public 

lobby. One of those inviting interiors which 
invite and hold business. 
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foreign department; Henry M. Rogers, as- 
sistant manager foreign department. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders, 
held January 11, the directors were re- 
elected. The directors presented to Fred- 
erick W. Stevens a handsome morocco-bound 
testimonial in honor of his fifty years of con- 
tinuous service as a director. He was first 
elected on January 11, 1871. 

N. Baxter Jackson, who was promoted to 
the rank of assistant vice-president, joined 
the staff of the Chemical last spring as as- 
sistant cashier, coming from the American 
National Bank at Nashville, Tenn., where he 
was assistant cashier. Prior to that time he 
was with the Cumberland Valley National 
Bank at Nashville. During the war he was 
major in the 114th Field Artillery. Mr. Jack- 
son’s work with the Chemical National Bank 
has been chiefly in the Southern States. His 
early promotion is a recognition of his ability 
and achievements. He graduated at Van- 
derbilt University in 1911. 

CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


The Central Union Trust Company of 
New York, which is fifty-seven years old 
this year, shows total resources on Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, of $251,542,347.17 and deposits 
of $209,189,379.81. The complete condensed 
statement of this date follows: 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Federal Re- 
serve Bank and due from 
Banks and Bankers 

United States Bonds 

Municipal Bonds 

Loans and Discounts 

Bonds and Other Securities... 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Real Estate 

Customers’ Liability 
of Acceptances 

Other Assets 


$42,384,696.38 
21,208,693.04 


10,344,111.10 
1,572,943.44 


$251,542,347.17 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits js 3,056,540.13 
Deposits 209,189,379.81 
Reserve for Taxes and Inter- 

est Accrued 1,047,898.75 
Unearned Discount 404,417.38 
10,344,111.10 


Acceptances 
ME. . wivendeseedeensencoan 251,542,347.17 


$12,500,000.00 
15, 000,000.00 


4 


J. N. BABCOCK 


J. N. Babcock, vice-president of the Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York, has been 
re-elected president of the New York City 
Association of Trust Companies and Banks 
in Their Fiduciary Capacities. 
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J. MECKLEY POTTS 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
The Seaboard National Bank of New York, 
held January 13, 1921, C. Howard Marfield, 


cashier, was elected vice-president and 


J. MECKLEY POTTS 


Assistant Cashier Seaboard National Bank of 
New York 


cashier, and J. Meckley Potts, assistant 
cashier. 

Mr. Potts was born in Jersey Shore, Penn. 
He attended Bucknell College, Lewisburg, 
Penn., and Columbia University, New York 
City. He is a member of the Sigma Chi 
fraternity of Columbia, as well as a member 
of the American Institute of Banking and 
the Robert Morris Associates, an organiza- 
tion composed of bank credit men. During 
the past five years Mr. Potts has been man- 
ager of the bank’s credit department and 
is well known in financial credit circles. 


EDWARD R. TINKER NEW HEAD OF 
CHASE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Edward R. Tinker has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chase Securities Corporation of 
New York, succeeding Albert H. Wiggin, 
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who was made chairman of the board. Rob- 
ert L. Clarkson was elected a vice-president 
of the corporation, and Jonas C. Anderson 
was appointed bond manager. At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Chase National 
Bank, Thomas Ritchie was appointed con- 
troller, and George A. Kinney, trust officer. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


At the organization meeting of the Ameri- 
can Exchange Securities Corporation of New 
York, the following directors were elected: 
Lewis L. Clarke, Walter H. Bennett, Theo- 
dore H. Banks, R. Fulton Cutting, W. G. 
Mather, William Skinner, J. T. Terry, H. 
E. Talbot, J. H. Walbridge, W. H. Woodin. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


In his annual statement to the stockholders 
of the above bank, Lewis E. Pierson, chair- 
man of the board, stated in part: 


During the extraordinary year just ended, 
the total amount of business cleared through 
the Irving for its customers and for its own 
account was more than thirty-three billions 
of dollars. Exceeding by one-third the pres- 
ent national debt, this total for your institu- 
tion suggests how great an economic service 
is rendered by commercial banks in collecting 
and safeguarding the productive capital of 
the country, and in expediting the operations 
of trade and industry on which we all depend 
for employment, for sustenance and com- 
fort and for that intangible thing, made up 
of individual earnings and well being, which 
we know as national prosperity. 


The development of the bank during the 
year 1920 Mr. Pierson tabulated as follows: 


Capital, surplus and undivided 

profits of Irving National 

Bank and Irving Trust Com- 
pany, January 1, 1920........ $18,745,794.24 

Increase in capital stock of 
3,500,000.00 


bank, July 24, 1920 
$22,245,794.24 


Profits from operations during 
the yeur, after deductions for 
bad debts, depreciation of 
securities to market value and 
expenses of acquiring and de- 
veloping District offices 


for Fed- 
State 
$1,389,606.91 


2,649,606.91 


Provision 
eral and 
Taxes 

Dividends declared 
during year 1,260,000.00 
and undivide 


surplus d 
1920.... $23,130,125.03 


Capital, 
December 31, 


profits, 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
James Clarke retired as director, and Hubert 
T. Parson, president of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, was added to the board. 

Four promotions have been made by the 
directors. George W. Berry is now vice- 
president of the Woolworth office, having 
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been advanced from assistant vice-president; 
Arthur P. Smith is assistant vice-president 
of the Aetna office; Nelson Fairweather has 
been made assistant cashier in the same 
office, and Leon J. Wehbring, assistant 
cashier in the financing and legal division of 
the Woolworth office. 


CHARLES CASON JOINS CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


On January 1 Charles Cason entered the 
Chemical National Bank of New York as 
the director of the new department of public 
relations, which will include publicity and 
new business. Mr. Cason for the past year 
and a half has been a member of the execu- 


CHARLES CASON 


Manager new business department Chemical 
National Bank, New York 


tive staff of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
was for five years alumni secretary of the 
Vanderbilt University of Nashville, Tenn., 
of which institution he is now a trustee. 
He is the youngest trustee that ever served 
that university. 

Mr. Cason worked his way through college, 
finishing the four-year course in three years, 
and at the same time taking an active part 
in athletics, debating and literary work. He 
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made a good record as a student, and won 
the Founders Medal in public speaking, 
which is the highest reward given in the 
university. He is a member of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity and for several 
years a member of the council which is its 
governing body. 

Since his graduation in 1910 Mr. Cason 
served as clerk of the Tennessee house of 
representatives for several years. While an 
officer of Vanderbilt University he had 
charge of. all its publicity work and its 
official monthly publication, which he or- 
ganized and edited. His work with the 
Rockefeller Foundation has been of a simi- 
lar nature. 


GREENWICH BANK CHANGES 


Charles R. Whyard has been made a vice- 
president, and Alfred Peterson, cashier, of 
the Greenwich Bank of New York. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN CAPITAL 
FOR SEABOARD 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of The Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, it was proposed to increase the capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 


A meeting of the stockholders has been 
called for March 3 to vote on the proposed 
increase. The stockholders will be given the 
pro rata right to subscribe for the new 
$2,000,000 stock at par. 

With this increase the bank will have a 
capital, surplus and _ undivided profits 
amounting to over $8,200,000. 


GEORGE KENWORTHY 


George Kenworthy has been appointed an 
associate manager of the bond department 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Kenworthy has been the head 
of the trading department of the Equitable 
bond department since 1918, and prior to 
that time held a similar position with Brown 
Brothers & Company. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE 

BANK 


The board of directors of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York have 
voted to make payment of the dividend 
quarterly, on the first day of February, 
May, August and November, instead of semi- 
annually as heretofore. The dividend is at 
the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, and 
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therefore the quarterly payments will be at 
the rate of 314 per cent. 


W. R. GRACE AND COMPANY’S BANK 


The board of directors of W. R. Grace & 
Company’s Bank, New York, elected J. 
Louis Schaefer president; M. Bouvier, first 
vice-president; D. Stewart Iglehart and F. 
C. Fischer, vice-presidents; Robert F. C. 
Benkiser, cashier, and L. E. Ziegener, trust 
officer. 


APPOINTMENTS OF FIFTH AVENUE 
BANK 


William G. Gaston and William C. Mur- 
phy have been appointed vice-presidents and 
Ernest Foley has been made cashier of the 
Fifth Avenue Bank of New York. 


EQUITABLE TRUST TEAM LEADS 
BANKERS BASKET BALL LEAGUE 


With no defeats and a string of ten vic- 
tories to its credit, the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York team continues to hold 
the lead in the Bankers Basket Ball League. 
Strong teams desiring to arrange for games 
should get in touch with Charles A. Denzau, 
manager, 37 Wall Street. 


“THE PUBLIC’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
INVESTMENTS” 


The research department of Wm. T. Mul- 
lally, Inc., New York, advertising specialists, 
has prepared a survey and analysis of the 
above subject and is distributing copies to 
all interested. The report includes: Part I, 
Brief Survey of Present Economic and In- 
dustrial Conditions Affecting Public Invest- 
ments; Part II, Brief Survey of Present 
Financial Conditions Affecting the Tnvest- 
ment Market; Part III, The Preseat Trend 
of the Investment Market; Part IV, Prob- 
lems of the Present Investment Field; Part 
V, Reaching the New Investment Field. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF AMERICAS 


At the last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York, Albert Strauss was elected a 
member to succeed Frederick Strauss, re- 
signed, and Phanor J. Eder, secretary, was 
elected a vice-president. 


STANLEY A. RUSSELL 


Stanley A. Russell, head of the public 
utility department of the National City Com- 
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pany in New York, has been made an as- 
sistant vice-president. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX BOOKLET 


The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
of New York has prepared an eighty-page 
book, which will be sent out upon request, 
on how to compute the Excess Profits Tax. 

The book considers forty special cases 
which have come up, or might come up under 
the law, and shows the means of meeting 
each of them. 


GEORGE T. WILSON JOINS 
HARRIMAN NATIONAL 


George T. Wilson has been elected a vice- 
president of the Harriman National Bank 
of New York. He took office on February 
1. Mr. Wilson has been connected with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for forty- 
five years, entering its employ as an office 
boy at $3 a week in 1875 and progressing 
through various offices to vice-president. He 
is one of the best known men in the insur- 
ance field. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK AND 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
TO COMBINE UNDER 
LATTER TITLE 


Plans for the merging of the Liberty 
National Bank with the New York Trust 
Company have been unanimously approved 
by the board of directors of the former and 
the board of trustees of the latter institu- 
tion. Both boards voted to recommend the 
merger to the stockholders of the two banks. 
The first definite step will be taken on March 
4, when the stockholders of the Liberty 
National Bank will be called in special meet- 
ing to authorize the liquidation of the in- 
stitution as a national bank. 

The plan calls for an increase in the capi- 
tal of the New York Trust Company, under 
which title the consolidated bank will oper- 
ate, to $10,000,000 from its present capital 
of $3,000,000. The stockholders of the New 
York Trust Company will receive $2,000,000 
of this as a stock dividend, and the remain- 
ing $5,000,000 will be exchanged, share for 
share, with the holders of present receipts 
representing jointly the $5,000,000 capital 
stock of the Liberty National Bank and the 
common shares of the Liberty Securities Cor- 
poration. This information was contained 
in a statement issued by Mortimer N. Buck- 
ner, chairman of the board of trustees of 
the New York Trust Company. 

After the adjustment of the assets of the 
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two institutions as provided in the plans, 
including the payment of an extra cash divi- 
dend of approximately 8 per cent. to the 
stockholders of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, the combined balance sheet of the 
institutions as of December 31, 1920, is as 
follows: 


RESOURCES 


Cash in office and banks 
Loans and discounts 
United States bonds 
Other bonds, securities, &c 
Exchanges for Clearing House 

and cash items 28,574,652.13 
Real estate 313,940.99 
Accrued interest and commis- 

sions 1,926,479.78 
Loans of credit by acceptance  6,807,995.44 
Commercial credits issued con- 

firmed 1,168,204.35 


$243,107,701.59 


$26,112,343.43 
150,786,336.69 
4,285,690.37 
23,132,058.41 


Capital stock $8,000,000. 00 


Surplus fund 15,000,000.00 
Undivided profits 3,281,295.66 
Deposits 176,169,586.24 
Reserved for taxes 662,568.68 
Due Federal Reserve Bank of 

New York 28,595,115.11 
Circulation 2,614,250.00 
Interest and discount payable 816,870.06 
Acceptances 6,799,811.49 
Commercial credits per contra  1,168,204.35 


SE ipsdnenescheersrand $243,107,701.59 


The asset value of the common stock of 
the Liberty Securities Corporation has been 
included as part of the assets vested in the 
merged institution, and the amalgamation 
plans include provision for the organization 
of a new securities company, the entire com- 
mon stock of which will be owned by the 
New York Trust Company. 

The new securities company will issue 
$1,000,000 8 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock, having the same rights and preferences 
as the preferred stock of the present Liberty 
Securities Corporation, in exchange for the 
present outstanding preferred shares thereof 
amounting to $1,000,000 par value. 

The board of trustees of the new institu- 
tion will comprise thirty members, who will 
be selected from the present boards of the 
trust company and the bank, fifteen from 
each institution. The executive officers of 
the new institution will be Mortimer N. 
Buckner, chairman of the board, and Harvey 
D. Gibson, president. The new company 
will also have an advisory: committee, of 
which Otto T. Bannard will be chairman, and 
an executive committee, of which Thomas 
Cochran, of J. P. Morgan & Co., will be 
chairman. 

When the quarters at 100 Broadway, which 
had been designed for the Liberty National 
Bank, are completed, they will become the 
main office of the combined institution. Until 
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then the new institution will retain the dual 
offices now occupied by the New York Trust 
Company, at 26 Broad Street, and the Lib- 
erty National Bank, at 120 Broadway. 


GEORGE G. MILNE, JR., APPOINTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


George G. Milne, Jr., has been appointed 
third vice-president of the Garfield National 
Bank, New York, and took up his new duties 
on January 3. Mr. Milne’s efforts will be 
devoted largely to the development of the 
trust department of the bank. 

His early experience was obtained in the 
trust department of the Lincoln Trust Com- 


GEORGE G. MILNE, JR., 
Vice-President Garfield National Bank of New York 


pany, New York, where he served from 1904 
to 1916. After one year in the auditing de- 
partment of the National City Bank, New 
York, Mr. Milne went with the Savings In- 
vestment and Trust Company of East 
Orange, N. J., as assistant secretary. In 
the four years of his service with this com- 
pany Mr. Milne became successively treas- 
urer and vice-president, resigning to become 
vice-president of the Garfield National Bank. 

The officers of the institution are as fol- 


lows: Ruel W. Poor, president; Horace F. 
Poor, vice-president; Arthur W. Snow, sec- 
ond vice-president and cashier; George G. 
Milne, Jr., third vice-president, and Ralph 
T. Thorn, Wilbur C. Husk and George W. 
MacDonald, assistant cashiers. 


STATEMENT BY JAMES S. 
ALEXANDER 


At the organization meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York on January 12, 1921, 
President Alexander, in reviewing the record 
of the bank for the year 1920, said: 


During normal times it is possible for a 
bank to pursue an _ individual policy. 
Throughout 1920, however, the situation has 
been such as to require the broadest vision, 
and the partial submergence of special in- 
terests to the general welfare. Before the 
close of 1919 business recession was clearly 
foreseen by our officers. Early in 1920 we 
became convinced that not only was it immi- 
nent, but that it would be widespread in 
scope and of long duration. There were 
large classes of the business community, 
however, that did not share this viewpoint. 
While this bank, therefore, could modify 
somewhat both its own course of action and 
that of its customers, it could not dictate 
and was compelled to follow a middle course. 
Customers were early advised to prepare for 
the difficulties ahead. A conservative policy 
was counselled as to the disbursement of 
profits, and a liberal policy as to the accu- 
mulation of reserves against depreciation of 
inventories when the period of falling prices 
should set in. 

Confident reliance on the Federal reserve 
system as a practical and efficient reinforce- 
ment of courageous banking has made 
possible to pursue a policy determined on 
the broadest grounds of the general financial 
welfare. The policy of this bank, which has 
throughout this period been conservative, 
has not at any time, however, justified its 
being regarded as a fair weather bank. It 
has not turned its back on any good and 
solvent customer, even though circumstances 
may have offered an excuse for so doing. 
No business interest identified with this bank 
has been refused such co-operation as its 
condition and prospects have merited. and 
reneral circumstances have justified. Short- 
sighted expediency might in some instances 
have dictated withdrawal of support, but 
where the longer view required that more, 
rather than less, support should be given to 
solvent concerns, this has been done. 

The policy of this bank with respect to 
its foreign business has been predicated upon 
the conviction that the banking function is 
to finance foreign trade where there is a 
real economic need for it on a reciprocal 
basis, but not to participate in any effort to 
stimulate foreign trade artificially, or to ex- 
tend America’s creditor position beyond the 
point of reasonable confidence that the credits 
ean ultimately be liquidated. 

The magnitude of the service which bank- 
ing has rendered to business during this dif- 
ficult period has merited large earnings. 
It is doubtful, however, whether profits in 
1920, satisfactory as they appear to be. hav° 
been commensurate with the responsibility 
and risk involved. 

The future does not hold an expectation 
of a return to the abnormal activity of the 
latter part of 1919 and the early months of 
1920, and a return to those conditions would 
not be desirable. A large part of the prof- 
its of that period has been illusory, and a 
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large part of the apparent business develop- 
ment has been unhealthy and out of propor- 
tion. Fortunately, results in banking promise 
in the main to be permanent in character. 
The year 1921 offers promise of a slow re- 
vival of business on a sound basis. Great 
progress has been made toward the correc- 
tion of dangerous conditions which could not 
continue. The future will be beset with dif- 
ficulties but there is now a better founda- 
tion for true prosperity than has existed at 
any time since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. 


REDMOND-FRAZIER MERGER 


Announcement has been made of the mer- 
ger of Redmond & Co., of New York and 
Frazier & Co., of Philadelphia, investment 
bankers. The new firm will operate under 
the name of Redmond & Co., with connec- 
tions on the New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo stock exchanges, and also 
in England, France and Holland. The of- 
ficers of the new firm are Franklin Q. 
Brown, Benjamin West Frazier, Howard F. 
Hansell, Jr., J. F. B. Mitchell, A. Perry 
Osborn and Warren S. Jarvis. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK OF BROOK- 
LYN BUILDS NEW HOME 


The following officers of the Home Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, New York, were 
elected at the annual meeting in January: 
Marshall W. Gleason, president; John W. 
Burr, first vice-president; Louis Stern, sec- 
ond vice-president; Edgar H. Hazelwood, 
counsel; Thomas F. Kelly, secretary; Ver- 
non M. Powell, cashier. 

It was predicted that the bank will be in 
its new home, at Manhattan and Norman 
Avenues, by the first of July, and that when 
completed the bank will be as fine as any 
bank building in the borough of Brooklyn. 


BRITISH BUSINESS BECOMING 
NORMAL 


Frederick C. Harding, New York agent 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
who has just returned from a pleasure trip 
to England says: 


Although the feeling in England during the 
last two months of 1920 was by no means 
one of cheerfulness as regards business condi- 
tions there seemed a_ general tendency 
towards greater confidence with the advent 
of the New Year. It was perhaps a feeling 
akin to that of the schoolboy who turns the 
smeared and blotted page of his exercise 
book to start a clean sheet with the firm 
intention of making a better job of it. 

It is true that 1921 inherited a legacy of 
many unsolved problems, inadequate housing, 
unemployment, surplus stocks and reduced 
purchasing power, but nevertheless the de- 
termination to do something seems to have 
already had some effect in dispelling the 
gloom and relieving the stagnant condition 
into which commodity markets had fallen. 
In the minds of many, that stagnant con- 
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dition was the most serious aspect of the 
closing months in 1920—the solution of the 
difficulty lay in manufacturers and dealers 
boldly taking the losses incurred on over- 
bought positions, getting back to a liquid 
condition with balance sheets much impaired 


FREDERICK C. HARDING 
New York Agent, Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


in comparison with previous years but yet in 
most cases still substantial enough to permit 
the earning of future profits—smaller but 
less ephemeral than those of the war period. 
Several export credit schemes are being 
considered in Europe as in the United States 
for the rehabilitation of impecunious states 
but so far nothing tangible seems to have 
resulted and as a permanent remedy of the 
situation they are of doubtful value. The 
true remedy lies in energetic measures in 
the countries concerned to set their own 
financial houses in order by curtailing ex- 
penditures and reducing note issues. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
BUFFALO NAMES NEW 
OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Buffalo held on January 11, the following 
officers were re-elected. 

Franklin D. Locke, chairman of the board; 
Clifford Hubbell, president; Harry  T. 
Ramsdell, Thomas B. Lockwood, Lewis G. 
Harriman, vice presidents; Merle H. Deni- 
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son, secretary; Lloyd P. Williams, treasurer; 
Walter L. Curtiss, George B. MacPhail, as- 
sistant secretaries; Frederic J. Federlein, 
assistant treasurer. Samuel G. Easterbrook, 
heretofore assistant secretary, was elected 
trust officer. 


The following new officers were elected: 
Throop M. Wilder, manager investment de- 


partment; Harley F. Drollinger, manager 
new business department; A. Erwin Rankin, 
manager publicity department; Thomas 
Cantwell, assistant trust officer; Albert E. 
J. Krauss, auditor. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUF- 
FALO OPENS NEW BUILDING FOR 
ITS COLD SPRING BRANCH 


The pioneer branch bank of Buffalo, is 
celebrating the termination of five years of 
service to its community with the transfer 
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Cold Spring from its beginning showed a 
steady and satisfactory growth. Consider- 
ing that the up-town banking was unknown 
at that time and had not the advertising 
advantages of the present day branches, the 
growth could be called quite remarkable. 


The one million mark in deposits was reached 


in two and one half years or in half the 
time it was thought it would take; the two 
million mark was reached some twenty 
months later. Since then, stunted by lack 
of space to accommodate and handle cus- 
tomers and also by being encircled by other 
branches, the growth has not been so de- 
cided. 

The new office is planned and fully 
equipped to take care of the banking busi- 
ness of the district for many years to 
come. It is a substantial, beautiful office 
built in true Marine thoroughness. Its ma- 
jestic facade prepares for the wholly satis- 
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New building of the Cold Spring Branch of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, New York 


of offices to a splendid new building — 
such as any bank could be proud to occupy. 
It is a tribute to the steady progress of 
Buffalo up-town business life. 

When the Cold Spring branch opened its 
doors in its old quarters, March 1, 1916, 
branch banking, while tried out in other 
cities, was a new venture for Buffalo. That 
this venture has been a success is shown 
by the eighteen branches of the Marine 
Trust Company now spread over the city 
and much appreciated by the various com- 
munities. 


fying beauty of its interior both in archi- 
tectural structure and delicate coloring. A 
large rectangular corridor of creamy gray 
Italian marble gives plenty of room for 
the public. On the left as one enters, are 
the desks of the manager and assistants, 
easily accessible, and on the right a com- 
modious room for women customers is pro- 
vided. Cages for the transaction of all neces- 
sary kinds of business complete the rect- 
angle. At the rear, a door leads to the 
vault and safe deposit department, a depart- 
ment which is new for Cold Spring but 
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which has been asked for and is sure to be 
well supported by the community. Even- 
tual accommodation can be made for about 
two thousand boxes. The whole office is 
given splendid natural light by skylight cov- 
ering a good part of the building’s length. 
The basement has all the necessary conven- 
ience for cloakrooms, lunch room, and a sub- 
stantial vault for stock and record pur- 
poses. 

The majority of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany’s branches are of a much more sim- 
ple nature, completely but inexpensively 
equipped so that the over-head may be kept 
as low as possible. In this way many sec- 
tions of the city can each be supplied with 
a banking office and banking service. As 
these communities develop it is the plan of 
the Marine to erect larger and more sump- 
tuous quarters as has been done in the case 
of its Cold Spring Branch. 


RICHARD S. GRAHAM JOINS BUF- 
FALO BANK 


Richard S. Graham has recently become 
associated with the investment department 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, 
New York. Mr. Graham is well known in 


Buffalo as his connection with the Buffalo 
office of the National City Company for the 
past few years has brought him in contact 
with a wide circle of investors. 

Coming originally from Rochester, where 
he received his education, Mr. Graham 
spent several years in the New York and 
Chicago offices of the Rock Island lines. 
In 1909 he went to Buffalo as district pas- 
senger agent, leaving this position to go 
into the investment business. 

This announcement marks another step 
in the growth of the Fidelity’s investment 
department. This department was created 
several months ago with Throop M. Wilder 
as its. manager—its creation being due to 
the desire to serve in a highly efficient way 
the bank’s depositors and friends who were 
constantly seeking investment advice. Since 
its inception this department has grown very 
fast, and its service to investors has been 
enlarged to include a general investment bus- 
iness. 

CONDITION OF WEEHAWKEN 
TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of the Weehawken Trust 
Company of Union, New Jersey showed re- 
sources of $6,593,244.88 at December 31, 
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1920. The capital is $200,000, surplus, $300,- 
000 and deposits $6,093,244.88. 


EXCHANGES OF THE PITTSBURGH 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Total amount of exchanges of the several 
members of the Pittsburgh Clearing House 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the year 
1920 is given below: 


_ 


Federal Reserve Bank 
(Pittsburgh Branch) . 
Mellon National Bank.... ‘ 
Bank of Pittsburgh N. A. 714,806,706.45 
Peoples National Bank.... 540,242,672.97 

Farmers Deposit National 
Bank 518,412,367.47 
Union National Bank.... 369, 284,163.48 
Columbia National Bank.. 343,709,624.21 
First National Bank 327,119,063.49 
Diamond National Bank.. 187,195,700.14 

Monongahela National 
Bank 150,102,434.37 
Keystone National Bank 102,960,422.90 
Duquesne National Bank.. 93,832,845.79 
Exchange National Bank 91,828,962.92 
Western National Bank.. 89,199,379.05 

Second —— Bank of 
66,902,58.59 
52,649, 800.62 


Alleghen 
$8,982,887,397.45 


- $3,936,618,957.72 
1,398,021,708.28 


Ss 
SWI crimes 


ial eded 
Clem Code 


_ 


REPORT OF PHILADELPHIA SAVING 
FUND SOCIETY 


The number of depositors of the Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia, 
Pa., at the beginning of this year was 294,- 
526. In 1920 there were 295,863 depositors 
which shows a decrease of 1,337. The 
amount of deposits which was $167,846,323.04 
the first of this year and $157,312,701.66 in 
1920 shows an increase however of $10,533,- 
621.38. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA BANK 
ORGANIZED 


The National Bank of North Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been organized with a 
capital of $500,000. The president is Charles 
E. Beury and the cashier, John G. Muir. 


THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF 
PITTSBURGH 


The report of the condition of the Peo- 
ples National Bank of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, at December 31, 1920, showed re- 
sources of $33,061,919.32, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $2,673,132.65 and deposits 
of $27,822,752.57. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF SCRAN- 
TON, PA. 


The statement of condition of the Third 
National Bank of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
showed resources at December 29, 1920, of 
$11,745,428.45. The surplus was $1,100,- 
000, undivided profits $242,634.86, and de- 
posits $8,206,093.59. 


DIME BANK TITLE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The comparative statement of condition 
of the Dime Bank Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, shows 
a remarkable increase of deposits from 
$440,360.29 at November 1, 1909, to $1,668,- 
426.02 at December 31, 1920. The total 
resources have increased from $746,665.54 to 
$2,123,624.74. 


NEW BANK ORGANIZED IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Peoples National Bank has been or- 
ganized in Pitcairn, Pa., with a capital of 
$75,000. The president is C. B. Yothers 
and cashier, J. K. Morrow. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE business situation in New England 

has cleared materially during the past 
month, and from all sides one hears expres- 
sions of a sane optimism. Not but what 
the problems are just as big as they were 
a few months ago—for they are; but at last 
the issues are clearly drawn, and business 
has found the basis on which it can begin 
to rebuild the prosperity of this section 
of the country. A little slower to accept 
the drop in prices than was the case with 
some other sections of the country, New 
England has made a pretty thorough job of 
it once she got under way, and, what is 
still more important, her business leaders 
have come to grips with the biggest prob- 
lem of all—that of reducing the actual cost 
of living as an off-set to the necessary 
reduction of wages, for it is perfectly evi- 
dent that wage-cutting, unaccompanied by 
a reduction in the cost of living, may easily 
breed a very dangerous social unrest. In 
many industries a great deal of progress 
has been made along these lines—notably 
the great textile industry, where already 
the lower prices and more settled conditions 
are being reflected in increased demand for 
goods and a lessening of unemployment. In 
the shoe and leather trades there is a dis- 
tinct improvement also, although perhaps 
not so marked as in textiles. The building 
industry, at this writing, is perhaps giving 
the most serious concern of all, for there 
is almost a complete tie-up, with labor pre- 
senting demands that the employers say 
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cannot be met if building is to be brought 
within the reach of those who most need 
it. The housing situation is serious, with 
rents scarce and very high. At this writing 
the only really hopeful thing about the 
situation is that it has at last come to 
a crisis so acute that a settlement cannot 
be longer delayed. 

Inquiries made among the real estate in- 
terests reveal a feeling of optimism for the 
spring and summer, as it is felt that 
mortgage money will be moderately plenti- 
ful by that time. 

The banking situation is sound and emi- 
nently satisfactory. Rates have shown a 
slight tendency to soften and many bankers 
are predicting that February will see quite 
a substantial drop. 

The credit situation is improving. Big 
stores report that collections have shown a 
decided improvement. Lower prices have 
stimulated buying a bit, especially in 
goods that have been marked down to some- 
thing approaching pre-war levels, but the 
most encouraging feature of the retail busi- 
ness is the renewal of interest and increased 
buying on the part of the great so-called 
middle-class customers. This trade suffered 
severely during and after the war, for the 
average salaried man and the man in busi- 
ness for himself are the people who make 
up the bulk of the “charge accounts” of the 
retail stores, and this class of buyers had 
to curtail buying sharply during the era of 
high prices. To be sure, the retail stores 
have done a large amount of new business 
with the high-wage earners during the past 
two or three years, but this class of trade 
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is difficult to plan on, and the stores are glad 
to see this reawakening of interest on the 
part of the class of customers who are 
steady, dependable buyers of seasonal goods 
in amounts that can be closely estimated in 
advance. 

Transportation conditions have been un- 
usually good this Winter all through New 
England, and offer a sharp contrast to the 
long period of heavy storms of a year ago, 
when road transportation was often impos- 
sible and when railroad transportation was 
sorely crippled. 
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E. B. WILSON ADDRESSES NEW 
ENGLAND BANKERS 


Edwin Bird Wilson, president of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., financial advertising 
agents of New York and Chicago, gave an 
informal talk to a number of bankers of 
Boston and surrounding towns at a forum 
held at the Twentieth Century Club, Bos- 
ton, January 17, under the auspices of the 
Boston Chapter American Institute of 
Banking. 


Mr. Wilson’s subject was “Making the 
Spirits of Banks Talk,” and he said that 
in his experience many kinds of spirits are 
to be found in banking institutions and that 
it is necessary to try the spirits, as the 
Good Book admonishes, to determine 
whether they be worthy or unworthy per- 
sonalities. Both kinds of spirits were men- 
tioned and_ illustrated from personal 
experiences of Mr. Wilson in dealing with 
and visiting banks. 

Some of the spirits referred to were the 
spirit of indifference, the spirit of inatten- 
tion, the spirit of independence, the spirit 
of courage, the spirit of co-operation, th: 
spirit of the community, the spirit of 
courtesy, the spirit of confidence, the spirit 
of humanity. 

Each kind of spirit was described and 
illustrated by some personal anecdote. For 
example, the spirit of indifference was 
pointed out by means of a story concerning 
a New England bank, where the colored man 
who was supposed to usher visitors to the 
proper department was leaning on the vice- 
president’s gate and showed absolute in- 
difference to the visitor’s desire to meet the 
vice-president. Later, when the vice-presi- 
dent was met, it was evident that the 
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Ethiopian guard had learned his manners 
from his chief. 

The spirit of humanity was characterized 
as that brotherhood feeling which looks at 
every human being not as someone to ex- 
ploit and use for gain, but as someone to 
help and serve. 

Mr. Wilson said in part: “You cannot 
speak the truth unless you speak from the 
heart—that is, unless the spirit speaks. If 
only the lips speak or the written page, 
it is a case of words, words, words—only 
words. A bank cannot advertise truthfully 
unless its spirit speaks sincerely. The most 
difficult job we ever attempt as advertising 
counsellors is the advertising of a bank 
whose spirit has been tried and found want- 
ting, whose own officers know that its spirit 
is one of indifference, inattention, non-co- 
operation, or some other negative quality. 

“The easiest and most satisfactory task 
we have is the advertising of banks full of 
the living spirit of co-operation, service, com- 
munity sympathy and human feeling. 

“One fine thing about an advertising at- 
tempt of the right sort is the effect it has 
in improving the spirit of a banking insti- 
tution. (This was illustrated by the true 
story of a large banking institution—a 
merger of many institutions—whose spirit of 
co-operation was improved by its advertis- 
ing in such a way as to convey to its own 
officers and employees that they are all 
working for the same boss.) 

“One excellent reason for a bank’s adver- 
tising intelligently—a reason often over- 
looked—is that the advertising tends to 
purge and purify the spirit by revealing it 
to the light of publicity. And no evil or 
unworthy thing can long endure that light; 
it must reform or perish.” 

The forum was presided over by Charles 
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E. Rogerson, president of the Beston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company, and was at- 
tended by many bank officers representing 
leading banking institutions of Boston and 
nearby cities and towns. Frank B. Butts, 
assistant cashier, Webster and Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, and chairman of the forum 
committee, introduced Mr. Rogerson. The 
many practical questions asked of and an- 
swered by Mr. Wilson indicated a very keen 
interest on the part of all present in the 
general subject of bank advertising and in 
the individual advertising problems of the 
banks represented. 


ASSOCIATED SAVINGS TRUST COM- 
PANIES OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The annual meeting of the Associated Sav- 
ings Trust Companies of Massachusetts was 
held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass., Jan- 
uary 21. Professor Charles J. Bullock, 
chairman of committee on economic research 
of Harvard University, was one of the 
guests. He spoke on “Business Conditions 
since the Armistice.” The Hon. Joseph C. 
Allen, commissioner of banks, and Frederic 
B. Washburn, president of the Massachus- 
etts Bankers Association, were also guests. 


BOSTON NATIONAL BANK 
ORGANIZED 


The Boston National Bank, Boston, Mass., 
with a capital of $200,000, and a surplus of 
$50,000, has been formed by a group of 
Boston business men and Italian-American 
bankers. 


ARLINGTON NATIONAL BANK 
ORGANIZED 


The Arlington National Bank of Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts, has been organized with 
Frank V. Noyes as president and Edward 
C. Hildreth as cashier. The capital is 
$100,000. : 


NEW BANK IN ROCHESTER, N. H. 


The Public National Bank has been or- 
ganized in Rochester, New Hampshire, with 
William H. Champlin as president and F. 
R. Steward as cashier. The capital is 
$100,000. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1nc DaBNEY 


S the South was less affected by the 

recent contraction of credit and 
enterprise than any other section of the 
country, so its rebound, when the crisis 
passed, was more immediate. 

Press reports from various parts of the 
South show that mills are resuming opera- 
tion, that labor troubles are vanishing, that 
business is in a strong position. It is not 
exactly correct to say that confidence is 
being restored, because confidence was not 
severely shaken. There was some calamity 
howling—but that was the most deadly 
phase of the situation. Confidence has been 
strengthened by recent developments—con- 
fidence in the South and confidence in the 
people of the South. And now the engine 
of progress is rapidly picking up speed. 

The staple crops of the South are still 
bringing a low price, but the crop situa- 
tion is more favorable than it was. 
resumption of the fertilizer factories and 
the cotton seed mills is indication that the 
farmers are planning next season’s crops. 
In all probability there will be an increase 
in diversification. 

From various industrial centers come re- 
ports of the improvement in the efficiency 
in labor. In the lumber yards, for example, 
the average amount of lumber handled a 
day by a man was 9,000 feet, before the 
economic upset of the war. This shrunk to 
5,000 feet but has risen to 7,000 feet, and 
the tendency is upward. Ship repair plants 
report a greater work-output per man. Saw- 
mills report an increased labor yield. And 
so in the various mills and factories. Carp- 
enters, brick-layers and the other building 
trades are increasing their output. 

There seems to be less unemployment in 
the South than in other sections. Recent 
statistics announced by the department of 
labor in Washington show that nearly three 
and a half million fewer persons are em- 
ployed in the United States than last year. 
But the total reduction in the Southern 
states, including Kentucky, is given as only 


100,000. The heaviest unemployment of the 
South is in the following cities, according 
to the Department of Labor: In Chatta- 
nooga, there is a reduction of 7,500; in 
Atlanta, 7,400; Birmingham, 6,000; Jackson- 
ville, 6,528; Memphis, 5,100; Dallas, 4,500; 
Louisville, 4,500; New Orleans, 4,000; 
Knoxville, 5,000; Mobile, 4,100. 

Except in the textile mills and a few 
other lines, there does not seem to have 
been much reduction in wages in the South. 

In Atlanta, contractors are trying to re- 
duce wages in the building trades to the 
basis of 100 per cent. more than the pre- 
war wages. Whether this move will spread 
further, can not now be said. 

The approaching completion of the In- 
dustrial Canal at New Orleans is considered 
by students of economics one of the year’s 
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principal developments of the South. This 
enterprise—it has already cost $15,000,000 
and will probably cost $25,000,000 before all 
is said and done, the sum for which the 
legislature of Louisiana made _ provision— 
was begun in 1918. The Industrial Canal 
is six miles long, and, connecting the Mis- 
sissippi River with Lake Pontchartrain, it 
will offer sites for the development of in- 
dustrial enterprises, in the city limits, on 
a fixed-level water channel, where the rail- 
road, river and maritime facilities will be 
concentrated. The river front does not offer 
such opportunities, without going far from 
the center of things, first because it is 
already developed to wharf and cargo pur- 
poses, and second because under the state 
laws, river front sites can not be owned 
by private firms or persons. 

The canal is dredged from the lake to the 
lock, which is half a mile from the river. 
The lock is nearly 90 per cent. completed, 
and should be finished in March, according 
to present estimates by the engineers in 
charge of the work. After the completion 
of the lock, the channel to the river will be 
cut, a work that should be completed by 
October. The lock will admit vessels draw- 
ing up to 30 feet of water. 

For upwards of two centuries it has been 
the dream of forward-looking men to con- 
nect the river and lake with an artificial 
waterway. Engineering difficulties and the 
expense prevented it until the birth of the 
new spirit in New Orleans, which refuses to 
yield to any obstacle, however great. 

With the organization of the first large 
foreign trade bank of the country in the 
South, New Orleans, the metropolis of the 
South, has begun to organize a foreign trade 
trip into Mexico. The plan is sponsored by 
the association of commerce of New Or- 
leans, which, with a membership of 5,000, 
may be said to represent the commercial 
interests of the city. One hundred men 
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bankers, merchants, manufacturers, export- 
ers and importers of New Orleans—are to 
leave on a special train March 15 to tour 
the principal cities of Mexico for the pur- 
pose of studying conditions in that country 
and forming business connections. They 
will be the guests of the Mexican govern- 
ment, which has issued them a special in- 
vitation and will have charge of the party 
from the moment it crosses the border. 
Matamoras, Monterey, Tampico, Orizaba, 
Pueblo, Mexico City and Vera Cruz will be 
among the points visited. Business meetings 
are being arranged in those places, in addi- 
tion to the entertainment that is such an 
important part of Mexican life. This will 
not be an order-taking trip, but a “social 
call” so to speak—the forming of friend- 
ships on which Latin-American business is 
founded. 

By a recent deal involving $500,000, the 
control of a New Orleans financial organi- 
zation is taken from a group of Cuban 
bankers and put back into New Orleans. 
The institution in question is the American 
Securities Corporation of New Orleans, 
which has large interests in the American 
Bank and Trust Company and the Abbott 
Automobile Company of New Orleans. The 
deal was put through by Louis B. Magid, 
president of the Appalachian Corporation, 
which owns the largest commercial apple 
orchards and the largest warehouse in the 
South. The orchards are in Georgia and 
Missouri and the warehouse in New Orleans. 
Mr. Magid now has voting control of the 
American Securities Corporation, and there- 
fore a preponderating interest in the other 
two corporations mentioned. 
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and American Trust Company, Richmond, 
Va., were re-elected for the following year 
at the annual meeting of stockholders held 
January 11. 

C. F. Sauer, president of the C. F. Sauer 
Company and Colonel R. McC. Bullington 
were added to the directorate. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
RICHMOND, VA. 


The statement of condition of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
showed total resources, at December 31, 
1920, of $22,376,112.82. The surplus and 
profits are $1,821,992.17 and deposits of 
$17,428,404.10. 


CONDITION OF NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE BANK 


The National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
Va., showed total resources as at January 
1, 1921, of $13,475,976.15. The surplus and 
profits are $585,716.50 and deposits $11,656,- 
585.59. 


CONDITION OF INCORPORATED 
STATE BANKS OF VIRGINIA 


A comparative statement of the condition 
of the incorporated State Banks of Virginia 


BANK OF 


as of November 17, 1919, and November 15, 
1920, shows resources in 1919 of $199,436,- 
988.54 and in 1920 of $203,934.799.61. De- 
posits in 1919 were $144,198,358.71 and in 
1920 $143,295,137.46. Capital stock in 1919 
was $19,443,032.00 and in 1920 $23,282,751.18. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. BANKS 
PROSPEROUS 


The Woodside National Bank and Far- 
mers and Merchants Bank of Greenville, 
South Carolina show a substantial growth 
during the past year. The Woodside Na- 
tional Bank in issuing its first annual 
statement shows resources of $1,777,634.70 
with deposits of $1,272,888.61. The capital 
of this bank is $200,000, surplus, $20,000, 
and undivided profits, $14,726.02. 

The Farmers and Merchants Bank showed 
resources of $2,089,751.37 and deposits of 
$1,748,208.71. The surplus and profits are 
$38,439.16. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


The First National Bank of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, showed at the end of the year 1920 
resources of $14,964,717.78. The deposits 
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were $13,414,705.83, and surplus and prof- 
its, $884,011.95. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK CAPITAL TO 
BE INCREASED AND NEW 
BUILDING ERECTED 


Plans for the erection of a new building, 
for an increase in the capital stock, and 
other progressive steps were discussed at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the City National Bank of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 

The report to the stockholders showed 
that the deposits were in excess of those of 
last year and that the past year had been 
the most successful in the history of this 
splendid bank—the oldest in Alabama. 

The following directors were re-elected 
for the ensuing year: FE. B. Nuzum, J. T. 
Horne, D. O. Parker, W. W. Brandon, 
Henry A. Jones, Harry N. Eddins, Charles 
Morris, James F. Alston, James H. Fitts, 
S. F. Alston, S. F. Clabaugh and R. H. 
Cochrane. The bank’s officers were elected 
as follows: S. F. Alston, president; R. H. 
Cochrane, active vice-president; J. T. Horne, 
vice-president; E. B. Nuzum, vice-president; 
S. F. Clabaugh, cashier; Frank S. Daniel, 
assistant cashier. 

Plans are being drawn for a building to 
cost, it is said, $100,000, to be used exclu- 
sively by the bank. It will be erected on 
the corner of Broad Street and Twenty- 
third Avenue on the property recently ac- 
quired by the bank. It is said that the 
building will be one of the finest and most 
modern in this section of the country and 
will be the last word in bank construction 
and equipment. It will be built of stone 
and marble. 

Concerning the proposed increase in cap- 
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ital, it is said that $50,000 in additional stock 
will be issued in the next few months. This 
will make the bank’s capital $150,000 with 
surplus and undivided profits of $150,000, or 
a total of $300,000 invested capital. In 
addition, the stockholders’ liability of $150,- 
000 will make the bank’s responsibility $450,- 
000, with total resources of nearly $2,000,000. 

The City National has given new evidence 
of its confidence in Tuscaloosa. In speaking 
of present conditions, President S. F. Alston 
said: 

“There is nothing alarming, unnatural or 
even unexpected in the present business sit- 
uation. It was necessary and inevitable, and 
when the readjustment is completed we shall 
see the beginning of a.long period of normal, 
healthy development and prosperity. 

“The City National Bank expects this 
year to increase its capital and facilities 
to fully meet the new requirements of its 
customers and friends, and to provide bank- 
ing equipment that will make possible the 
most modern and efficient service. We hope 
to better serve our customers and the com- 
munity in the opportunities of the next few 
years and to have a part with them in the 
growth and development which the future 
undoubtedly holds in store for. Tuscaloosa.” 


The statement of condition of the bank 
showed resources of $1,836,554.64 at De- 
cember 29, 1920. The deposits were $1,412,- 
451.81. 


BANK TO OCCUPY NEW HOME SOON 


The American National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., will occupy its new banking 
room, covering practically the entire first 
floor of Nashville’s largest and most con- 
veniently located office building, the Stahl- 
man, at a very early date, the new home 
being now completed with the exception of 
a few finishing touches. 

In announcing its actual consolidation 
with the Cumberland Valley National Bank, 
the American is not only keeping pace with 
the wonderful growth and prosperity of 
Nashville and the entire South of the past 
few years, but its officials feel, is looking 
forward to an ever-increasing need for large 
and strong banking facilities to care for the 
business of the future. 

The combined resources will enable the 
bank to handle the business of large in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations now 
developing in the South, while continuing 
its interest in and financial relations with 
the many personal friends of the old insti- 
tution. The name of the combined banks 
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will be the American National Bank, and 
will have a capital of $1,500,000, with a sur- 
plus of $750,000, making a total invested 
capital of $2,250,000. 


STOCKHOLDERS OF HIBERNIA 
BANK RE-ELECT DIRECTORS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, La., was held in the main 
office of the corporation, January 11. The 
principal business before the meeting was 
the election of directors, which resulted in 
the re-election of the entire directorate of 
the bank for 1921. 

The directorate of the bank includes: C. 
K. Allgeyer, Gus. B. Baldwin, A. Brittin, 
E. J. Caire, R. E. Craig, Jr., H. Generes 
Dufour, Peter F. Dunn, C. P. Ellis, F. W. 
Ellsworth, F. W. Evans, John T. Gibbons, 
Jr., Geo. J. Glover, H. R. Gould, R. S. 
Hecht, Alvin P. Howard, Paul F. Jahncke, 
Adolph Katz, Ferdinand Katz, Frank L. 
Levy, Ernest M. Loeb, D. B. Martinez, J. 
J. Manson, C. S. Mathews, Bernard Mc- 
Closkey, Hugh McCloskey, J. S. Otis, E. 
Overbeck, E. L. Powell, W. L. Richeson, 
W. P. Simpson, E. G. Schlieder, Hugh E. 


Vincent, Frederic Wilbert, R. W. Wilmot, 
and S. Zemurray. 

At its first meeting after re-election, the 
board of directors re-elected the entire offi- 
cial personnel of the bank for the coming 
year. Hugh McCloskey will continue as 
chairman of the board, and R. S. Hecht as 
president. With Mr. Hecht were re-elected 
FF. W. Ellsworth, Frank E. Reiss, Paul Vil- 
lere, and R. N. Sims, vice-presidents; and 
James H. Kepper, cashier. With this ex- 
ecutive management was also re-elected the 
entire official personnel that has served the 
bank during the past year. 


CONDITION OF AMERICAN NATION- 
AL BANK OF AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The statement as of December 29, 1920, 
of the American National Bank of Austin, 
Texas, showed resources of $9,696,802.31. 
The surplus and profits are $912,068.14 and 
deposits $6,449,946.63. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
DALLAS NEW OFFICERS 
The changes in officers at the annual 


meeting of the Security National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas, are as follows: D. D. Rogers, 
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formerly first assistant cashier, elected 
vice-president; J. W. Royall, formerly as- 
sistant cashier, elected vice-president; 
Phelps Terry, of the savings department, 
elected assistant cashier. 
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Sundry accounts receivable.... 
Repossessed cars: 
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247,006.86 
29,668.87 
32,361.63 

Total Current Assets.... 108,461.51 

Investments, reported book value: 

Commercial Acceptance Trust, 
Chicago, 20,000 Common 
Beneficial Shares—no par 
value 894,793.95 
Commercial Credit Co., 
New Orleans, 3,750 Com- 
mon Shares—$100 par value 

Service charges—accrued 

Interest—prepaid 

Furniture and fixtures’ (cost 

$55,235.97) 1.00 


8375.000.00 
6,566.22 


98,043.92 


5,482, 866.60 
LIABILITIBS 


Collateral trust notes payable... $7,326,500.00 
Notes payable, unsecured 900,000.00 
Sundry accounts payable 87,370.18 
Total Current Liabilities. . ,313,870.18 
Contingent reserve (Due cus- 
tomers only when open ac- 
counts, notes, acceptances 
and motor lien notes are 
paid to company) 
(Due on National Acceptance 
Corp., account) 
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Surplus and undivided profits 1,132,858.94 


146,102.28 


238,885.92 


This company buys open accounts, accept- 
ances and notes receivable from responsible 
manufacturers and jobbers who guarantee 
the payment thereof, paying about 80 per 
cent. upon receipt of documents, the balance 
being withheld and paid only as collections 
are received. 

It also buys retail time sales lien notes 
for motor vehicles upon which the purchaser 
has paid one-third or more cash. The en- 
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dorsement or guarantee of the dealer (ex- 
cept on Ford cars) is required. 

It also purchases bills of exchange, ac- 
ceptances and drafts, and finances the sale 
of motor vehicles from the manufacturer to 


A. E. DUNCAN 


Chairman of the Board Commercial Credit Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md. 


the distributor and from the distributor to 
the dealer. 

The company issues collateral trust notes 
in multiples of $500, maturing in two to 
twelve months. 
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Capital 
—— and Undivided Prof- 


165,820 
4. L. Rison, 
Uarry M. Rhett, Cash. 
Collections will receive prompt attention 
and be remitted for on y of payment. 
Established 1866. 











Opelousas National Bank 
OPELOUSAS, LA. 
15500005 45900006046 $50,000 
—- and Undivided Prof- 
106,300 


Capital . 


Vice-Pres. 
. F. Boagni, Vice-Pres. 
" tees, Dupre, Cashier. 
Charter ‘No, 6020," Began business Octobe 
arter No, e usiness r 
1, 1903. Collections solicited. 














MERCHANTS-MECHANICS CHANGES 
TITLE 


Merchants-Mechanics 
has been 


The title of the 
First National Bank of Baltimore 
changed to the Merchants National Bank of 
Baltimore. The length of the former title 
was found to be an inconvenience and it is 
felt that correspondents and the public gen- 
erally will welcome the change. 


ASSOCIATION 
BANKERS 


CONVENTION OF THE 
OF RESERVE CITY 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Association of Reserve City Bankers 
held in Memphis, January 28, it was decided 
to hold the 1921 convention at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Buffalo, New York, Thursday and 
Friday, June 2 and 3, 1921. 

George R. Rodgers, vice-president of the 
Manufacturers and Traders National Bank, 
Buffalo, and secretary-treasurer of the As- 
sociation, is chairman of the local committee 
which has the details of the convention in 
charge. 


NORFOLK (VA.) BANKS PLAN TO 
MERGE 


It is reported that the National Bank of 
Commerce and the Marine Bank of Norfolk, 
both of Norfolk, Va., will announce shortly 
a consolidation. The new bank under the 
consolidation will be one of the largest 
financial institutions in Virginia. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BIR- 


MINGHAM, ALABAMA 


The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Alabama, at 
December 29, 1920, showed deposits of 
$28,925,720, surplus and profits $2,130,408 
and total resources $34,723,654. 
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In Account With Good Will ) 


N 1842, a few men and a small frame building 
—now, a manufacturing establishment cover- 
ing 140 acres and employing about five thousand 
men. This development is the result of mutual 
faith: the faith of our customers in Case Ma- 
chinery, and our faith in the farmer—in his in- 
telligence, enterprise and business integrity. 

Deposited in your care are the savings of many 
of the farmers of your community. Deposited 
with us is a fund of good will and prestige which 
it is our duty to maintain intact. For eighty 
years we have discharged our good will account 
with a thorough and conscientious effort to build 
the best of farming machinery. For eighty years 
we have paid interest on this account in the form 
of better and more efficient producing equipment. 
Today, the Case plants maintain the accumu- 
lated balance of generations of faith in Case 
Power Farming Machinery; a faith that this 
company considers as conscientiously as do you 
the money intrusted to your care. 

The banking profession will recognize in these 
ideals of manufacturing cherished principles of 
finance. The Case owner is usually a better credit 
risk because of the Case good will account of 
which the performance of his equipment is an 
essential part. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Dept. B401_- Racine, - Wisconsin 














NOTICE: We wan 
the public to know 
. that our plows and 
harrows are not th 

















Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes LL. Hays 


HE “January thaw” has made inroads 

on frozen credits in the central west. 
Liquidation is proceeding satisfactorily, be- 
ing somewhat farther advanced in the urban 
commercial field than in the agricultural 
region, with substantial progress in both. 
The improvement in the position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago during Janu- 
ary was such that it is necessary to go 
back to early in 1920 to find comparable 
figures. 

The betterment is due primarily to a 
large movement of farm products to market, 
a movement which has caused the unique 
transportation condition of a shortage of 
grain cars existing at the same time as a 
surplus of other freight carriers. The 
farmer at last is selling—not because he 
has to do so, or with particularly good 
grace; but because he has made up his mind 
that it is the proper thing to do and that 
the prospects of a return of prices to any- 
thing approaching those he formerly re- 
ceived for his products are rather remote. 

The rediscounts at the reserve bank of 
the seventh district at the beginning of 
February had been reduced to $389,664,000, 
a decrease of $86,203,000 in the first month 
of the year, and a drop from the high 
record mark of $479,000,000 early last No- 
vember. Reserve note circulation in the 
same time showed a decrease of $42,138,000, 
the total being $506,053,000, which compares 
with the peak of $559,000,000 in mid-Decem- 
ber. The changes in January brought the 
figures for both borrowing by member banks 
and note circulation down to the lowest 
since February 20, 1920. The ratio of re- 
serves to net deposit and reserve note lia- 
hility combined stood at 49.99 per cent. at 
the beginning of February, a rise of about 
10 points from the low, and the ratio of 
reserves to note circulation after setting 
aside 35 per cent. against net deposits had 
increased to 56.79 per cent., a gain of about 
17 points. These ratio figures are the high- 
est recorded since the first fortnight of 1920, 


It may be too early to say that the period 
of inflation is definitely terminated or that 
the present gratifying trend of events will 
continue without interruption until the 
situation approaches normal, but there is no 
doubt that the change for the better is 
genuine and profound and means much more 
than the seasonal movement which usually 
is expected about the first of the year. 
When rediscounts began to drop off in the 
first two weeks of January, the decline being 
$38,000,000 in the fortnight, bankers paid 
little attention to the improvement, for by 
an odd coincidence the reduction in loans 
of member banks in the first two weeks of 
1919 also was $38,000,000. But when the 
downward course continued steadily in the 
succeeding weeks the significance of what 
was happening forced itself on the attention 
of everyone interested in the credit situa- 
tion. There was no longer any doubt that 
things were moving, and in the right direc- 
tion. 

The relief in the strain on the reserve 
bank has been accompanied with another 
development of almost equal interest and im- 
portance. The rate for commercial paper, 
which stood at a minimum of 8 per cent. 
continuously after the reserve bank raised 
its rediscount to 7 per cent. on May 29 last, 
has broken that figure and the market now 
covers a range of 714 to 8 per cent., with 
the bulk of the business being transacted 
at 7% per cent. and a constantly diminish- 
ing quantity of 8 per cent. paper appearing 
in the market. Customers’ loans and over- 
the-counter business continue to be done at 
7 per cent. as a rule. 

The reduction in the commercial paper 
rate is regarded as an especially favorable 
development because it reduces the margin 
between the going interest charge and the 
reserve bank’s rediscount rate to a point 
where no banker is likely to do any buying 
of paper for the sake of the profit that 
margin offers, and this means a_ nearer 
approach of the time when the rediscount 
rate will be equal to or a little above the 
going market rate, which fact will auto- 
matically exert an influence for the reduc- 
tion of loans, Not that it is believed that 
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there has been rediscounting for profit to a 
degree that is at all serious; but bankers 
are human, and there are many who have 
regarded the difference between the reserve 
bank rediscount rate and the going rate as 
an element of weakness in the financial sit- 
uation. 

While the break in the commercial paper 
rate is significant, it is only a beginning, and 
it is realized that the reduction of loans must 
proceed much farther before there can be 
any reduction in the reserve bank rates, or 
much change in current interest charges. 
Liquidation must be so thorough that banks 
have a surplus of lendable funds, and there 
is something like real competition in the 
placing of loans before conditions can be 
said to be much better, and that seems still 
a long way off. Bankers notice with some 
concern that where liquidation advances in 
one quarter a fresh demand for money 
springs up in another; where one block of 
commodities is sold and money is released 
thereby, the low prices in some articles 
tempt another buyer to enter the market 
beyond his immediate needs and borrow for 
the purpose. This takes up much of the 
slack and keeps the demand for money 
very high. Lessened business activity and 
lower prices, however, are making themselves 
felt in an unmistakable way. 

Since the first of the year there has de- 
veloped a steady increase in buying by mer- 
chants. As a result the distribution of 
merchandise at wholesale now is in larger 
volume than in the corresponding time of 
1920, when measured in units or yardage; 
but because of lower prices the comparison 
does not hold when the reckoning is in 
dollars. Nevertheless, the change is highly 
encouraging. It shows an increase in con- 
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fidence in the stability of prices and in the 
demand of the future. Merchants are not 
accumulating goods, by any means, but they 
are filling in their stocks, which have become 
somewhat ragged after months of hand-to- 
mouth buying. This is noticeable especially 
in cotton piece goods, the demand for which 
in some cases has caused a stiffening of the 
markets, the withdrawal of certain lines and 
a tendency toward advancing prices. In 
the retail field business is good, but buyers 
are conservative, are rather keen in the 
hunt for bargains and insistent on values. 
The business of the large mail order houses 
is not coming back nearly so fast as that in 
other quarters, and here, it is believed, is 
noticeable one of the chief practical mani- 
festations of the farmer’s resentful mood 
over the decline in the price of his products 
which he regards as disproportionate. Forces 
of these mail order houses have been re- 
duced: fully 50 per cent. They have written 
down inventories severely, and still the 
figures are high. They are not buying and 
probably will not until their present holdings 
are very much reduced. 

The steady increase in savings deposits 
continues to be a surprising feature of the 
financial situation. It is evidently only an- 
other phase of the spirit of thrift and eco- 
nomy which is noticeable in the attitude of 
buyers generally. 

Manufacturing has been curtailed consid- 
erably, but there are some reports of a re- 
sumption of activity. Automobile-making is 
at about 25 per cent. of capacity. The 
larger steel] plants are running 85 per cent., 
but mostly on old orders, and the smaller 
concerns are not doing so well. There has 
not yet been any material reduction in 
prices, but there is no doubt that figures 
much lower than are current would be quoted 
if anv considerable amount of _ business 
offered. The independent companies have 
started plants after several weeks idleness 
on a wage basis about 20 per cent. lower 
than formerly. 

Building is almost at a standstill. Prices 
of many different kinds of material have 
heen reduced, but brick and steel hold up. 
Wages, on the surface, show no change 
from the $1.25 hourly basis, but individuals 
in substantial numbers are disposed to ac- 
cept work at lower figures when they can 
get it. Grand jury investigations’ and 
threats of prosecution hold out some hope 
of relief in the material and labor situa- 
tion, but the outlook for a change that will 
permit activity in the spring on a large 
scale is not reassuring. 
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CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 


Arthur Reynolds, who has been first vice- 
president of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago, IIl., since 1915, 
was elected president of that institution at 
the annual meeting in January, succeeding 
his brother, George M. Reynolds, who he- 
comes chairman of the board and in this 
capacity continues his active connection with 
the bank. 

Arthur Reynolds has been president of 
the Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank since 1918 and president ‘of 
the Continental and Commercial Securities 
Company since 1919, so that now he is presi- 
dent of the three component parts of the 
bank. He is also chairman of the board of 
the Des Moines National Bank, director of 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, the 
Asia Banking Corporation, Foreign Bond 
and Share Corporation, Elgin, Joliet and 
Eastern Railway, Chicago, Lake Shore and 
Eastern Railway, and the Banco Mercantile 
y Agricola of the Argentine Republic. He 
has served as a member of the Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the Federal legislative 
committee, chairman of the executive coun- 
cil, first vice-president and president, having 
been elected to the last-named position in 
1913. 

Mr. Reynolds is a native of Iowa, his birth 
occurring at Panora in that state in 1868. 
His early life was passed on a farm, and 
after securing an education he entered the 
Guthrie County National Bank at Panora, 
becoming assistant cashier in 1889 (in which 
year he was also elected Mayor of Panora), 
and cashier in 1893. Two years later he 
was elected cashier of the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank, and in 1897 succeeded his 
brother as president when the latter went 
to Chicago to become associated with the 
Continental National Bank. 

From the time of his election as cashier 
of the Des Moines National Bank until he 
left that institution to become first vice- 
president of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank Mr. Reynolds had the satis- 
faction of seeing the deposits grow from 
$550,000 to $8,000,000. 

Mr. Reynolds has delivered a number of 
addresses before bankers associations: and 
other important bodies, and is justly regard- 
ed as an authority on banking and business 
affairs generally. Besides being one of the 
foremost bankers of the country, he is noted 
for his interest in public affairs and for a 
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First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience, 
of more than half a cen-! 
tury 


The First National | | 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board {| 
Frank O. Wetmore, President : | 


and the 
First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of _ efficiency. 
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to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
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GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of Board Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago 


helpful attitude toward the younger men 
in the banking business. His popularity is 
widespread and thoroughly deserved. 

Incidentally it may be observed that his 
advance from farm boy to the presidency 
of one of the country’s great banks quite 
strikingly illustrates the possibilities which 
are still open to those who have the quali- 
ties of integrity and _ practical 
vision. 

The elevation of Arthur Reynolds created 
a vacancy in the roster of vice-presidents, 
and Dan Norman, assistant cashier has been 
elected to the junior vice-presidency. He 
entered the service of the old Commercial 
National Bank in 1893 and assumed the po- 
sition of assistant cashier when that bank 
was merged with the old Continental Na- 
tional in 1910. 


industry, 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF BANK ON 
BIRTHDAY 
Congratulations are being generously ex- 


tended throughout the stockyards district to 
Hartley C. Laycock, who was elected presi- 
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ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


President Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago 


dent of the Peoples Stock Yard State Bank 
of Chicago, Ill, 47th Street and Ashland 
Avenue, on January 12, to succeed R. J. 
Schlesinger, who was elected chairman of 
the board and who will continue his active 
connection and duties with the bank. 


AND COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK KEEPING 
STAFF FIT WITH AID 
OF ATHLETICS 


CONTINENTAL 


Employees of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, IIl., now 
take their exercise systematically in the 
office building at South LaSalle and West 
Adams Streets. On the twenty-second floor 
of the bank building is a space 70 by 40 
set aside as a gymnasium for their use. 

A gymnasium instructor, George W. Son- 
nenleiter, is at the head of the recreation 
work, which starts at 4:30 o'clock, after 
banking hours, and extends through the eve- 
ning. Mr. Sonnenleiter has been at the task 
for three months, following a general awak- 
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ening in industrial bodies in this work of 
keeping the employees fit. In that time he 
has had an eight team indoor ball league in 
operation, as well as women’s classes, in 
which fifty-six women have taken part. 

A basket ball league is in process of 
formation and four teams have entered to 
play a regular schedule. 

Older men of the bank are also taking 
part in the athletics. There is regular 
gymnastic work for all employees, in addi- 
tion to the games arranged under the direc- 
tion of an athletic association. 

The senior class takes its workout on 
Wednesday nights. About 178 men _ take 
exercise under this plan and the interest is 
said to be keen. 


OFFICE IN CHICAGO FOR THE 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the opening of an office 
in Chicago. The office will be located in the 
National Life Building, 29 South LaSalle 
Street. 

D. L. DeGolyer has been appointed man- 


DONALD L. DE GOLYER 


Manager Chicago Office Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 








How Peabody Service 
Increases the Value of 
Coal Property Investments 


(One of a Series) 
—cAs Operating Manager 


You get the benefit of the com- 
bined experience of all our 
operations. Owning or manag- 
ing a large number of mines in 
different fields, we make daily 
comparisons of mining con- 
ditions, cost items and sales 
problems which are most help- 
ful to all. 


Service based on 37 years* 
successful Ownership 


(perience 

Our complete service in coal 
property management includes 
Financing, Operating and Sell- 
ing—every phase the practical 
development of our long expe- 
rience as owners and managers 
in virtually all important 
bituminous fields. 


Write for Booklet 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


Founded 1883 
332 So. Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 fields with 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons 








ager of this office. Mr. DeGolyer has been 
associated with Chicago banking organiza- 
tions since 1908. He resigns from John 
Burnham & Company to accept his present 
position. W. E. Hart has been appointed 
assistant manager. Mr. Hart has been for 
a number of years the middle western new 
business representative of the trust company. 

The company has installed a private wire 
to its main office in New York. This office 
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The City National Bank, Galveston, Tex. 
(Occupied October 1, 1920) 


We place at your disposal through our Statistical and 
Estimating Department a country-wide knowledge of 
labor conditions and material markets. Preliminary 
estimates involve no obligation on the part of the 
prospective builder and we invite bankers to avail 
themselves of the services of this department. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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we will, on request, purchase Prime Com- 
mercial Paper and Bank Acceptances and 
will also handle Bill of Lading items. 
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F. A. CRANDALL, Vice President 
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DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 


HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier 
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has been established in accordance with the 
company’s policy of co-operating with the 
local banks and investment dealers of the 
middle west. 


FIRST NATIONAL-FIRST TRUST 
MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Chicago and 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
Ill., the members of the board of directors 
were re-elected without change. 

At the meeting of the directors, R. Frank 
Newhall was elected’ vice-president and 
cashier of the First National Bank, having 
previously occupied the latter position. O. 
C. Brodhay, formerly assistant cashier, was 
made assistant vice-president and assigned 
to division B in the bank’s ‘official organiza- 
tion. 

A. B. Johnston was appointed assistant 
cashier and Walter Lichtenstein was ap- 
pointed executive secretary. Dr. Lichten- 
stein was also appointed to the same posi- 
tion on the official staff of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CHICAGO 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the National City Bank of Chicago, IIL, 
C. I. Pierce, president of the Big Creek 
Coals, Inc., was elected a director. Mr. 
Pierce is a native of Illinois and has been 
prominently identified with the coal mining 
industries for many years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Club, Union League 
Club and the Chicago Athletic Association. 

The directors of the National City Bank 
added to their official staff two assistant 
cashiers, Albert E. Bassett and W. P. Tatge. 
Mr. Tatge has been connected with the 
National City Bank for fourteen years, and 
for several years has served as chief clerk 
of that institution. 

Mr. Bassett came to the National City 
Bank in 1915 and has been manager of 
their credit department for more than a 
year. From May, 1917, to September, 1919, 
he was in military service and was first 
lieutenant in the army, serving overseas for 
more than a year. 

Net profits of the bank for the year 1920 
amounted to $450,421.83, to which should be 
added $280,259.87 undivided profits as of 
January 1, 1920, making a total of $7380,- 
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681.70. Out of this amount $200,000 was 
paid in dividends, the regular dividend of 
8 per cent. and an extra 2 per cent dividend, 
10 per cent. being paid in all. A _ balance 
of $530,681.70 was carried forward. 


CHARLES G. DAWES RETIRES AS 
PRESIDENT TO BECOME CHAIR- 
MAN OF BOARD 


Charles G. Dawes has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois in Chicago, Ill., which he founded 
in 1902. He was immediately elected chair- 





CHARLES G. DAWES 


Chairman of Board Central Trust Company of 
Illinois in Chicago 


man of the board of directors, and Joseph 
E. Otis, first vice-president, was chosen to 
succeed him in the presidency. 

Mr. Dawes stated that the change was 
being made in accordance with a plan in- 
augurated by himself several years ago. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “it is 
really a change in title instead of a change 
in work. I'll be here right along as before.” 
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LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO 


The statement of condition at the close 
of business on December 29, 1920, of the 
Live Stock Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago, Ill, showed resources of $24,239,- 
250.83. ‘The surplus is $1,000,000; undivided 
profits, $292,670.78, and deposits of 
$15,986,950.74. 


HEAD OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD TO ADDRESS BANKERS 


W. P. G. Harding, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, will visit Chicago for 
the purpose of addressing the members 
of Chicago chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking on the occasion of their 
twentieth annual banquet. Mr. Harding is 
known as a stalwart in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and is credited with being 
the founder of the Birmingham chapter of 
the organization. The American Institute of 
Banking now has over forty thousand mem- 
bers, of which Chicago chapter contributes 
over three thousand. On account of the 
commanding position of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in the world finance of today, 
Mr. Harding’s visit at this time is looked 
forward to with a great deal of interest. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 


The National Bank of the Republic, of 
Chicago, Ill., at the close of business De- 
cember 29, 1920, showed resources of $41,- 
306,689.13. The surplus is $1,000,000; un- 
divided profits, $803,263.40, and deposits, 
$27,688,283.48. 


CHICAGO BANK CHANGES 


Among the important Chicago year-end 
bank changes should be noted the following: 


Peoples Stock Yards State: Hartley C. 
Laycock elected president to succeed R. J. 
Schlesinger, who was elected chairman of 
the’ board of directors. 

First National—R. Frank Newhall elected 
vice-president, O. C. Brodahy elected assist- 
ant vice-president, Walter Lichtenstein 
elected executive secretary. 

Union Trust—C. B. Hazlewood elected 
director. 

Northern Trust—Charles S. Dewey elected 
vice-president, Lamson H. Date elected 
assistant secretary, C. M. Nelson elected 
assistant treasurer. 

National City—C. I. Pierce elected director. 

Cosmopolitan State—Edward J. Brundage 
elected director. 

Fort Dearborn National—R. T. Forbes and 
F. A. Poor elected directors. 

North Avenue State—John T. Emery and 


Russell Hawkins elected directors. 
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Lawndale National—Joseph J. Salat elected 
vice-president. 

Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust—M. S. 
Rosenwald elected director. : 

Lincoln State—Marcus Nierman elected di- 
rector. w 

Peoples Trust and Savings—Philip K. 
Wrigley, Henry L. Stout, and Joseph T. 
Ryerson elected directors. 

Southwest State—R. W. Hawkins elected 
vice-president. 

Great Lakes Trust—William A. Nicol 
elected director. 

Kimbell Trust and Savings—Charles Jar- 
chow and William O. Olsen elected directors. 

Irving Park National—John J. Walsh 
elected vice-president. 

Austin National—William F. Hayes and 
George A. Hughes elected directors. 

Kenwood Trust and Savings—Eugene E. 
Ford elected vice-president. 

Lineoln Trust and Savings—Edward Hage- 
lin elected director. 

Kaspar State—Adolph Karpen and William 
C. Schreiber elected directors. 

Capital State Savings—Curt Teich elected 
director. 

Foreman Brothers Banking—Alfred_ K. 
Foreman and Gerhard Foreman elected vice- 
presidents and directors. 

National Bank of Republic—Oscar H. Swan 
elected vice-president and William C. Free- 
man elected assistant vice-president. 

University ‘State—Lee A. King elected 
cashier. 

Union Bank—Henry G. Hart elected di- 
rector. 

Sheridan Trust and Savings—Henry G. 
Saal elected director. 

Interstate National—Claude Collins elected 
director. 

Second Northwestern State—A. J. Kowal- 
ski, Jr., elected director. 

Market Trust and Savings—Frank A. Hecht 
elected director. 

Northwestern Trust and Savings—F. G. 
Heuchling elected vice-president; A. J. Ko- 
walski. Jr., elected director. 

West Town State—Robert R. McCormick 
and Mathias Wengler elected directors. 

Chicago Title and Trust—Charles L. Bart- 
lett elected vice-president; Sherman C. 
Spitzer elected vice-president; Henry J. Tans- 
ley elected secretary. 

Mechanics and Traders State—Warrington 
D. McEvoy elected secretary. 

State Bank of West Pullman—H. N. Wal- 
lace elected director; Dr. G. H. Hovnanian 
elected vice-president. 

West Side National—Charles W. Silver 
elected director. 

Hamilton State—First election: Charles 
E. Kanaley chosen president; Roy P. Roberts, 
vice-president and cashier. The directors are 
Messrs. Kanalev and Roberts. Emil W. Carl- 
son, Byron V. Kanaley, Donald R. Wegg, Ed- 
ward H. Bagley, C. J. Guderyahn, F. W. 
Cooper, Otto Heuer, and Charles E. Kanaley. 

Harris Trust and Savings—George P. 
Hoover resigned as vice-president and was 
elected chairman of the executive committee. 

Halsted Street State—John E. Traeger 
elected director; Henry Kloese_ elected 
cashier. 

Security—A. E. Suter elected vice-presi- 
dent; J. M. Lenz elected director; N. B. Col- 
lins elected cashier. 

Second Security—J. M. Lenz elected di- 
rector. 

Ogden Avenue State—Frank xX. Ryd- 
zewski and Fred C. Dierking elected directors. 

Stockmen’s Trust and Savings—Michael K. 
Sheridan elected director. 

Southwest Trust and Savings—Charles P. 
MeNellis elected director. 

United State—Carl Lundberg elected presi- 
dent to succeed Simon Heck, resigned; 
Frank <A. Putnam elected director and 
cashier. 

Jefferson Park National—Fred H. Esdohr 
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elected president to succeed George M. 
Hayes, R. D. Andrews elected cashier. 
First National of Englewood—S. H. Noble 
elected director. 
Drovers Trust and Savings—Fred N. Mer- 
cer and Murray M. Otstott elected directors. 
West Side National—T. . Silver and 
James Ford elected directors; Frank J. Mc- 
Cable appointed secretary. 
Mutual National—J. L. 
director. 


Thompson elected 


THE MERCHANTS LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company of Chicago, 
Hil., at December 31, 1920, showed resources 
of $147,140,391.18. The surplus is $10,000,000 ; 
undivided profits, $1,017,112.62, and deposits, 
$92,127,061.99. 


CONDITION OF OHIO BANKS 


Resources of the 767 banking institutions 
subject to state supervision, as shown by 
returns made to the Superintendent of 
Banks under his call for a report of con- 
dition at the close of business December 
31, 1920, totalled $1,518,679,471, exceeding 
by more than $231,000,000 the aggregate 
resources of these institutions at the cor- 
responding time of the preceding year. 

This growth, augmented to a certain de- 
gree by the absorption during the year of 
several national banks by state banks, estab- 
lishes a new high level in Ohio banking his- 
tory and places the state fifth among the 
commonwealths of the Union in banking re- 
sources. New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois are the only states now 
leading Ohio in such resources. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


The growth in deposits of the Cleveland 
Trust Company during the past twelve years 
is shown in the following table: 


December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 


- $21,149,728.45 
30,131,159.27 
56,517,598.35 
84,617,245.62 
103,346,055.28 

Total resources on December 31, 1920, 


were $120,152,453.16. 


I. W. BAKER JOINS FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


I. Webster Baker, advertising manager of 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, has resigned to join the or- 
ganization of William Elliott Graves, finan- 
cial advertising agency of Grand Rapids and 
Chicago. 


Beginning March 1, Mr. Baker will direct 
the planning and production of all copy for 
the agency’s many bank clients throughout 
the United States. He will be located tem- 
porarily in Grand Rapids, where the organ- 
ization has its printing and publishing con- 
nections; but within the year he will have 
permanent offices in Chicago. 

He has been with the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company six years, and head of 
the advertising department the past three 
years. Under his direction the advertising 


I. WEBSTER BAKER 


has attracted wide attention, bring in much 
new business and calling forth favorable 
comment in Cleveland and other banking 
centers. He introduced the hand-painted 
colored poster as an effective factor in bank 
publicity, and he developed an extensive ad- 
vertising service which is released without 
charge to customer banks. Many distinctive 
and resultful booklets and brochures adver- 
tising various banking services have been 
planned and written by him. 

He is one of the five men on the com- 
mittee on publicity which is now conducting 
a nation-wide campaign for the trust com- 
pany division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. This publicity in leading weekly 
and monthly magazines will educate millions 
of people regarding the useful functions of 
trust companies and will ultimately increase 
the business of the 700 member banks par- 
ticipating in the campaign. 





There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 


Ist: 


When you have surplus 
funds 


2nd: When you haven’t 


When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 


to deposit. 


Our invested capital for your protection 


is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 


When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources.are over $95,000,000 
—and making loans is part of our business. 


The National Bank of Commerce 








ANOTHER CLEVELAND BANK 
MERGER 


Negotiations have been completed for the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland to take over the National Com- 
mercial Bank. The merger will give Cleve- 
land its third financial institution with up- 
wards of $100,000,000 in resources. The Na- 
tional Commercial is one of the oldest banks 
in the city, its original charter dating from 
1864. Stockholders of the National Com- 
mercial Bank will meet February 24, and 
those of the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, February 28, to ratify the merger. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, CLEVE- 


LAND 


At the close of business on January 18, 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had total resources of $310,743,615.70. 
This company is a consolidation of the fol- 
lowing six Cleveland institutions: The Citi- 
zens Savings and Trust Company, The First 
National Bank, The Union Commerce Na- 
tional Bank, The First Trust and Savings 
Company, The Broadway Savings and Trust 


Company and the Woodland Avenue Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. The complete 
statement follows: 


RESOURCES 
$235,839,226.77 
Secured Advances 
Estates 
United States 
Certificates 
Cash and Due from 
from Federal 


318,466.42 


5,732,474.04 
24,222,726.82 


25,048,511.26 


Banks.. 
Reserve 


Real Estate and Buildings..... 
Other Resources 
Overdrafts 
Commercial 
Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability on 
ceptances 


Ac- 


$310,743,615.7 


Deposits $226,474,696. 
United States 
Deposits 
Bills Payable and Rediscounts 
Unused Letters of Credit 
Acceptances Executed for Cus- 
tomers 
United States Bond Account 
Other Liabilities 
Unearned Discount 
esti 


613,461.92 
36,762,539.50 
3,274,845.62 


6,554,501.24 
1,502,150.00 
995,400.00 


676,197.64 
33,000,000.00 


and ‘Surplus.. 
889,823.64 


Dautvtded Profits 


$310,743,615.70 
359 
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Cc. E. SULLIVAN HEADS CLEVELAND 
BANK 


Colonel J. J. Sullivan has been chosen 
chairman of the board of directors of Cen- 
tral National Bank Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. W. Oglebay, a vice-president, was 
elected to chairmanship of the trust com- 
mittee, while C. E. Sullivan was elected 
president. 

The newly elected president was president 
of the Superior Savings and Trust Com- 
pany until its consolidation with the Cen- 
tral National Bank, January 1. He then 
retained office as vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank. All other members of the 
official staff were re-elected to office. 

Colonel Sullivan, founder of both the Cen- 
tral and Superior banks, thirty-one and fif- 
teen years ago respectively, has been ac- 
tively identified with banking in Cleveland 
since he entered the financial field. This 
was when he became an examiner of national 
banks. He was one of the leaders in the 
movement to bring the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s fourth district headquarters to Cleve- 
land; and also founder of the Bankers Club 
of Cleveland. He also has served in several 
official capacities with the American Bankers 
Association. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
Mo., all officers were re-elected, and James 
M. McCleave was added to the official staff 
in the capacity of assistant cashier. No new 
directors were elected. 


PAUL O. DAUDT MADE ASSISTANT 


CASHIER 


Paul O. Daudt, manager of the transit 
department of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis, Mo., has been made an 
assistant cashier. E. G. Kehde was elected 
to the official position of auditor. These 
promotions reflect not only the high regard 
in which Messrs. Daudt and Kehde are held 
by the management of the bank, but, like- 
wise, the importance which the transit and 
auditing departments play in the affairs of 
the modern financial institution. 

There were no other changes in the list 
of officers and directors of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 
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N. T. WAGNER ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF ST. LOUIS BANK 


Natt T. Wagner, who was _ recently 
elected director and vice-president of the 
Mortgage Trust Company and director of 
the Mortgage Guarantee Company, went to 
St. Louis two years ago, immediately upon 
his retirement from the U. S. Army service, 
to take charge of the new bond department 
of the old Third National Bank, which was 
organized at that time. Mr. Wagner is a na- 


NATT T. WAGNER 


Director and Vice-President Mortgage Trust 
Company of St. Louis 


tive of North Carolina, was educated at the 
University of North Carolina, and was in 
charge of the bond department of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of Denver, Colo., when 
he entered the service at the beginning of 
the late war. Since the consolidation of 
the Third National Bank with the St. Louis 
Union Bank and the Mechanics-American 
National Bank. Mr. Wagner has held the 
position as manager of the bond department 
of the First National Bank. Under the 
affiliation of the Mortgage Trust Company 
with the First National Bank, Mr. Wagner 
will continue as manager of the bank’s bond 
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department while occupying the position as 
vice-president and member of the board in 
the Mortgage Trust Company. 


MARVIN HOLDERNESS PRESENTED 
WITH CUP 


Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, was 
presented with the Melville L. Wilkinson 
Cup by the St. Louis Advertising Club on 
January 21, at a special dinner given by 


A Bank of 


Confidence 


The most valuable 
asset of this bank is 
the sincere confi- 
dence of the many 
business houses, 
banks, and _ individ- 
uals who comprise 
our clientele, and 
this confidence is 
based on service 
rendered. At the 
present time, partic- 
ularly, our patrons 
are profiting by this 
faith. They find in 
the counsel, guid- 
ance, and practical 
co-operation of this 
powerful institution, 
an anchor amply 
strong for their busi- 





Melville L. Wilkinson Cup presented to Marvin E. ness ship. 
Holderness, Vice-President First National 


Bank in St. Louis Capital and Surplus 
the club to the national advertising com- $15,000, 000.00 


mission of the Associated Advertising Clubs 


of the World and the board of directors Total Resources 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Association 


which met in St. Louis on that day. $170,000,000. 00 


For several years M. L. Wilkinson, presi- 
dent of Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Dry Goods Company, has offered a cup to 
the member who has been most successful 
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in helping materially to make the vigilance 
work of the club a success. Mr. Holderness 
was president of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club during the year of 1920. 

The following inscription appears on the 
cup: “For outstanding work in Vigilance 
as applied to Truth-in-Advertising.” 


FIDELITY 
TRUST 


NATIONAL BANK AND 
COMPANY OF KANSAS 
CITY CHANGES 


In the January election at the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Albert H. Smith, assistant 
cashier, was advanced to the position of 
cashier, to fill the vacancy made by the 
resignation of J. F. Meade, former cashier. 

Mr. Smith, although still young in years, 
has had an extensive banking experience in 
Kansas City; in fact, his entire business life 





J. C. WILLIAMS 


Vice-President Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


has been spent in Kansas City banking in- 
stitutions. 

He began as a boy with the Union Na- 
tional Bank, then located in the Sheidley 
Building, and during his twenty years in 
Kansas City banks his business association 
has been with practically the same bankers. 
When the Union National Bank consolidated 
with the National Bank of Commerce, Mr. 
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Smith remained with F. P. Neal and assisted 
him in the organization of the Southwest 
National Bank. Tater that institution con- 
solidated with the National Bank of Com- 





ALBERT H. SMITH 


Cashier Fidelity National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. 


merce under the name of Southwest National 
Bank of Commerce. 

When the National City Bank of Kansas 
City was begun, he helped with its organiza- 
tion and became an assistant cashier with it. 
When the merger between that organization 
and the Fidelity Trust Company was ef- 
fected as the Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust Company, he became an assistant 
cashier of the latter. Thus all of the changes 
he has heretofore made have been because 
of mergers and like changes in institutions 
with which he was at the time connected. 
Mr. Smith, because of his excellent practi- 
cal knowledge of banking and especial fa- 
miliarity with local financial conditions, is 
unusually well qualified for the important 
post to which he has been advanced. 

J. C. Williams was advanced from the po- 
sition of assistant cashier to a vice-presi- 
dency at the January election of the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust Company. His 
particular activity will, as heretofore, be the 
out-of-town bank department, with increased 
responsibility therein. 

Mr. Williams had his start in a banking 
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career in 1912, when he began as a collector 
for the Bank of Commerce of Springfield, 
Mo. He made rapid advancement and was 
elected assistant cashier in 1914; cashier in 
1916, and vice-president in 1917. 

After his discharge from the army in 
January, 1919, he came to Kansas City as 
assistant cashier of the National City Bank, 
going upon the official staff of the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust Company as as- 
sistant cashier at the time of the merger 
of the National City Bank with the Fidelity 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Williams has become well acquainted 
with the bankers of the Southwest through 
his faithful and regular attendance at bank- 
ers’ conventions in Kansas City’s territory. 


BANK OF COMMERCE TAKES OVER 
VAULTS OF MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis recently took over direct management 
and control of the safe deposit vaults and 
boxes which heretofore have been held under 
a lease by the Mortgage Trust Company. 

The vaults are in the bank’s building at 
the corner of Broadway and Pine Street, 
known as the Federal Reserve Bank Build- 
ing. According to officials of the bank, the 
main vault is the largest single vault in the 
United States. 

The vault contains 8,700 steel boxes. It 
is planned eventually to increase this num- 
ber to 30,000. The vault measures 63 by 28 
feet inside and the ceiling and walls are 
lined with three-inch drill-proof chrome steel 
plates. It rests on a concrete foundation 
ten feet deep and is surrounded by walls 
and a top of twenty-four inches of steel re- 
enforced concrete. The outside doors of this 
vault are fifteen inches thick and each weighs 
twenty tons. The vault is absolutely fire- 
proof, water-proof and water tight. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 


The statement of December 29, 1920, of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
Mo., shows no rediscounts or bills payable, 
a remarkable showing for these days. The 
total resources are $83,483,928.62; deposits, 
$61,810,112.81, and surplus and profits of 
$5,339,181.71. 


WORKERS SAVING 
MONEY 


The statement of the Peoples Stock Yards 
State Bank of ‘Chicago, Ill., shows that the 
workers in the Union Stock Yards are in- 


“YARDS” 
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BANK; GBT $30,000 


Extract from the 
New York Herald, February 2, 1921 


BOYS HOLD UP 14 IN 


Batter In Doors of Chicago In- 
stitution as Rush. Hour 
Crowds Pass. 


ESCAPE IN MOTOR CAR 


Each of Five Youths Held Two 
Guns, Overpowering Bank 
Employees. 


Special Despatch to! Tie New York Huaarp. 

Cuicaoo, Feb. 1—Seven “two-gun” 
bandits, most of them in their teens, 
kicked down the front doors of the 
Kenwood Trust and Savings Bank 
early to-day in view of a rush hour 
crowd, overpowered five men offictals 
and ‘nine women clerks and looted a 
teller’s cage of more than $30,000. 

Without firing a shot they backed 
out of the bank in perfect order and 


at the éntrance. Before ‘any. are of 


escaped in an automobile they had left | t 
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This Hold-up would 
have been Impossible 
if THE Kenwoop Bank 
had been Equipped 


with Our 


BULLET 


PROOF GLASS and 
OTHER PROTEC- 
TIVE APPLIANCES 


For Estimates Address : 


BANKERS PROTECTIVE 
APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


5 Columbus Circle 
New York City 

















ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORE 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








creasing their savings balances with remark- 
able steadiness; a condition that is the 
strongest possible indication of fundamental 
soundness in the industrial situation in 
Chicago. 

Over the holiday season, or in the thirty- 
nine business days between the call on No- 
vember 15 and the last, on January 8, 1920, 
savings deposits in that bank increased $944,- 
000, or nearly 10 per cent. of the banks 








Be a Winner 


Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


The subscriber who holds his bonds 
will not lose a dollar. 


Market fluctuations do not change 
the intrinsic value of Uncle Sam’s 
securities or affect his interest pay- 
ments. 


|Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 


—backed by the nation’s strength 
—are the world’s premier invest- 
ment. 


Buy All You Can Afford 


at current advantageous market 
prices. 


Government Loan Organization 


120 Broadway New York 











total savings deposits; and in the period 
preceding, from September 8 to November 
15, 1920, the increase was $671,000, a show- 
ing equaled by very few banks anywhere 
in the city. 


CONDITION OF LIVE STOCK NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF OMAHA 

The report of the condition of the Live 
Stock National Bank of Omaha, Neb., at 
the close of business December 29, 1920, 
showed resources of $9,091,152.77. The de- 
posits are $6,364,089.87; surplus, $250,000, 
and undivided profits, $69,890.69. 


FIRST WISCONSIN INSTITUTIONS OF 
MILWAUKEE 


At the annual meetings of the First Wis- 
consin institutions of Milwaukee, which in- 
clude the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company and the 
First Wisconsin Company, investment se- 
curities, officers and directors were re- 
elected. Charles M. Morris and Douglas 
McKey were added to the trust company 
directors, and E. R. Ormsby was appointed 
an assistant cashier of the bank. Oliver C. 
Fuller is president of all three institutions. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 

The statement of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., showed 
resources at December 29, 1920, of $70,345,- 
024.34; surplus, $2,000,000; undivided profits, 
$1,464,220.12, and deposits of $46,651,726.23. 
The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, 
which is affiliated with the former bank, 
had resources of $9,227,274.38. The surplus 
is $800,000; undivided profits, $252,657.35, 
and deposits of $7,093,245.32. The combined 
resources of the two institutions amount to 
$79,572,298.72. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet Sostanp 


ORE progress in improving financial 
conditions was recorded the past 
month in the Western states than in any 
other month of the crop year which opened 
last July. Business in general improved 
only slightly, if at all, being affected by 
the reduced purchasing power of farmers 
and laborers. Abnormal weather was also 
unfavorable to general business. So far as 
sentiment is concerned, the cities of the 
Western states witnessed a turn for the bet- 
ter, but there was little change in the grain, 
live stock and cotton-growing districts. 
Wheat contributed more toward the re- 
laxation of the strain in money than any 
other commodity. It is a noteworthy fact 
that Kansas City received more wheat in 
January than in any other month of the 
present crop year, the arrivals exceeding 
even those of last July and August. The 
winter wheat states never before marketed 
so much wheat in January. In the spring 
wheat states, too, there was an increased 
and comparatively heavy movement. The 
grain was sold by farmers who, it appears, 
have become reconciled to the lower market. 
Happily, a large demand from Europe per- 
mitted the prompt absorption of the offer- 
ings, thereby avoiding accumulations at the 
terminals receiving wheat. The limited pur- 
chasing power of domestic distributors re- 
stricted competition and resulted in a reced- 
ing market in the face of the large export 
business. Argentine loomed more and more 
as a serious competitor with her new wheat 
crop, and there are now indications of some 
contraction in European buying in the 
United States. 
As the Western states last year produced 
a heavy crop of corn and other feedstuffs, 
bankers had hoped that the sale of these 
products would add materially to the liquid- 
ating ability of farmers. However, bankers 
have been disappointed in this hope. The 
demand for corn is very light at the lowest 
prices since 1913. Except for the facilities 
of the future market, which is being attacked 


by a few legislators at Washington, it is 
doubtful if the corn that is being sold could 
be disposed of by producers. Speculators 
are buying corn futures, while elevator oper- 
ators are finding it profitable to acquire the 
cash grain, which is at a discount under the 
speculative market, and hedge with sales 
of the futures. Thus, the future market is 
the principal outlet for marketings of corn 
by farmers. This does not speak well for 
the condition of the corn trade so far as 
the price outlook is concerned. Oats, hay, 
cottonseed and linseed feed products are 
also depressed, with prices extremely low. 
However, the super-abundance of feeds, to- 
gether with the mildness of the winter, pre- 
vented at least the drain on banks of past 
winters. In recent years large areas of the 
West have found it necessary to borrow 
heavily to finance purchases of feedstuffs to 
maintain live stock. Such borrowing is ab- 
sent this winter, for which bankers are 
thankful. 

More discouragement is manifest over the 
live stock industry than at any other time 
since the close of the European war. Fur- 
ther declines have been recorded in cattle, 
sheep, horses and mules, while hogs have 
held about steady. Cattle are at the lowest 
prices since the early part of 1916. Sheep 
and lambs are at the lowest level since 1915. 
Feeders of cattle and sheep are suffering 
large losses, and the winter probably will 
close with scattered failures among the 
handlers of this stock. The sheep feeders 
of Colorado alone face a loss of between 
$3,000,000 and $5,000,000. It is not uncom- 
mon to find lambs which cost $13 per hun- 
dredweight in Colorado feedlots when thin 
selling after a long feeding period at only 
$10 at Kansas City, Omaha and Chicago. 
The cotton states are still out of the mule 
market, with the result that dealers are 
carrying animals on feed with almost no 
hope of any outlet this season, even at de- 
clines of $100 to $125 a head from the prices 
which they paid more than six months ago. 
This reflects the reduced purchasing power 
of the South. The trade in meat animals 
is affected by unemployment at industrial 
centers and the apparent refusal of retailers 
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to mark their prices down to correspond to 
the changes in wholesale quotations. It is 
fortunate for feeders that credit was re- 
stricted last fall, as the current supplies of 
fat cattle in particular are in excess of the 
demands of the trade. Spring transactions 
in preparation for summer grazing are ex- 
pected to be small, as almost no deals have 
thus far’ been consummated. Bankers are 
feeling the weakness in live stock markets 
through slower liquidation of loans by those 
engaged in feeding and breeding operations. 

Plans are being made by farmers for 
spring seeding, but cautiousness is generally 
apparent. Implement distributors are mak- 
ing very small sales, owing in part to the 
fact that their prices have been only frac- 
tionally reduced in the face of the sensa- 
tional drop in the markets for farm prod- 
ucts. It is already clear that the wages of 
farm laborers will be lowered. Range in- 
terests who have been hit by the depression 
in live stock and wool are also cutting 
wages. With the possible exception of cot- 
ton in Oklahoma, the areas sown to crops 
are hardly likely to be sharply reduced. If 
the present excellent condition of winter 
wheat is maintained, there will be a mini- 

;mum of abandonment of the area sown to 
that crop last fall. The winter wheat plant 
is so promising that selling of the old crop 
is being encouraged among farmers. 

In mercantile lines it is noticeable that 
those dealing with the classes not directly 
related to farm and live stock activities are 
freer buyers than the agricultural interests. 
The cities of the Western states which rank 
high as markets for farm and live stock 
products are experiencing less unemploy- 
ment than industrial centers and _~ small 
towns on account of the fact that a large 
portion of their population is engaged in 
the sale of the consignments of grain and 
live stock coming from farms and feedlots. 
Retail trade in general is quiet. The mail 
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, mortgage bankers. 


banks, 


order houses are obtaining so little rural 
business that they are active in offering their 
wares to buyers in cities in competition with 
established department stores. 

Oil prices underwent general declines, but 
the petroleum industry is still weak, pointing 
to further recessions. Refineries are reduc- 
ing purchases at the lower prices, thereby 
forcing suspension of crude production and 
halting many drilling operations. Normal 
gasoline accumulations are not being made 
by refiners. Copper, lead, zinc and coal min- 
ing activities have slackened further, es- 
pecially in the case of coal. Lumber is 
slightly more active, but prices are little 
changed. The supply of railroad equipment 
exceeds the demand. Agitation for lower 
freight rates persists. 

Banks are not yet in a position which 
makes them feel that they are ready for 
spring demands for credit. An uncertain 
element in this connection is the approach 
of the annual March | settlements. Returns 
from crops have been so small that many 
farmers probably will find borrowing neces- 
sary to meet commitments. Large reserves 
of crops are still available for liquidation, 
but it is already evident that many loans 
will not be retired until the proceeds of 
another harvest become available. 

A careful analysis of the credit situation 
of the Western states would undoubtedly re- 
veal that a liberal share of the improvement 
noted by bankers is the result of the record 
volume of business being enjoyed by farm 
Many farmers are re- 
sorting to the farm mortgage loan market 
to obtain long-time funds to finance current 
expenses and also to retire notes at their 
The scarcity of short-time funds is 
even prompting some farmers and ranch- 
men, to. place mortgages against their land 
for periods of five or more years to raise 
money for the purchase of cattle. The East 
is a good buyer of farm mortgage paper, 
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but is taking live stock loans in very limited 
volume even at 8 per cent. 

It cannot be said of the Western states 
that they are on a strike in markets. Re- 
tail and wholesale trade, for example, is 
light either because there is an absence of 
the wherewithal for buying or because the 
merchants are asking prices not in line with 
the commodities the West produces. The 
state legislatures now in session are at- 
tempting far less radical legislation than 
feared last fall. One of the most radical 
measures proposed provides for the guaranty 
of all state bank deposits in Kansas. Estab- 
lished marketing organizations such as 
boards of trade and live stock exchanges 
are finding that, as the understanding of 
producers as to the causes of declines in 
prices becomes general, agitation for vision- 
ary schemes of distribution disappears. The 
losses of farmers who have been misled by 
organized campaigns to withhold crops for 
higher prices are contributing toward a 
growth of conservatism and a decline in 
discontent. 


& | 
GROWTH OF DENVER BANKS 


One year’s growth of the banks of Denver, 
Colo., based on the first and last calls of 


the comptroller of the currency, is shown 
by the following: 


At November 15, 1920: total deposits, $160,- 
877,653; total resources, $188,437,596; surplus 
and profits, $8,896,454; capital stock, $8,050,000. 

At February 5, 1920: total deposits, $145,- 
297,193; total resources, $167,972,972; surplus 
and profits, $7,174,833; capital stock, $7,700,000. 

Increase: total deposits, $15,580,460; total 
resources, $20,464,624; surplus and profits, 
$1,721,621; capital stock, $350,000. 


NEW BANK IN RANDELL, KANSAS 


The Randell National Bank of Randell, 
Kansas, has been organized with a capital 
of $25,000. The president is C. A. Crawford, 
and cashier, R. H. Parsons. 


NEW BANK FORMED IN NEW 
MEXICO 


The National Bank of Gallup, New Mex- 
ico, has been organized with a capital of 
$50,000. The president is F. B. Mapel, and 
the cashier, George W. Fowler. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK ORGANIZED 
IN OKARCHE, OKLA. 


The First National Bank of Okarche, 
Okla.,’ has been organized in that city with 
a capital of $25,000. The president is F. 
W. Wiedey, and cashier, Roy Wallace. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. Donnetitan 


N spite of a continued hesitancy in buy- 
ing, retailers during the past month have 
unloaded considerable stock, and although 
many wrote off considerable losses, yet a 
general foresight and preparedness for this 
inevitable turn discounted most of these in 
advance. The wholesale and jobbing trade 
is still quiet but the replenishing of depleted 
stocks by retailers should shortly afford 
better trading. Collections are reported fair 
to good. Considerable unemployment is in 
evidence on the Coast, many factories work- 
ing with reduced forces. 
Heavy rains, except in southern California 


and Arizona, have favored fall-sown grains. 


Movement of crops in the Pacific Northwest 
is about as restricted as ever but gradual 
improvement in conditions is expected as 
Spring approaches. Lumber shows an in- 
crease in operations, production being about 
65 per cent. below normal now. The wool 
market is also beginning to show some life 
and small quantities are being moved, al- 
though the greater percentage of this crop, 
as well as the cotton of southern California 
and Arizona, is still in the hands of the 
growers or held on consignment for them 
in the warehouses. 

Heavy, well-packed snowfalls in the moun- 
tains insure a plentiful supply for hydro- 
electric power and a prevention of the re- 
currence of a power shortage such as pre- 
vailed last year. 

Real estate is more active, building opera- 
tions for commercial purposes being in 
particular evidence. The speculative ele- 
ment is entirely absent, most transactions 
representing permanent investments. 

In view of the uncertain business outlook, 
investment demand has been remarkable. 
Besides participations in over a hundred 
million of large corporate issues several 
large Pacific Coast State and municipal 
issues have found a ready distribution. 

California State banks entered the year 
stronger in resources by $176,679,000 than 
when they faced 1920. During the past 
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twelve months they increased their capital, 
surplus and undivided profits over $35,000,- 
000; their loans by upwards of $150,000,000, 
and their bond investments by over $25,000,- 
000. Deposits gained over $146,000,000. 

Banks of California have been singled 
out as a possible source of revenue in the 
face of the necessity of the State’s raising 
an additional $15,000,000 through taxation. 
They are affected by a provision which will 
increase their taxes twenty-nine cents on 
each one hundred dollars of capital and sur- 
plus. The “corporation tax” measure, as it 
is called, passed the Senate but failed of 
passage in the Assembly, and now Governor 
Stephens in the Legislature recess, has gone 
before the people compaigning direct in 
favor of its passage. John S. Drum, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Co., and of 
the American Bankers Association, and 
Jesse B. McCargar, vice-president of the 
Crocker National Bank, and president of 
the California Bankers Association, person- 
ally plead the cause of the bankers before 
the legislature, and reminded the legisla- 
tors that the banks are being called upon 
to face a situation unparalleled in the 
world’s history and in which they would 
have to bear heavy burdens during several 
years of readjustment. 

Hawaii has had a most prosperous year, 
both in the sugar and the pineapple indus- 
tries. Naturally, this is reflected in the 
banks. Deposits of the three largest Hon- 
olulu banks increased 45 per cent. during 
the past year, and while it is reasonable 
to expect some shrinkage in deposits unless 
a higher price is obtained for sugar it will 
be nowhere in proportion to the increase as 
the growers are in good financial condition 
and able to weather a period of low prices. 


& 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MER- 
CANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


Stockholders at the first annual meeting 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco, Cal., since the merger of July, 
1920, re-elected the outgoing directors and 
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‘filled the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of S. Waldo Coleman by naming R. M 
Welch. 

On the election of officers, a number of 
promotions were announced. H. B. Hunter 
was made assistant vice-president; A. C. 
Truman, assistant secretary; Edward Dolch, 
assistant manager of the foreign exchange 
department; J. H. Clendening, superintend- 
ent of vaults at the main office, and J. B. 
Cook and H. L. Whipple, assistant super- 
intendents of vaults at the Savings Union 
branch. 

The bank reported a very prosperous year. 
Total deposits, as of December 31, 1920, 
were $61,484,786. 


CHANGES IN SEATTLE BANK 


The directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle made the ’ following 
changes in the personnel of the institution 
at the annual meeting. Robert S. Walker, 
who heretofore held the dual position of 
vice-president and cashier, was relieved of 
the cashiership by the promotion of I. W. 
Bedle from assistant cashier to cashier; E. 
W. Brownell was made assistant vice-presi- 
dent, and J. L. Platt was advanced to 
assistant cashier. 


LOS ANGELES BANK MAKES 
PROMOTIONS 


Terminating the most prosperous year the 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles, has had during its thirty years of 
steady growth, the bank enlarged its official 
staff in order to handle the ever-increasing 
amount of business. 

The first promotion was that of John 
Veenhuyzen as vice-president. Mr. Veen- 
huyzen, well known among bankers and law- 
yers of California, was born in Java, Dutch 
East Indies, and educated in Holland, where 
he graduated from the University of Agri- 
culture, and there attained the degree of 
Doctor of Agriculture, being the youngest 
graduate in the history of that institution 
to acquire this degree. In 1897 he came to 
America as a representative of a syndicate 
that was interested in beet sugar production, 
to study the industry, and being profoundly 
impressed with the wonderful opportunities 
offered by the United States, he promptly 
took out citizenship papers. During the first 
eight years in America he was engaged as 
chief chemist for the American Beet Sugar 
Company. He later studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. In 1904 he entered the 
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employ of the Guaranty Bank, where in 
1911 he became the head of the trust de- 
partment organized at that time, a position 
he still retains in addition to his new office 
of vice-president. 

E. B. Pentz, who has been with the Guar- 
anty Bank since 1917, was made assistant 
trust officer. Born in Iowa, Mr. Pentz came 
to California while still a boy, and has made 
that state his home, with the exception of 
four or five years which were spent in the 
state of Washington, during which time he 
attended high school. After graduating 
from high school he returned to Los An- 
geles, where he entered business, and after 
eleven years of service with the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company he became asso- 
ciated with the Guaranty Bank. 

Edward Everett was also promoted to the 
office of assistant trust officer. Before com- 
ing to the Guaranty Bank, Mr. Everett had 
practiced law for several years in Illinois 
and served with the Washington Title In- 
surance Company of Seattle and the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. 

Coleman Young was elected to the official 
staff of the Guaranty Bank as auditor. He 
has been connected with the bank since 1912. 

Howard N. Martin was officially elected 
manager of the bond department. Mr. Mar- 
tin has been at the head of the Guaranty 
bond department since its organization in 
October, 1919. 

In recognition of his services in a legal 
capacity for the bank, Ray F. Church was 
made counsel, also retaining his former title 
of trust officer which he received four years 
ago. 

At a meeting of all employees of the bank, 
Dr. M. N. Avery, president of the Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, spoke of the re- 
markable progress the institution had made 
during 1920, when over 20,000 new depositors 
were obtained and the net gain in deposits 
was $3,696,000. An Employees’ Profit Shar- 
ing Plan was inaugurated one year ago by 
the stockholders and board of directors of 
the bank under the leadership of Dr. Avery. 
Under this plan the employees were paid 
during 1920 over $120,000 in addition to 
their salaries. This bonus payment averaged 
about $725 for each employee who partici- 
pated. 


BANKERS CONVENTION TO BE IN 
LOS ANGELES 


G. E. Bowerman, executive manager of 
the American Bankers Association, has left 
New York for Los Angeles, California, to 
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make arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion of the bankers, which is to be held in 
that city in October. The bankers conven- 
tion is always one of the most important 
gatherings of the year, both with regard to 
attendance and the value to the business 
world of the convention’s opinions, and this 
year’s plans contemplate making the Los 
Angeles convention one of maximum useful- 
ness to the business of the country. Before 
going to Los Angeles, Mr. Bowerman will 
go to San Francisco to confer with John S. 
Drum, who is president of the association. 

All of the special trains running from cen- 
tral points for the comfort and convenience 
of the delegates and their families will make 
stops at places of unusual interest. 

Los Angeles considers itself fortunate in 
having secured this convention, and commit- 
tees are already at work there planning for 
the event. 


NEW BANK FOR SANTA ANA, CAL. 


The American National Bank of Santa 
Ana, California, has been recently organized 
with a capital of $200,000. The president is 
J. G. Mitchell, and cashier, John E. Ber- 
mann. 


BUREAU OF ECONOMICS CREATED 
IN CALIFORNIA 


The Bureau of Economics, created to 
make exhaustive studies of the economic re- 
quirements of California and to look into 
the financing and needs for adequate devel- 
opment of public service organizations, has 
been thoroughly financed and set up in 
Sacramento. The findings of this bureau 
will be placed from time to time before the 
banks and financial houses of the state. 

The newly created bureau has been as- 
sured the full support of the public service 
organizations of the state, which have agreed 
to throw open their books and statistical 
records for the furtherance of the proposed 
studies. 

D. M. Reynolds, of Pasadena, who be- 
comes the managing director of the bureau, 
thoroughly understands the methods for 
obtaining and disseminating information of 
this type. During the war he was in charge 
of this work for the United States Council 
of National Defense in Washington, and 
served the Council in the allocation of 
labor and materials to industry through- 
out the United States in the building up of 
the war machinery. He is still the repre- 
sentative of the Council of National Defense 
for the territory west of Chicago. 

Mr. Reynolds is thoroughly acquainted 


with California conditions, especially in con- 
nection with utility and transportation com- 
panies. At the present time he is director 
of research for the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


WILLIAM F. MORRISH TO BECOME 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


William F. Morrish, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Berkeley, California, 
has resigned, effective February 1, to be- 
come vice-president of the Security Savings 
Bank of San Francisco. 

Mr. Morrish, who is very well known to 
California bankers, has spent seventeen years 
in the service of the First National Bank, 
serving in all departments and successively 


WILLIAM F. MORRISH 


Vice-President Security Savings Bank of San 
Francisco, Cal. 


as assistant cashier, cashier, and vice-presi- 
dent. During this term of years he has seen 
the bank grow until it and its allied insti- 
tutions the Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company, have together over 35,000 
depositors and aggregate total resources of 
nearly $20,000,000. 

The Security Savings Bank recently in- 
creased its capital from $500,000 to $750,000. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE turn of the year finds a decidedly 

more hopeful tone in the financial and 
business situation throughout Canada, al- 
though there is considerable unemployment 
in the industrial centers and investigation 
indicates that there must be further adjust- 
ment in an extensive way in retail prices 
before they are in a line with deflated com- 
modity values. This promises to be at- 
tended by trade problems, but reports from 
all parts of Canada in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to branch bank managers 
by The Financial Post—to which about 800 
replies have been received—indicate that 


stocks are in good shape even though prices 
are being kept up, and that comparatively 
few failures are anticipated. 

That Canada is passing through the period 


of deflation without a crisis, despite her long 
participation in the war and attendant finan- 
cial burdens, and her large agricultural as- 
sets upon which a lower valuation must now 
be placed, is becoming more and more evi- 
dent as time passes. If prosperity did not 
attain the heights here that it did in some 
sections of the United States, it is quite 
apparent that there has not been the same 
sudden reaction and sacrifice of values in- 
dicated by reports from the large American 
centers. And the Canadian banks are given 
credit for being the dominating factor in 
maintaining stability. Their policy has been 
to bring about a gradual readjustment rather 
than drastic deflation. That they have been 
able to accomplish this is regarded as a 
tribute to the branch bank system. 
Canada’s banks, few in number, have hun- 
dreds of branches spread from coast to 
coast. The policy in one community is re- 
lated to a general policy applying to the 
whole country. The result is that no one 
community is boomed at the expense of an- 
other and there is a constant relationship 
between various far-separated districts as 
regards money supply. Then, through the 
Canadian Bankers Association, there are 
periodical conferences of the heads of the 
banks for discussion of general policy. By 


this means interest rates do not rule the 
supply and demand of money. They change 
but little. Money is either tight or easy, 
as the supply and demand fluctuates, but 
the control is one of expediency rather than 
of price. Thus, instead of business being 
inflated with dear money, the banks months 
ago started to curtail inflation by refusing 
loans for other than productive purposes at 
any price and by co-operative effort kept the 
situation pretty well in hand. 

The heavy strain came when the western 
wheat crop came on the market and it was 
found that there was small demand from 
overseas. This, coming at a time when it 
was expected to get at least 75,000,000 
bushels quickly to Europe and the money 
back into circulation, created a difficult situ- 
ation, but, as has been previously explained, 
the high rate of exchange and the demand 
for hard wheat in the United States pro- 
vided a solution. Since then many of the 
manufacturing industries have felt the shock 
of the readjustment storm and _ have 
weathered it successfully, and now it is 
largely a question of reaching a healthier 
level as between producer and consumer. A 
revival of business activity should result as 
soon as this basis of values can be reached. 

That the efficiency of the Canadian bank- 
ing system was clearly demonstrated in the 
manner in which the finances of the country 
were handled during a most trying period, 
and with practically no serious disturbances, 
was argued by C. A. Bogert, president of 
the Canadian Bankers Association, at the 
annual meeting of the Dominion Bank. In- 
stitutions with small capital and operating 
in restricted areas could not possibly carry 
on so successfully during times of stress, if 
compelled to employ their funds in the same 
area as that in which they were obtained. 
For instance, he pointed ovt that, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of money, the loans in 
the agricultural provinces of Alberta, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan had _ increased 
$90,000,000 during 1920. 

Mr. Bogert referred to the Fordney bill 
as vexatious and discouraging in its bearing 
upon the Canadian agricultural industry; he 
considered the policy ill-advised. It would 
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result in a decrease in Canada’s buying 
power in the United States. 

That the policy of the banks had been to 
have the readjustment of prices take place 
as gradually as possible, was emphasized by 
W. G. Gooderham, president of the Bank of 
Toronto, at the annual meeting. In the 
United States, pressure had taken a more 
vigorous form and there had been forced 
sales on a large scale as the result. 

Opposition to the establishment of a sys- 
tem of barter between nations, in order to 
develop international trade, was recorded at 
the annual meeting of the Banque d’Hoche- 
laga by General Manager Beaudry Leman. 
“Shall the world have been educated to the 
universal use of instruments of credit,” he 
asks, “only to revert to a system whereby 
machinery is exchanged against foodstuffs, 
wood against clothing, and clothing against 
fuel? Under existing conditions,” he added, 
“gold cannot fulfill its functions of settling 
international balances, and has a trying time 
in trying to prop up the fiduciary circula- 
tion in a large number of countries.” 

The importance and necessity of a re- 
adjustment of retailers’ prices to a basis of 
present values was emphasized by Sir Ed- 
mund Walker, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, at the bank’s annual 
meeting. He urged that all prices “whether 
of commodities or of labor” be reduced to 
a more reasonable basis; the effect of the 
world’s lower prices for farm products was 
already plain to all. And “when this re- 
adjustment has reached the retail shop, and 
a new basis of values has been generally 
accepted, a genuine prosperity will arise 
throughout the world in which we shall have 
a large share.” 

Sir Edmund intimated that if the United 
States puts a tariff barrier against Canadian 
products, then Canadian purchases in the 
United States would have to be curtailed 
accordingly. In dealing with the question 
of taxation he advocated a turnover tax of 
one per cent. on sales, and criticized the 
excess profits tax from an economic and 
business standpoint. 

The policy which the banks have been 
following in curtailing commercial credits 
was particularly emphasized in the bank 
statement issued in January. The reduction 
during December was more than $56,000,000; 
in November the contraction was $27,500,000, 
and in October there was a curtailment of 
$12,000,000. The result was a total reduc- 
tion from the high mark of $93,500,000. 
However, as such loans, which totalled 
$1,301,804,302, were still nearly $95,000,000 
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larger than at the corresponding time a year 
before, there are indications that further 
contraction is in order and that the banks 
have not been drastic in bringing about 
deflation. 

Current loans outside Canada expanded 
nearly $15,000,000 during December, and: 
foreign deposits were increased by $5,000,000. 
It should be pointed out, however, that total’ 
deposits outside Canada are just about 
double the $184,000,000 which has been 
loaned. The reduction of call loans outside 
Canada by $6,700,000 and the increase of 
Canadian call loans by $6,200,000 would seem 
to provide food for reflection on the part of 
students of international stock markets. 

Loans on government securities were cut 
down comparatively little, but advances from 
the government were reduced by over 
$17,000,000, which may be regarded as a 
healthy sign. At the same time municipal 
loans were reduced $9,500,000 and holdings 
of public securities by $5,500,000. A reduc- 
tion in circulation of $5,500,000, a reduction 
of Dominion notes held by $13,000,000, and 
increases of $9,500,000 and $13,000,000 in 
deposits in banks of the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries, respectively, were 
other interesting changes. 


& 


ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED NEW BANK 
BRANCHES OPENED IN 1920 


There was a gain of nearly 400 new bank 
branches in Canada in 1920—442 offices were 
opened and 54 were closed. This would 
seem to be a pretty effective reply to the 
argument that the consolidation of banks 
in Canada and supposed elimination of com- 
petition results in curtailed service to the 
public. Following are figures by months. 
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MANITOBA RURAL CREDITS ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE BANKS 


George Proutt, ex-member of the Mani- 
toba legislature, who is known as the 
“father” of the Rural Credits Associatiom 
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of that province, has recently been telling in 
the East of the “success” of the venture. 
Regarding the relations of the association 
with the banks—relations which have to a 
large extent been severed because of dif- 
ferent opinions as to the interest rate to 
be paid for funds—he has been checked up 
by C. A. Bogert, president of the Canadian 
Bankers Association. Mr. Bogert calls at- 
tention to Mr. Proutt’s statement that “the 
banks refused to grant the loans at 7 per 
cent., but that the government now was 
operating the act and financing the loans 
successfully” and continues: 

“The facts are that under the Rural 
Credits Act of Manitoba members of Rural 
Credit societies are to obtain loans from the 
banks, if the banks see fit to lend, at a 7 
per cent. interest rate, but the banks are, 
by the act, obliged to return one-seventh of 
the interest collected to the society of which 
the borrower is a member, the net rate to 
the lending bank being thus 6 per cent. per 
annum, not 7 per cent. as your report would 
indicate. 

“For three years, beginning with 1917, the 
banks, being anxious to assist in the move- 
ment, made loans on this basis, though ob- 
jecting to the rate received for money lent 
being fixed by statute at 6 per cent. In 
1920, when even Provincial Government 
credit for public loans was on a higher basis 
than 6 per cent., the banks again objected 
to the fixed statutory 6 per cent. rate, but 
said they would lend again to members of 
the Rural Credit societies during 1920 on 
the 6 per cent. return to them if the govern- 
ment would undertake to repeal the clause 
in the act fixing the net rate to the banks 


at 6 per cent., thus leaving the rate for 
the future, as in all other lending transac- 
tions, to be settled from time to time at 
what the fair value of money might be. This 
the government refused to do, and instead 
passed legislation enabling the government 
to take money on deposit for the purpose of 
financing the members of the Rural Credit 
societies.” 


CHANGES IN NATIONAL FINANCING 
INDICATED IN DOMINION 
BANK REPORT 


Important changes in the accounts of the 
Dominion Bank, as the result of financial 
relations with the government, are indicated 
in the annual report. The holdings of Do- 
minion Government securities by the bank 
were reduced by nearly $3,700,000 during 
the year, this being accompanied by an in- 
crease in the bank’s obligations to the gov- 
ernment of $2,000,000. Liquid position was 
maintained largely by increasing holdings of 
Dominion notes by over $2,200,000. Loans 
on public securities were reduced by over 
$3,375,000, call loans in Canada by $1,700,000 
and current loans outside Canada by over 
$500,000, so that while total assets were re- 
duced by 34,241,826 a substantial increase in 
current loans in Canada was enabled. 

Funds in the hands of the bank in the 
shape of deposits were considerably reduced, 
there being a decline of over $17,000,000 in 
demand deposits as the result of the with- 
drawal by the Dominion Government of the 
proceeds of the last Victory Loan. At the 
same time there was, however, a very grati- 
fying increase of over $10,500,000 in interest 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address. “‘Bankoh”’ 
Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided $2,223,000 
Total Resources............. 20,048,000 
Cc. H. Cooke, Pres. 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Cashi > 
ent of Letters of Credit through 
close connections on each Island, collectéons 
promptly executed. 














bearing deposits. Following are comparative 
figures from the balance sheet: 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE LIQUID 
ASSETS 


1920 
Specie -$ 2,092,477 $ 
Dom. notes 18,052,783 


Note cr. 
ep. 309,575 
Notes, bk. 1,104,306 
Call loans, 
5,139,899 


1919 Change 


1,980,843+-$ 111,634 
15,843,726-+ 2,209,057 


304,500 + 5,075 
1,170,383— 66,077 
4,698,984-+ 440,915 

3,858— 2,853 
1,988,043— 107, 031 
8,790,080— 3,683,922 
6,816,287 + 713,747 
4,100,000— 100,000 


abroad 
Bank bal. 

Do., ab’d. 
Gov. secs. 
Cheques 5s 
Gold res. 4, 000, 000 


OTHER ASSETS 


-$ 9,956,981 $ 13,334,526—$3,377,545 

,996,115— 185,435 

9,352,534— 1,706,114 

65, 396, 249+ 820,697 
4 


Pub. sec... 
Other sec. 1,810,680 
Call loans 7,646,420 
Current 66,216,946 
Elsewhere 523,396 527,093 
Over debts 80,914 6,347 
Lets. of cr. i, 168, 405+ 655,067 
Real estate 5,469— 60 
Mortgages 22,681— 3,354 
Premises 5,407,180+ 224,274 
Other Assets "330, 845 + 330,845 


Tot. assets $139,263,093 $143,504,919—$4,241,821 





LIABILITIES TO PUBLIC 


Circulation $ 9,159,886 $ 9,525,809—$ 365,923 
Dem. depos. 20,051,817 37,088,400—17,036,583 
Savings 84,889,440 74, 325, 657 +- 10,563,783 
Due banks ‘ 878,911— 72,194 
Due else. 973,956— 59,839 
Acceptances 1,168,405+ 655,067 
Bills pay. 197,533— 130,429 


Due Dom. 
4 7,000,000 5,000,000+ 2,000,000 
liab. 640,401 606,451 + 33,950 


$125,352,954 $129,765,122—$4,412,168 


Govt 
Other 





TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Capital .-$ 6,000,000 $ 6,000,000 $ 
Reserve 0 7,000,000 


Dividends ’ 

Balance 669, 218 495,709 + 173, 509 
$ 18,910,139 $ 13,739,798+$ 170,341 

Total lab. $139,268,098 $148,504,919—$4,241,826 








Profits of $1,847,011 compared with 
$1,256,053 in 1919 and $1,169,798 in 1918. 
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After making allowances for dividends, 
taxes, etc., $200,000 was written off the 
premises account and the balance carried 
forward increased the surplus of profits from 
$495,707 to $669,218. Following are features 
of the earnings’ record for the past eight 
years: 


% on 7% on 

Profits Div. Cap. Invest. 
$1,308,511 
1,229,703 
1,146,498 
1,065,062 
947.615 
848,741 
925,364 
950,402 


bo DO be be bo DO DS bo 

oe 
NVASNNrLCL© 
me OR ODMH a) 


a 


fo 
bo bo 


7On shareholders’ funds—capital, reserve 
and balance brought forward at the beginning 
of year. 

*War tax on circulation not deducted. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Net profits of this bank for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1920, were $2,327,422.44, 
to which should be added $704,172.88 carried 
forward from the last year, making a total 
of $3,031,595.32, which was appropriated as 
follows: 


Dividends for year at 16 per cent.$1,552,000.00 
War tax on circulation to De- 
cember 31, 1920 97,000.00 
Contribution to Officers’ Pension 
Fund 100,000.00 
Written off Bank Premises 
count 
Balance carried forward Decem- 
ber 31, 1920 


300,000.00 
982,595.32 
$3,031,595.32 


The general statement as at December 31, 
1920, is shown on the opposite page. 

The New York agency of this bank is at 
52 Wall Street and is in charge of H. F. 
Patterson and F. W. Murray. The Chicago 
office is at 105 West Monroe Street, in charge 
of W. H. Davies, and the Boston office is 
in the Sears Building, in charge of W. 
Caldwell. 
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LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock paid in 
Reserve Fund 


Balance of Profits, as per Profit and Loss Account 


Dividends declared and unpaid 


Notes of the Bank in circulation 

Deposits not bearing interest 

Deposits bearing interest, 
to dat 


Balances due to other Banks in Canada 


$9,700,000.00 

18,000,000.00 

982,595.32 

390,834.34 
$29,073,429.66 
21,004,637.58 


including interest accrued 





205.750.482.84 
1,317,462.85 


Balances due to Banks and Banking Correspondents in the United 


Kingdom 


141,631.74 


Balances due to Banks and Banking Correspondents elsewhere than 


in Canada and the United Kingdom 
Bills Payable 


Acceptances under Letters of Credit 


Cheques on other Banks 
Balances due by other Banks in Canada 


Balances due by Banks and Banking Correspondents in the United Kingdom. . 


1,606,231.41 

409,728.90 
209,225,537.74 
1,405,415.88 


$239.704.383.28 


$13,002,785.77 
21,126,075.25 
3,469,230.40 
10,190,089.83 
350,000.00 
3,873,992.57 


Balances due by Banks and Banking Correspondents elsewhere than in Canada 


and the United Kingdom 


Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves 


Dominion and Provincial Government securities, not exceeding market value.... 


2,998,271.44 


55,010,445.26 
12,750,000.00 
13,343,226.81 


Canadian municipal securities and British, Foreign and Colonial public securities 


other than Canadian, not exceeding market value 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value.... 
Demand loans in Canada secured by grain and other staple commodities 
Call and demand loans elsewhere than in Canada 


Call and demand loans in Canada secured by bonds, debentures and stocks 


Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the purposes of the circulation fund.. 


Loans to governments and municipalities 


Other current loans and discounts in Canada (less rebate of interest) 


20,232,222.20 

3,419,407.14 
15,183,998.73 
16,528,512.76 


136,467,812.90 
6,012,415.09 


$142,480,227.99 
492,822.75 
2,445,219.06 
73,103,489.00 


Other eurrent loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada (less rebate of 


interest) 


Liabilities of customers under Letters of Credit, as per contra 
Overdue debts, estimated loss provided for 
Bank Premises at not more than cost, less amounts written off 


Real Estate other than Bank Premises 


13,942,283.10 
1,405,415.88 
107,295.82 
5,202,069.08 
133,908.23 
391,652.37 


$239,704,383.28 


A Brazilian-American Chamber of 
Commerce 


ON November 19, 1920, a meeting of 

representatives of various firms and 
bankers of New York was called at the 
rooms of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce to discuss the financial and 
commercial difficulties that had arisen 
between commercial firms of the United 
States and of Brazil. At that meeting 


it was decided that there should be in 
New York some organization capable of 
discussing commercial questions between 
Brazilian and American firms which 
would be qualified to take steps to rem- 
edy conditions such as those that exist 
to-day. 

For this purpose a committee was 
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appointed to discuss ways and means of 
forming such an organization, and this 
committee went into session on Novem- 
ber 22, 1920, at which meeting a sub- 
committee was appointed to organize 
and place in operation in this city a 
Brazilian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The latter committee has met several 
times and after considerable work on 
the proposition, have formulated a pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws, a bud- 
get and a plan of operation for a Bra- 
zilian-American Chamber of Commerce. 
There remains but the launching of the 
project to place this Chamber of Com- 
merce on a working basis. 

The purposes for which the present 
organization is to be formed are as fol- 
lows: 


1. To facilitate commerce and trade 
between the United States of Brazil and 
the United States of America. 


2. To promote trade interests exist- 
ing between individuals and firms of the 
two countries aforesaid. 


8. To foster and to advance trade 
relations between the two countries 
aforesaid according to just and equitable 
principles and methods. 


4. To encourage sound and safe in- 
vestments in Brazil by Americans and 
in the United States by Brazilians. 


5. To disseminate as far as lies in 
its power information concerning Bra- 
zil in the United States, and informa- 
tion concerning the United States in 
Brazil. 


6. To affiliate, in so far as may be 
mutually agreeable with the several 
American Chambers of Commerce in 
Brazil and with the Associacaes Com- 
merciaes. 


7. To take any proper methods to 
these several ends that may encourage 


a 
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friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries aforesaid and their people. 


The special object of this Chamber 
of Commerce will be to maintain an 
office in New York where members may 
obtain information regarding Brazilian 
firms, especially as to their financial 
standing; information as regards the 
requirements of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment on consular invoices; information 
regarding tariffs and custom house regu- 
lations in Brazil, as well as general in- 
formation covering trade opportunities, 
credit systems and methods of distribu- 
tion of American products in Brazilian 
markets. The deficiency of informa- 
tion concerning these matters caused by 
the lack of any organization such as 
this one has been the principal source 
of misunderstanding in the commerce 
between the two countries, and it is 
generally felt that if no steps are taken 
leading to the foundation of a Chamber 
of Commerce in New York, through 
which American firms may be led to 
understand the Brazilian point of view 
commercially, the expansion of the 
American foreign trade in Brazil will 
be greatly hampered. 

This sub-committee has consulted va- 
rious organizations in Brazil on the 
question of the formation of the pro- 
posed Chamber of Commerce and the 
proposition has met with their enthusi- 
astic approval. The following have 
written the committee, expressing their 
desire to see the Chamber successful, 
and expressing their belief that such an 
organization is necessary, especially at 
this time: His Excellency, A. de Alen- 
car. Ambassador from Brazil to the 
United States; The Associacao Com- 
mercial de Sao Paulo (Chamber of 
Commerce of Sao Paulo); American 
Chamber of Commerce for Brazil; L. S. 
Rowe, director-general Pan-American 
Union, and various other prominent 
persons and organizations. 
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